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OBSERVATIONS 



QN THE iFaMe and Compo0ttiott of 

HENRY VIII, 



W £ are unacquainted with any dramatic piece on the 
subjed of Henry VIII. that preceded this of Shakspere ; and 
yet on the books of the Stationers' Company appears the 
following entry. '' Nathaniel Butter] (who was one of our 
author's printers] Feb. 12, 1604. That he get good allow- 
ance for the enterlude of AT. Henry VIII. before he begin to 
print it ; and with the wardens hand to y t, he is to have the 
same for his copy." Dr. Farmer in a note on the epilogue 
to this playi observes from Stow, that Robert Greene had 
written somewhat on the same story. Steevxns. 

The play of Henry the Eighth is one of those which still 
keeps possession of the stage, by the splendour of its pageantry. 
The coronation, about fprty years ago drew the people toge- 
ther in multitudes for a great part of the winter. Yet pomp 
is not the only merit of this play. The meek sorrows and 
virtuous distress of Katharine have furnished some scenes, 
which may be justly numbered among the greatest efforts of 
tragedy. Rut the genius of Shakspere comes in and goes out 
with Katharine. Every other part may be easily conceived 
and easily written. Johnson. 

Thie 



ly OBIimVATIONft &C» 

The historical dramas are now concluded^ of which tht 
two parts of Henry tie Fwtrtb, and Henry the Fifths are 
among the happiest of our author's compositions ; and King 
yobn, Richard the Tbirdf apd Henfy the Eighth^ desenredly 
stand in the second class. Those whose curiosity would refer 
the historical scenes to their original, may consult Holinshed* 
and sometimes Hall : from Holinshed Shakspere has often 
inserted wimple speeches with no more alteration than was 
necessary to the numbers of his verse. To transcribe them 
into the margin was unnecessary, because the original is 
easily examined, and they are seldom less perspicuous in the 
poet than in the historian. }o h n s o n. 
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PROLOGUE. 

I Come no more to make you laugh ; things now, 

TTUit bear a weighty and a serious brow, 

Sady high, and worhingy full of state and woe. 

Such noble scenes as draw the eye tojiow. 

We now present. Those, thai can pity, here 

May, if they think it well, let fall a tear; 

The subjeS will deserve it. Such, as give 

Their money out of hope they may believe. 

May here find truth too, Those, that ami to see 

Only a show or two, and so agree, ig 

The play may pass ; if they be still, and willing, 

ril undertake, may see away their shilling 

Richly in two short hours. Only they. 

That come to hear a merry, bawdy play, 

A noise of targets $ or to see a fellow 

In a long motley coat, guarded with yellow. 

Will be deceived: for, gentle hearers, know. 

To rank our chosen truth with such a show 

As fool and fight is (beside forfeiting 

Our own brains, and the opinion that toe bring slq 

To make that only true we now intend). 

Will leave us never an understanding friend. 

Therefore, for goodness* sahe, and as you are hnown 

The first and happiest hearers of the town^ 

Be sad, as we^would make ye: Ttiink, ye see 

The very persons of our noble story. 

As they were living ; think, you see them great. 

And followed with the general throngs and sweat 

B Of 



PROLOGUE* 



Of thousand friends ; theny in a monunt, see 

How soon this mightiness meets misery I 30 

Andf if you can be merry then, PU say^ 

A man may weep upon his wedding-day. 
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2)ramati0 llpefdonae. . 

MEN, 

King Henry the Eighth. 

Cardinal Wo l s e V . Cardinal C a M p s i u s . 

C A ? u c I u s^ AmbaSsarior from the Emperdr Charhs V, 

C R A N M c R , Archbishop of Canterbury, 

Duike of "NoKr^LK. i)tfke of hvCKiNCHAVi* 

Duike of SvrTOi.vi. Earl of Sut^ki^^. 

Lord Chamber laik^ Sir Thoma« Audl'et, Lord-Xerper^ 

GARt>iNER, Bishops of M^thcbtster, 

Bishopof Lift COL u. Lord A3 w. kg awzn try. Lord Sahhs. 

iS/> Henry Guildford. 5/V Thomas LovfcL. 

Sir Anthony DennV. Sir Nicholas VAUk. 

Sir WiL LiAM Satids. 

Cromwell, Servant to fFohey, 

Griffith, Gentlemdn-Usher to ^een' Katb'ariJie, 

Three other Gentlemen* 

DfMor Butts, Physician to the King. 

Garter, King at Arins, 

Sttrueyor to the Duke of Buckingbdm, 

Brandon, and a Serjeant at Arms, 

Door^Keeper of the Council-Chamber. Porter, and his Man, 

WOMEfi. 
^ff« Katharine. • 
Anne Bullbn. 

An old Ladyy Friend to Anne Bullin, 

Pa T I E n c E , fVoman to ^een Katharine. 

Several Lords and Ladies in the dumb Shows* ff^tmen at-- 

tending upon the 0uien ; Spirits^ which appear to j6rr. 

Scribes, Officers, Guards, and other Attendants. 

The Sc X NX lies mostly in London and fVcMminster \ once at 

Kimbolton. 
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.AQT I. SCENE I. 

London. An Anfickam^T in tkf Pollux, Enter tie Duke 
o/^i^WLfQh^f atjme Dofir; i^t the otter, the Duktof 

Buckingkamp 
Good rn^rrow, and wdl met*. Hipw bav£ you 

Since last we aa^ in FF9Liv:e f 
Nor, I thjuok y9ur grace : 
HealthfuJ) and ev^er since ^ fresh nd^VKtr 
Of what ^ saw tbejFp. 

Stay'd n^e a|>i<is9iW in n^ (iAmWy w/ifls 
Tho#e sons Ckf £lqry^ ^QSe t^o li^^t^ of pci^ 
Met iri the ya}e of Arde. 

AW-,. 'Twixli(^umesaQd^rdet ip 

I was thon j^ces^nt, sa^w Jth^m s^iute.Qn iiorseU>ack ; 

Bij ' Beheld 

A 
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Beheld them, when they lighted, how they clung 
In their embracemcnt, as they grew together 5 
Which had they, what four thron'd ones could have 

weighed . 
Such a compounded one? '' 

Buck* All the whole time 
I was my chamber's prisoner. 

Nor. Then you lost 
The view of earthly glory ; Men might say, 
•Till this time, pomp was single ; but now marry 'd 
To one above itself. Each following day 21 

Became tlie next day's master, 'till the last 
Made former wonders it's : To-day, the French, 
All clinquant, all in gold, like heathen gods. 
Shone down the English $ and, to-morrow, they 
Made Britain, India : every man, that stood, 
Shew'd like a mine. Their dwarfish pages were 
As chenibims, all gilt : the madams too. 
Not us*d to toil, did almost sweat to bear 
The pride upon them, that their very labour 30 

Was to them as a painting : now this mask 
Was cry'd incom^farable ; and the ensuing night 
Made it a fool, and beggar. The two kings, 
Equal in lustre, were now best, now worst. 
As presence did present them $ him in eye, 
Still him in praise : and, being present both, 
*Twas said, they saw but one ; and no discerner 
Durst wag his tongue in censure. When these .suns 
(For so they phrase 'em) by their heralds challengM 
The noble spirits to arms, tliey did perforin 40 

Beyond 



story. 
Being iiow;aefin possible AiMHijghj ^9t o^c^iit, . 
That Bevks w^ l>eUe,v*4* . 

5ttc^. Qlu :ypu ,go ,for. 

Ai7r. As I belong to worship^ gn^i (Offai^ 
In honour honesty, the tra6t of ,ev/e|y t)\|ng 
Wpuld faiy fi gpod di^Q^Fser.lose ^9^(>e l^fe. 
Which a6tion*s ^If was,tQngjue tp. ;i)[^ll.^(is i[oyalj > 
To,t|)e di$po^i(^ Qf,it ncHJghtjWbieUy, 
Order gave each thing view ; the office did 50 

Pistin^ly hi^ full fmi^tipn. < 

Buck. Who.did g(u4e9 
I mean, who set the body and,f(ie }iipb« 
Of this great sport together, ^as.ypu g.u^^ \ 

Nor, Or^f certes, t|iatpr£)mi^/^o,^(eniejft 
In such a.))^8iI)ess. 

fiuck. I pray yoq, vifho, my^Iord ? 

Nor. All t^is was order*d by the g^d discretioa 
Of the right reverend cardinal of Yoi;!^. 

Buck, Tjie devil sp^ed hiip ! }io,fp^nf%pye is.frec'4 
Ifrom his ambitioi)s.fi£^rr -)^I^M^9<^j^ $1 

To do in these fierce vanities ? I iViff)|H^f r» 
That such a keech can with his V6j|;y. ba\k 
Take lip. the;fays p':the b^^jal s^Bj. 
And keep itffom (he^arth. 

Not. Surely, sir, . , . 

There's in him stuff that puts him.)tOt.these.en^^ ;. 
?or» .tWiW^ot.pwH?thy^aii^try,(wlv^e^gra^ 
Chalkf s^9lC9s?Qfy ^iv way), ,nor <?aird u^on , 

Biij For 
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For high feats ,done to the crown ; neither ally *d 
To eminent assistants, but, spider-like, y% 

Out of his self-drawing web, he gives us note, 
The force of his own merit makes his way ; 
A gift that heaven gives for him, which buys 
A place next to the king. 

Aber. I cannot tell 
What heaveh hath given him, let some graver eye 
Pierce into that ; but I can see his pride 
Peep through each part of him t Whence has he 

that? 
If not from hell, the devil is a niggard ; 80 

Or has given all before, and he begins 
A new hell in himself. 

Buck, Why the devil. 
Upon this French going«>out, took he upon him. 
Without the privity o' the king, to appoint 
Who should attend on him ? He makes up the file 
Of all the gentry ; for the most part such 
Too, whom as great a charge as little honour 
He meant to lay upon : and his own letter. 
The honourable board of coimcil out, 90 

Must fetch'in him he papers. 

Aber. I do know 
Kinsmen of mine, three at the least, that have 
By this so sickenM their estates, that never 
They shall abound as formerly. 

Buck, O, many 
Have broke their backs with laying manors on theni 
For this great journey. What di4 this vanity. 

But 



But minister commumcation of 

A most poor issue f loo 

Nor. Grievingly I tfainky 
The peace between the French and us not values 
The cost that did conclude it. 

Buck, Every man. 
After the hideous storm that follow'd, was 
A thing inspirM ; and, not consulting, broke 
Into a general prophecy — ^That this tempest^ 
Dashing the garment of this peace, aboaded 
The sudden breach on*t. 

Nor, Which is budded out ; 1 10 

For France hath flaw'd the league, and hath attach'd 
Our merchants' goods at Bourdeaux. 

jiSer. Is it therefore 
The ambassador i$ silencM ? 

Nor. Marry, b't. 

Aier, A proper title of a peace ; and purchas*d 
At a superfluous rate ! 

Buck. Why, all this business 
Our reverend cardinal carry'd. 

Nor, Like it your grace, tgd 

The state takes notice of the private difference 
Betwixt you and the cardinal. I advite you 
(And take it from a heart that wishes towards yo^ 
Honour and plenteous safety), that yeuread 
The cardinal's malice and his potency 
Together : to consider further, that 
What his high hatred would effect, wants not 
A minister in his power s You know his nature. 

That 



Tliat ]ie*s revengeful ; ftnd iI;kfiiOW(9 ^ie^sworii 
^ath a sharp edge : it*$ long, and, at m^y\>c wd. 
It reaches far ; and where. Ui^iH «Qt ei^tead, ^31 

Thi tiler Jie idarts^it. ^psonji aip tmy^fiaunsely 
You'll find it wholesome. %^^ wlieFe comes that 

rock, 
That I advise yQiir.'diUfmU)g« 

Ettier Cardinal '^OhSEY, the Turst borne before kim^ 
certain of the Xruar'dy and two 'Secretaries with Papers. 
The Cardinal in his ^Passage Jixeth his Eye on Buck- 
ingham, and Buckingham on him, both full of 
'Disdain. 

WoL The dul^e of. fijU<^i(^¥im*s surveyor? hat 
Where's his examination ? 

Seer. Here, so please ynofiX. 

WoL Is he in person ready ? 

3ccr« Ay» pl^aseyQurjgrswc. 

Wol. Well, we shall then kACH^foore; Al»d .-Buck- 
ingham ,140 
Shall lessen this big lo.(dc, 

[fx^tC^ii^^/, iknd his Xrftin. 

Buck. Xhis iuUcher'A cur ijs.venom-xttouth'd, and! 
Have net the^tow^entomu^ale^him ; tbei^fpre^ .best 
%t^ak« Uun in his sluiiib«r* A<b<sggar*s book 
Out-worfhs aaoble'sbKvHi. 

Nor. What, 9re yQuch^rd? 
Ask God for temperance j.ti|at*s the ^j^pliaace only^ 
Whiclvyour disease requires* 

Buik* I rea4 ia his looks. 

• Matter 
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Matter against ine ; and his eye reviled 150 

Me, as his abje6t obje£l : at this instant 

He bores me V9\Xh. some trick : He*8 gone to the 

king; 
1*11 follow, and out-stare him. 

Not, Stay, my lord, 
And let your reason with your choler question 
What 'tis you go about : To climb steep hills. 
Requires slow pace at first : Anger is like 
A full-hot horse ; who being ailow*d his way. 
Self-mettle tires him. Not a man in England 
Can advise me like you : be to yourself, l6* 

As you would to your friend. 

Buck, ril to the king ; 
And from a mouth of honour quite cry down 
This Ipswich fellow's insolence ; or proelaam. 
There's difference in no persons. 

Nor. Be advis'd ; 
Heat not a furnace for your foe so hot 
That it do singe yourself : We may out-run, 
By violent swiftness, that which we run at. 
And lose by over*running. Know you not, 170 
The fire, that mounts the liquor 'till it nm o*er. 
In seeming to augment it, wastes it } Be advis'd t 
I say again, there is no English soul 
More stronger to direct you than yourself ; 
If with the sap of reason you would quench, 
Or but allay, tlie fire of passion. 

Buck. Sir, 

I am thankful to you ; and I'll go along 

By 



By your prescriptkm i— iwt this t^p-pwud ftllQw, 
( Whom from tbe ^w pf gall I naat« not, bu< i8o 
From sincere motions) by inteUig«ac«» 
And proofs as clear as founts in July, when 
We see each grahi of gr»vel» J do know 
To be corrupt and treasonous. 

Nor, S4y not, treasonous. 

Buck. To tbc king TU ^ay'ti jifid make my vouch 
as stroag 
As shore of rcK;lp. Attend* This hol^ fox. 
Or wolf, or both (for h^ is equal rt^nous. 
As he is subtle j and as prone to caisohif f» 
As able to perform*t ; Hst oiind aad pi^ce J|;o 

Infedling one another, yea, re^procfiiily). 
Only to shew ki\% pon^p f^ well is France 
As here at bofne, fiuggeHS tl^ king our m9MT 
To this last costly tr^y, the 14 tier view. 
That swallowM so much treasure^ aj)4 lik^ a gj^z 
Did break i' the riiMH%* 

Nor, ^•Ffutk, ditd so U did. 

Buck, Pr»y« giy« me iavvnir, ^, TJnus cuani^ng 
cardioal 
The oitiGlefi o' ttbecombina^cvi ^fisw$ 
As ^ttmaelf pteas'i^ \ and ith^ i^'tne ii«itJiir*d, %op 

As he cryM; Thus Jet be : to »s mwob leod. 
As give a (TUkch to {he id«;ad : ^^ €M»r ^cMiUt .cardinal 
Has doi^e ihi«, and *iis well.; ^ibr war^iby Wiotaey.^ 
Who cannot en , he did it. l»I»w tjbis foUows 
(Which, as I take it, is a kind of puppy 
To the old diu^^ itfleAsoiv)-'<£lvM?leiS J^biei^oiperor^ 

Under 
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Under pretence to see the queen his aunt 
(For 'twas, indeed, his colour; but he came 
To whisper Wolsey) here makes visitation : 
His fears were, that the interview, betwixt si# 

England and France, might, through their amity. 
Breed him some prejudice ; for from this league 
P^p*d harms that raenacM him : He pnvily 
Deals with onr cardinal ; and, as I trow*— 
Which I do well ; for, I am sure, the emperor 
Pay'd ere he promisM ; whereby his siih was granted, 
Ere it was askM — ^but when the way was made. 
And pav*d "with gold, the emperor »*ms desir*d ; — 
That he would please to alter the king*s course, sip 
And break the foresaid peace. Let l!he king know 
(As soon he shaH by me) that thus the cardhial 
Does buy and *seU his honour as he pleases. 
And for his own advantage. 

Nifr, I atn sorry 
^o hear this of him ; and could wisfh, he vwc 
Something mistaken in*t. 

Buck. No, not a Syllable \ 
I do pronounce him in that very shape. 
He shall appear in proof. 

EnUr Brandon ; a Serjeant at Anns ^btfon Kitw, ami 
two or three ef tie Guard. 

Bran, Your office, serjeant | execiite it« ^30 

Serj. Sir, 
'My lord the duke*of Buckingham, and earl 
Of Hereford, Stafford, and Northampton, I 

Arrest 
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Arrest thee of high treason, in the name 

Of our most sovereign king, 

' Buck. Lo you, my lord. 

The net has fallen upon me j I shall perish 

Under device and pra^ice. 

Bran* I am sorry 
To see you ta'en from liberty, to look on 24« 

The business present : 'Tis his highness* pleasure. 
You shall to the Tower. 

Buck, It will help me nothing 
To plead mine innocence ; for that dye is on me. 
Which makes my whitest part black. The will of 

heaven 
Be done in this and all things I — ^I obey. — 
' O my lord Aberga'ny, fare you well. 

Bran, Nay, he must bear you company : — ^The king 

[7(?Abbrg. 
Is pleasM, y©u shall to the Tower, 'till you know 
How he determines further. 250 

Aber, As the duke said. 
The will of heaven be done, and the king's pleasure 
By me obey'd. 

Bran* Here is a warrant from 
The king, to attach lord Montacute ; and the bodies 
Of the duke's confessor, John de la Court, 
One Gilbert Peck, his chancellor — 

Buck, So, so; 
These are the limbs of the plot : No more, I hope. 

Bran, A monk o' the Chartreux. 260 

Buck, O, Nicholas Hopkins \ 

Bran* 
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Bran. He. 

Buck, My surveyor is false ; the o'er-great cardinal 
Hath shewM him gold : my life is spanned already : 
I am the shadow of poor Buckingham ; 
Whose figure even this instant cloud puts on. 
By darkening my clear sun. — ^My lordi farewel. 

lExeunU 



SCENE II. 

Tie CouncU'Chamber, Comet. Enter King Henry^ 
leaning on the Cardinal* s Shoulder; the Nobles^ and 
Sir Thomas Lev el. The Cardinal places himself 
under the King's Feet, on his right Side, 

King, My life itself, and the best heart of it» 
Thanks you for this great care : I stood i* the level 
Of a fuU-chargM confederacy ; and give thanks s;* 
To you that chok*d it. — Let be call'd before us 
That gentleman of Buckingham's : in person 
ril hear him his confessions justify $ 
And point by point the treasons of his master 
He shall again relate. 

A Noise zuithiny crying^ Room for the Queen. Enter 
the Queen^ ushered fy the Dukes ^/'Norfolk and 
S V F F o L K : she kneels. The King risethfrom his State^ 
takes her up^ kisses, and placeth her by him. 

Queen, Nay, we must longer kneel ; I am a suitor. 

C Kingp 



King. Arise, and take your place by lis :«-*Hatf yviir 
suit 
Never Bune to us ; you ha^e hadf our power < 
The other moisty, ere you ask, is givea | 
Repeat your wiU, and take k. s9^ 

guem. Thank your ma^y. 
That you would love yourself; and, in that lovc^ 
Not unconsiderM leave your honour, nor 
The dignity of your office, is the point 
Of my petition. 

King, Lady mine, pro c eed . 

i^iuen. I an solkked, not ^y a fem^ 
Ajxd those of true condition, that yovir 8ubje^3 
Ace in ^reat -grievaAce : There have beCA ooquvis- 
sions f^Sg 

Sent down among them, which have flaw'd the heart 
Of all their loyalties ; — ^Hlierein, although, 

My good lord cardinal, they *vent repsiMiches 
Most bitterly on you, as putter-on 
Of these exa<ftions, yet the kmg'om-«m«8(er 
(Whose honour heaven -shiekl from soH !) oven ht 

escapes not 
Language unmannerly, yea, such which 4ireak8 
The sides of loyalty^ and ulnv)st apjpears 
In loud .rebellion. 

N^, tNot almost appear^t 
tt doth appear : for, upon these taxations, ^co 

The clothiers all, not able to maintain 
The many to them Ucngirfg, have put off 

The 
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The st»n»tcn» Card«rs» fullers, weavtrs^ who. 
Unfit for other life, compel! *d by hunger 
And iack of other meansy ia desperate manner 
Daring the event to the teeth^ are all in uproar. 
And Danger serves among them. 

King, Taxation ! 
Whinrein t and what taxation i-t^My lord cardinal. 
You that are blam'd for it alike with us, 310 

Know you of this taxation I 

fVd. Please you, sir, 
I know but of a single part, in aught 
Pertains to the state ; and front but in that file 
Where others tell steps with me« 

Queen* No, my lord , 
You know no more than others : but you fnxac 
Things, that are known alike ; which are not Whole- 
some 
To those whith would not know them, and yet must 
Perforce be their acquaontaace. These exa(6tions, 320 
Whereof my sovereign would have aote^ they are 
Most pestilent to khe hearing ; and, to bear them. 
The back is sacriAee tto -the load. They say. 
They are flrvts'd by you ; jot eke yoa aufier 
Too hard an exclamation. 

King. Still exadthm I 
The nature of it t In what kind, let*s «know« 
Is this exa^ion ? 

Qtieen^ I a«A muc3i too Tentunavs 
In tempting 'of your patience ; but am Mden'd 390 
Under your pr^mia'd pardon • The ftu)v^*s ^rief 

C i j Comes 
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Comes, through comniissions^ which compel from 

each 
The sixth part of his substance^ to be levy*d 
Without delay ; and the pretence for this 
Is namMy your war^ in France: This makes bold 

mouths: 
Tongues spit their duties out» and cold hearts freezo 
Allegiance in them ; their curses now* 
Live where their prayers did \ and it*s come to pass^ 
That tractable obedience is a slave 
To each incensed will. I would, your highness 
Would give it quick consideration, for 341 

There is no primer business. 

King* By my life. 
This is against our pleasure. 

WoL And for me, 
I have no further gone in this, than by 
A single voice ; and that not past me, but 
By learned approbation of the judges. If I am 
Traduc*d by ignorant tongues— which neither know 
My faculties, nor person, yet will be 356 

The chronicles of my doing — let me say, 
'Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 
That virtue must go through. We must not stint 
Our necessary aftions, in the fear 
To cope malicious censurers ; which ever^ 
As ravenous fishes, do a vessel follow 
That is new trimmM ; but benefit no further 
Than vainly longing. What we oft do best. 
By sick interpreters, once we^k ones, is 

Not 



Not oursy or not allowM ; what worst, as ofr, 360 

Hitting a grosser quafhy, is cry*d up 

T^ our ib«lt4iA. 9f 'W% ^httll 6t«tia 'tftin, 

In fear our motion will be-IRiock'd or daitp*dt&r^ 

We should take root here WtftHe we^siti itr «it 

State .staiires'dnl^fc. 

JEr'v^. Thlags-^bne'wdl, 
And "With «'t&yt, 4elwiii|lt'thMVlsdl!f«s*{V'omif<i«r; 
Things dOfte witHamieMailtplOy 4n «the«r>i6Stie 
Are to be fear"^. iHiftire^ymi%'pve««d«Mt 
Of <fhlB<«>ffiin)idl0ii'? 'l-btVk^^ >not%ny. •^ 

Weirmi«t3|iot4'fiitioiu^6ul»f05^8 ft«oMi'o(ir lawe, 
iMd ^idc them ^in'otfr 4^ill. Sitthp^irt'Of each^? 
Attf^mblfMgtfonttlbutkin! 'Why, wctdlee, 
cFiom €r«ry«»et, top, Ixiric, ^and^payt b^ fhe»tiw*itr ; 
And, though ire leave iit with a*r<rtt,<lhus haelc'd, 
The air wiU^d^fctk-the sap. To'evetyisoortty, 
Where this Isfcfti^ttonM, ^semid our letters, 'with 
FM^rpaiictohtfo^eadi man thathas deny'd 
The force tff'ttiis'cotnmisston : Pray, look^to't-j 
I put It to -ybUT' «are. 'g 80 

ffW. A word wkh you* X^tke'BeeretnTy^ 

Let there be<t<tt«rs writ to every iWrc, 
^Offthe ^lHg*s ^gf^ce and ^rdon . TWic ^cv'd 'com- 
mons 
4lardly coilccive'of me ; let it'be nois'd, 
That, through our intereession, this revofcement 
And pardon comes : I shall anon itdvise you 
Further inftle ^roeeedhig. f £«i< Secretary, 

C i i j Enter 



Enter Surveyor, 

Queen, I am sorry, that the duke of Buckingham 
Is run in your displeasure. 

King, It grieves many : 390 

The gentleman is learn'd, a most rare speaker. 
To nature none more bound $ his training such. 
That he may furnish and instruct great teachers. 
And never seek for aid out of himself* Yet see. 
When these so noble benefits shall prove 
Not well disposed, the mind growing once corrupt. 
They turn to vicious forms, ten times more u^f 
Than ever they were fair. This man, so complete^ 
Who was enroird 'mongst wonders, and when we. 
Almost with ravishM listening, could not find 400 
His hour of speech a minute j he, my lady, 
Hath into monstrous habits put the graceH 
That once were his, and is become as black 
As if besmeared in hell. Sit by us | you shall he«c 
(This was his gentleman in trust) of him 
Things to strike honour sad. — Bid him recount 
The fore-recited practices ; whereof 
We cannot feel too little, hear too much. 

JVoL Stand forth i and with bold spirit relate what 
you, 
Most like a careful subject, have colle6^ed 410 

Out of the duke of Buckingham* 

King. Speak freely. 

Surv, First, It was usual with him, every day 

It 
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It-would infe£l his speech^ That, if the king 
Should without issue die, he'd carry it so 
To mak^ the sc^lre his i These, very words 
I have heard him utter to his son- in-law. 
Lord Aberg»*ny ; ta whom hy oath he menac'd 
Revenge upon the cardinal* * 

fVoL Please your highness, note 490 

This dangerous conception in this point* 
Not friended by his wish, to your high persdn 
His will is n^t malignant $ and it stretclits 
Beyond you, to your friends* 

Qiuen. My leam*d lord cardinally 
Deliver all with charity. 

King. Speak on: 
How grounded he his ti{le to the crown. 
Upon our fail } to this point hast thou heard him 
At any time speak aught f 45a 

Surv. He was brought to thb 
By a vain prophecy .of Nicholas Hopldns* 

Kingf Wh£vt was that Hopkins ) 

Surv^ Sir, a Chartreux friar. 
His confessor ; who fed him every mtoute 
With words of sovereignty. 

King. How know*st thou this ? 

Surv* Not long before your highness sped to 
France, 
The duke being at thp JUise, within the parish . 
Saint Lawrence Pountney, did of me demand 440 
What was the speech among the Londoners 
Coficerning the French joi\rney .: I reply *d^ 

Men 
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Men feser*d, tKe Breach woiAdftffo«e'p|ieWicHdifs, 

To the king*5 danger. Prbsentiytlfe duKb 

Said, *T«fas^eiear, indeed.; ^fid dMt-fa^ do«ibl««y 

*Twould prove the vmtyxdiaemin'wtif^ 

Spoke bya holy monk.; tMit^tf txjftfh». 

Hath sent to me^ wishing me 'ttPpHmk 

^ndela Courts ntjf'ekUpMn^ ^ ^k^ieevkMr 

To hear from Mmrn matier qf^me-mmm: ^|jo 

fVhom ^ir'tntder ihemfikieHU 4eiU 

He solemnfy1^adsf»(miy ihat^ ^ghm^9ffme^ 

My chaplain to no creatur^U&^g^ ^Ht 

To me, should utUr^ ^&Uk^i^lime>c»ifiime 

This pausingly ensu'd-^Neither'^n^g^mr AisMOfs 

(Tell you the duhe)^ shaU prosper : bid^Hn'UHkfe 

For the love qf'tte*t9HMi^aityi ihe»}Me 

ShM^gkHtfn EngtMd.-i^^ 

4lueen, If I know you wdl, 4^ 

You were the duke*s ^1v^^ <Mrd' knsrjEbAr-ilffife 
On^he comphiftt o* the tenitntS': l^kiB'gocfd^^ 
You charge not in your splisen a hdMe^rft>n» 
And spoil your nobler soul $ I->9ly/t4Aft hstid ; 
Yes, heartily iMSSecHyeu, 

King, Let him on :•— • 
Go forward. 

Surp, Oti^Mfy'sbul, ViX tfMiditbiir^hi^. 
I told my lord the duke. By the devil^*«4iHis]ons 
The xA\ni\i'Vtillihiht^^^ itoi. 

•g'rott»fbrbim 
To rumiimtcr^on 'this to far, 'UifHl 470 

It forgM hkk^'somo de«iga/iiti«Stii,^bekigbe1iev*d, 

It 
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It was much like ito do : He answerM, Tuski 

It can do me no damage : adding further, 

That, had the king in hi$ last sickness fi^rd. 

The cardinars aad Sir Thomas LovePs heads 

Should have gone oif. 

King, Ha I what, so rank ? Ah» ha I 

There's mischief in this man : — Canst thou say fur^ 

ther ) 

Surv» I can my liege. 

King. Proceed. 480 

Surv. Being at Greenwich, 

After your highness had reprov*d the duke 

About Sir William Blomcr — 

King, I remember 

Of such a time ; — Being my sworn servant. 

The duke retain'd him his. — But on ; What hence ? 

Surv, Iff quoth he, J /or this had been committed^ 

As to the Tower^ I thought^ I wouid have played 

The part n^ father meant to a6i upon 

' The usurper Richard : who^ being at Salisbury ^ 49^ 

Made suit to come in his presence \ which if granted^ 

As he made, semblance of his duty^ would 

Have put his hnifk into him. 

King, A giant traitor 1 

WoL Now, madam, may his highness live in fr^-» 

dom. 

And this man out of pnson ? 

Queen, God mend all I 

King, There's something more would out of thee ; 

Whatsay>tJ . , 

Surv* 



Surv. Aflfcr — i^ i&A« All /BAIti «-» WlQi ^ lie 

He stretched hitiii »n^, with oil« bind dti hi» 6vggtr^ 
Another spread ton bis breast^ tnouilting his ty^^ 
He did discharge a horrible oath $ whole ttttbr 
Was-— W^re he (tvii ^s% h«l wduld o^Ug^ 
Hts fathei*^ by as much aa a performance 
Does an irresolute purpose. 
King, There's his period, 
Tl» sheath his Icnife in us. HeisatMhM; 
Call him to present trial : if h^ fimy 
Find mercy in th^ Ikw, *tis Ins 5 if rton^, 
Let him not seek't of us t By day aiid night, ^toi 

He*s traitor to the height. i£$eiknt. 



■fcl.i*!.! tlfc 
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■ ■mWilifa ,,--t -iifer 

An Apartment in the Ptiiace, Enter the Lord ChamJ^erlaikf 

and Lord Savids, 

Cham, Is it possible, ^he spelk of Amiee 8li6Uld 
juggle 
Men into such strange mystieries? 

SafBds, Kewcus^ms, ^ 

Though they be never so ridiculous. 
Nay, let 'em be unmanly, yex are foikm*d. 

Cham, As far as I see, all the good, our Bngli»h 
If avie gcyt by the late voyage, is but tkierely 
A fit or two o* the face ) but they ave ahrewd ones % 

For, 
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For, when they hold *em» you would svesF duneftly. 
Their very ooees had heen couniellort ^8i 

To PcfMii^ or Clothariusy tbey keep state ao* 

^eiM&. T^eyhave all new l(;ga^ and Imneones; om 
would taice it, 
Tba^ jftorer v^w them pace iMfooe, the spam 
And springhalt jwign'd waaoj^ *em. 

CUwe. Qealihi my lord» 
Their dotlvos une j^er such a pampas «ut too, 
That^ sure, they have worn out Christendom. How 

now? 
Whatnews^ Sir Thomas Lose! ? 

Enter 5fr Thomas Lovbl. 

lov. Faith* my lord* 539 

I hear of jiQne> hut 4he ^ew proclam^tioQ 
Th«t*s qlappM upon the court gsXt. 

Cham. What is*t for i 

Lov. The reformntion of our traveU*d gallants* 
That fill the court wiih quarrels* talk* and -tailors* 

Ckam* 1 am glad* !tls. there % now I would pn^ our 
monaieurs 
To think an English courtier may be wise* 
And never see the Louvre. 

£00. They must either 
(For so run the conditions) Ifaye^tl^se semnMts ^40 
Of fool* and featlfir* that they got in 'France, 
With all their honourable points of ignorance 
Peruiniog thereunto (as fig hto*.aiid ftre^worKs ; 

Abusing 
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Abusing better men than they dan be. 

Out of a foreign wisdom), renouncing clean 

The faith they have in tennis, and tall stockings^ 

Short blister'd breeches, and those types of travel. 

And understand again like honest men | 

Or pack to their old play-fellows : there, I take it. 

They may, cum privilegioy wear away 550 

The lag end of their lewdness, and be laugh'd at. 

^an^i. /Tis time to give them physick, their dis* 
eases 
Are grown so catching. 

CAam, WJiat a loss our ladies 
Will have of these trim vanities I 

Lov. Ay, marry, 
There will be woe indeed, lords : the sly whoresons 
Have got a speeding trick to lay down ladies j 
A French song, and a fiddle, has no fellow. 

Sands. The devil fiddle 'em! I am glad, they're 
going 560 

(For, sure, there's no converting of 'em) ; now 
An honest country lord, as I am, beaten 
A long time out of play, may bring bis plain *song. 
And have an hour of hearing j and, by'r-lady, 
Held current musick too. 

Cham, Well said, lord Sands ; 
Your colt's tooth is not cast yet. 

Sands. No, my lord; 
Nor shall not, while I have a stump* 

CAam. Sir Thomas, ^y^ 

Whither were you a going i 

Lev* 
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Lov, To the cardinal's ; 
Your lordship is a guest too. 

CAam, O, *tis true : 
This night he makes a supper, and a great one, 
To many lords and ladies ; there will be 
The beauty of this kingdom, 1*11 assure you. 

Lav» That churchman bears a bounteous mind in- 
deed, 
A hand as fruitful as the land that feeds us | 
His dews fall every where. ^8* 

CAam. No doubt, he*s noble ; 
He had a black mouth, that said other of him. 

Sands. Htf may, my lord, he has wherewithal ; in 
him. 
Sparing would shew a worse sin than ill dodlrine : 
Men of his way should be most liberal. 
They are set here for examples. 

CAam, True, they are so ; 
But few now give so great ones. My barge stays; 
Your lordship shall along : — Come, good Sir Tho- 
mas, 
We shall Tse late else ; which I would not be, ^90 
For 1 was spoke to, with Sir Henry Guildford, 
This night to be comptrollers. 

Satids, I am your lordship's. [Exeunt. 



SCENE, 



d 
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SCENE IF. 



Changes to Tork' Place, Hautboys, A smail TabU under 
a State for the Cardinal, a longer Table for tke Guests, 
Then enter Anne Bullen, and divers other Ladies 
and Gentlewoman^ 'as Guests, <it one Door j at another 
Door, enter Sir Henry Guildford. 

jQuil. Ladies, a general welcome from his grace 
Salutes you all : This .night he dedicates 
To faircontenty aii^you; none here, he hopes» 
|n all this npb^e bevy, has brought with her 
One care abroad j he would have all as merry 
As $r§t-good company, good wine, good welcome^ 
Can make good people. — O, my lord, you are tardy } 

Enter Lord Chamberlain, Lord Savds, and Sir Tho- 
mas LOVEL. 

The very thought of this fair company 601 

Clap*d wings to me. 

Cham, Yon are yoimg. Sir Harry Guildford. 

Sands. Sir Thomas Lovel, had the cardinal 
But half my lay -thoughts in him, some of theso 
Should iind a running banquet qre they rested, 
I think, would better please 'em : By my Hfe, 
They are a sweet society of fair ones. 

Lev. O, that your lordship were but now confessor 
To one or two of these I 610 

Sands, I would, I were ; 

They 
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They should find easy })ehahc6. 

Lou. 'Filthy how easy ? 

Sands. As easy as a down-bed would afford it. 

CAam, Sweet ladies^ will it please' yon sit ? Sir 
Harrys 
Place you that side, I'll take thie fchargfe of this : 
His grace is entring. — Nay, you innst not frcezfe ; 
Two womih plabM together make cold weather:— 
My lord Sartds, you are one wil! kfeep 'em waking ; 
Pray, sit between these ladies. 620 

Sands. By my faith, 
Arid Ihank yoiir lordship. — fey your feaVe*, sweet la- 
dies : [&V». 
If I chance to talk a little wild, forgive ine j 
I had it from my father. 

Anne. Was he mad, sir } 

Sandi, O, very mad, exceeding mkd, iii love too : 
But he would bite none ; just as I do now, 
He would kiss you twenty with a breath. {Kisses Aer, 

Ckaik, W'ill siid, my lord.— 
So, now you are fairly istated :— Gentleinen, 630 
The penance lies on you, if these faik* ladies 
Pass away fi^owriing. 

Sands. For my little cune. 
Let me &Ione. 

Hautbcys. Enter Cardinal WoLS£y, and takes Ais 

State. 

WoL You are welcdme, my fair guests ; that n6ble 
lady, 

Dij Or 
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Or gentleman, that is not freely merry. 

Is not my friend : This, to confirm my welcome ; 

And to you all good health. [Drinks • 

Sands. Your grace is noble :— 
Let me have such a bowl may hold my tlianks, 640 
And save me so much talking. 

WoL My lord Sands, 
I am beholden to you : cheer your neighbours •-*>' 
Ladies, you are not meri7 j — Gentlemen, 
Whose fault is this ? 

Sands, The red wine first must rise 
In their fair cheeks, my lord ; then we shall have *eni 
Talk us to silence. 

Anne, You are a merry gamester. 
My lord Sands. 650 

Sands. Yes, if I make my play. 
Here's to your ladyship : and pledge it, madam. 
For 'tis to such a thing — 

Anne. You cannot shew me. 

Sands. I told your grace, they would talk anon* 

[Drum and Trumpets, Chambers dticharg*d. 

WoL What's that ? 

Cham, Look out there, some of you. [Exit Servant, 

Wol. What warlike voice ? 
And to what end is this ? — Nay, ladies, fear not 5 
By all the laws of war you are privileged. 660 

Re-enter Servant, 

Cham. How now ? what is't } 
Serv* A noble troop of strangers ; 

For 
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^6r so they ^<m : thoy have left thefr bftrge, anil 

landed ; 
And hitt/^riti^tf, tis'gfreat aifnbasfzdKJi's 
From foreign princes. 

Wot, Oddd'ibrdchsintferhiiiiy 
Go, give *eln Weleonle, you can Speak the Trench 

tdHgifel; 
And, pray, receive *em nobly, and tiondilft *em 
Into our presence, where this h^sh^tfn ofbeiuty '669 
Shall shirieUt ftfll^^bn tfidfti r^^riie^alfehd'hrm.— 

^ [AU 'dfisi, and l^btts fimoecd. 
You have tibiir a birchen trihqUct ; bfoft ^*H 'Wtfttd it, 
A good dig6sti6n to you "AX : ^a1ld> Once'niort, 
I shower a welcome on you } — WelcoiAe all* 

Hautboy u Enter the King^ and others^ as Maskers^ habited 
like Shepherds^ ushered by the Lord Chamberlain, They 
pass direQly before the Cardinal^ andgracefuUy salute 



A noble company 1 What are^belr ptes^snfes'f 
"Cham, Because they speak no IB^glhh, thus *they 
pray'd .... 
To tell your grace ; — ^That, haying heard by fame 
Of this so noble and so fair assembly 
This night to'me^fi^re, th6y ccmM do no less, 
Out of' fhcgr^t tespdft they'^ar tt> beaiMy, 6^ 
But iesiVe their flp^ks \ and, unnler your fair cMidCi^, 
Crave leave to view th€se ladies, and entreat * 

An hour of revels with them. 
WoL Say, lord che^mberlain, 

Diij They 
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Xhey have done my poor house gracci for which I 

pay them 
A tliousand thaiik3» and pray theni take their plea* 

sures. 
[ Chuse LadUsfor tke D(mce. King^ and AmnrBvllsn. 

^ing. The fairest hand I ever touch'd 1 O, beautyl 
'Till now I never knew thee. l^Musick* Dance* 

Wol. My lord— 

Cham. Your grace \ 

WoL Pray» tell *em thus much from me x 690 

There should be one amongst Vm» by his person. 
More worthy this place than myself; to wham> 
IF I but knew himi with my love and duty 
I would surrender it. 

Cham^ I willy my lord. 

{Chamberlain goes to tke Company^ and returns^ 

!Voi. What say they J 
' Ckam, Such a one^ they all con&ss. 
There is^ indeed $ which they would h^ve your grace 
Find out, and he will take it* 

Wo/, Let me sec then.— 700 

By all your good leaves, gentlemen ; *-r Here I*U 

make 
My royal choice. 

King, You have found. him, cardinal t 
You hold a fair assembly i you do well, lord : 
You are a churchman, or, 1*11 tell you, cardinal^i 
I should judge now unhappily. 

PVoi. I am glad, 
Your grmce is f^rown sp pleasiu\t, . 

8 *»V- 
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King, My lord chamberlain, 
Pr'ythee, come hither X What fair lady's that? 710 

Cham. An*t please your grace. Sir Thomas BuHen*s 
daughter,^ 
The viscount Rochford> one of her highness* women. 

Kin^, By heaven, she is a dainty one. — Sweet heart, 
I were unmannerly, to take you out, 

[To Anne Bvllsn* 
And not to kiss you. «-A health, gentlemen. 
Let it go round* 

Wol. Sir Thomas Lovel, is ^e lumquet i;esdy 
V the ppvy chamber I 

Lov, Yes, my lordf 

Wol. Your grace, yao 

I fear, with dancing is a little h«ated« 
. King, I fear, too much. ', 

JVoL There's fresher air, my lord, 
In the next chamber. 

iUng. LeM in yi>ur ladies, every Qne.»-r^Swect 
partner, 
J must not yet forsake you :•— Xet's be menry |«»« 
Good my lord caniinai, I have half a dpzen healths 
To 4nnk to these fair ladies,- and a measure 
To lead them once again s and then let's dream 
Who's best in favQur.-i-Let the musick knock it. 730 

[Exeunt i with Trtampits. 
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ACT IL SCENE I. 



A Street, Enter two Gentlemen at se6efai Doors. 



W„. 



1 Gentleman* 

T H B R away so i^t } 
„ ^-Gen. 0---God s^ve you ! 
Even to the ball, to hear what shall tR^dnte 
Of the great duke of Buckingham. 

1 Ge9» I'll save you 
That labour, sir. All's now done» but tlie Ctteuibi^ 
Of bringuig back the priscmer. 

* Gen. Were you there ? 

J Gen. Yes, indeed, was I. < 

s Gen, Fray, speak, what has ha(;$peli*d ? lo 

] Gen. You n»ay guess quickly what. 

ft Gen. Is he found guilty f 

1 Gen. Y«69 truly, is he, and condemnM uponlt* 

ft Gen* I am sorry for't. 

1 Gen. So are a naniber more. 

ft Gen. But, 'pray, how pass*d it ? 

1 Gen. I'll tell you in a little. The great duke 
Came to the bar ; whefe, to his accusations. 
He pleaded still, not guilty, and alleg'd 
Many sharp reasons to defeat the law. so 

The king*s attorney, on the contrary, 
UrgM on the examinations, proofs, confessions 
Of divers witnesses ; which the duke desir*d 
To have brought, viva voce^ to his face s 
*At which appear'd against him, his surveyor ; 

Sir 
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Sir GUbert Peck his chancellor ; and John Court, 
Confessor to him \ with that devil-monk 
Hopkins, that made this mischief. 

2 Gtn, That was he. 
That fed him with his prophecies \ 3« 

1 Gen, The same. . . 

All these acais'd him strongly ; which he fain 
Would have flung from him, but» indeed^ he could 

not: 
And so his peers, upon this evidence, 
Have found him guilty of high treason. MucH 
He spoke, and learnedly, for life ; but all 
Was either pitied in *him, or forgotten. 

2 Gen, After all this, how did he bea# himself ? 

1 Gen, When he was brought again to the bar — to 

hear 
His knell rung out, his judgment«r*he was stirr'd 
With such an agony, he sweat extremely, 41 

And something spoke in cboler, ill, and hasty t 
But he fell to himself again, and, sweetly. 
In all the rest shewed a most noble patience. 

2 Gen, I do not think he ^ars death. 

1 Gen, Sure, he does not. 

He never was so womanish i the cause 
He may a little grieve at. 

2 Gen, Certainly, 

The cardinal is the end of this. £• 

1 (?««.. 'Tis likely. 
By all conje6lures : First, Kildare*s attainder. 
Then deputy of Ireland ; who removes 

Carl 
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X.cst he shoulii help his father. 

fi Gen. That trick, of state 
Was a deep envious one, 

1 G^n. At his rethrn, 

No doubt, he will requite it. This is rioted. 
And generally, whoever the king favonrsj 60 

The carditial instantly will fend employment, 
And far enough from court too. 

2 Gen. All the cbmrnbiis 

Hate him pernfciousl^, arid, o' my conscienc^i 
Wish him tieri ITdthom deep : thiis duke iii much 
They love and doat on ; call himj bbiihttbus Bttck- 

ingnam, 
The rhirroV of all cbiirtesy; — 

1 Gen, Stay there, sir, 
And sec the noble ruin*d man y6u speak oF. 

Enter B uc K IM G H a M /rom his Arraigiinuni . ( Tipstaves 
before hin^ tkt Axe with the Edge toutard him ^ Hal^ 
herds on each Side)j accompanied uith £t> Thomas 
LovEL, Sir Nicholas Vaux, Sh WitUAM 
Sands, and common PeopUy &c, . 

s Gen» Let's stan3 close, and behold fciih. 7b 

Buch, All good people, 
You that tlius far have come to pity mV, 
Bear what I say, and then go home and 16s6 lA'e. 
I have this day receiv'd a traitor's Judjgfeent, 
And by that name must die'j Yet hViWn bear wit- 



ness; 



Andy 



Apd, if I hayp a conscience, let it sinl^ ijie, 
Even as the axe falls, if I be nojt faithful I 
TJie law I bear no malice for my death, 
'T has dope, upon the premises, but justice; 
Bat those, that sought it, I could wisH more.Chris- 
tiaps : 80 

Be what tiifv will, I heartily forgive 'em : 
Yet let 'cm ^ook they glory pot in n^schief, 
J^CjT buiid their ^evils on thp graves of great men ; 
tor tj^ep piy ^^uiltless blpp^ jnust cry against *em. 
t'or further }i{p in thi^ worJ[^ I ,ni?*cr j!^pPf> 
Nor wift I sue, although tJie king have mp^cies 
More than I dare make faults. You few that lov*d 

And dare be b^l^.to ^eep for ^ucjcin^ham. 
His noble friends, and fellpws, whom tp leave 
Is only bitter to him, only dyii^^> 90 

Go with me, li^jj|food an^eis, to my end; 
^i^d, ^s th^e long divorce of steel fa^ls on me. 
Make of .J^ouj- pr^i^ers one sweet sacrifice, 
And lift my soul to heaven. — Lead on, o'God*s 
name. 

lou. I ^Ojt)ese.e(:h youf grace, for fiharity. 
If ever any JftaJJQe in Jfgur heart 
Were hid againsj me, now to forgive m/e .frankly. 

Back. Sir l^l^iff^s^ov^jl, I as ffet forgive j^op, 
As I wpuld bc.fQW,^p ! .1 .forgjve^^ll } 
There cann(jt.l>e,|Iipje,njL{5[}berless pifepccs too 

'Gainst n^e, that -I^^fn't t^alfe £e^ce w^h : no blacH 

.'mr. ' " '. ..' 

S Shall 
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Shall make my grave. — Commend me to his grace ; 
Andy if he speak of Buckingham, pray, tell him. 
You met him half in heaven : my vows and prayers 
Yet are the king's ; and, 'till my soul forsake me. 
Shall cry for blessings on him : May he live 
Longer than I have time to tell his years I 
Ever belov'd, and loving, may his rule be ! 
And, when old time shall lead him to his end. 
Goodness and he fill up one monument I i lo 

Lov, To the water side I must condudl your grace ; 
Then give my charge up to Sir Nicholas Vaux, 
Who undertakes you to your end. 

Faux. Prepare there, 
The duke is coming : see, the barge be ready j 
And fit it with such furniture, as suits 
The greatness of his person. 

Buck. Nay, Sir NicholaSi^ 
Let it alone 5 my state now will but mock me. 
When I came hither, I was lord high constable, is6 
And duke of Buckingham ; now, poor Edward 

Bohun : 
Yet I am richer than my base accusersi 
That never knew what truth meant ; I now seal it ; 
And with that blood, will make 'em one day groan 

fdr't. 
My noble father, Henry of Buckingham, 
Who first rais'd head against usurping llichard. 
Flying for succour to his servant Banister, 
Being distressed, was by that wretch betray*d, 
And without trial fell ; God*s peace be with him ! 

Henry 



/s-" 
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Henry the seventh succeed ing, truly pitying 1 30 

My father's loss, like a most royal princei 
Restored me to my honours, and, out of ruins. 
Made my name once more noble. Now his son, 
Henry the eightli, life, honour, name, and all 
That ralade me happy* at one stroke has taken 
For cyer from the world* I bad my trial. 
And, must needs say, a nol^ one | v4ikh makes me 
A little happier than my wretched father : 
Yet thus far we are one in fortunes — ^Both 
Fell by our servants, by those men we l©v*d most; 
A most unnatural and faithless service ! 141 

Heaven has an end in all : Yet, you that hear me, 

This from a dying man receive as certain : 

Where you are liberal of your loves, and counsels. 
Be sure, you be Hot loose j for those you make 

friends. 
And give your hearts to, when they once perceive 
The least rub in your fortunes, fall away 
Like water from ye, never found again 
But where they mean to sink ye. All good people, 
Pray for me I I must now forsake you ; the last hour 
Of my long weafy life is come upon nae. 151 

Farewd : 

And when you would say something that is sad, 
Speak how I fell.— I have done ; and God forgive 
me f [Exeunt Buckingham, and Train. 
1 Gen. O, this is full of pity !- -Sir, it calls, 
I fear, too many curses on th^i. leads, 
That were the authors. 
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2 Gen. If the duke be guiltless^ 
•Tis full of woe : yet I can give you inkling 
Of an ensuing evi]» if it fall, 160 

Greater than thi$. 

1 Gen. Good angels keep it from us ! 

Wliat may it be i You do. not doubt my faith, sir ? 

2 Gen, This secret is so weighty, 'twill require 
A strong faith to conceal it* 

1 Gen. Let me have it; 
I do not talk much* 

2 Gen. I am confident; 

You shall, sir : Did you not of late days hear 

A burzingy of a separation t/o 

Between the king and Katharine ? 

1 Gen» Yesi but it held not : 

For when the king once heard it, out of anger 
He sent command to the lord-mayor, straight 
To stop the rumour, and allay these tongues . 
That durst disperse it. 

2 Gen. But that slander, sir. 

Is found a truth now : for it grows again 
Fresher than e'er it was ; and held for certain, 
The king will venture at it* Either the cardinal, 180 
Or some about him near, have, out of malice 
To the good queen, possessM him with a scruple 
That will undo her : To confirm this too. 
Cardinal Campeius is arriv'd, and lately { 
As all tliink, for this business* 

1 Gen, 'Tis the cardinal; 
And merely to revenge him on the emperor, 

For 
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For not bestowing on him, at hb asking. 

The archbishoprick of Toledo, this is purposM. 

2 Gen. I think, you have hit the mark i But is't 
not cruel, 190 

That she should feel the smart of this } The cardinal 
Will have his will, and she must fall. 

1 Gen, 'Tis woful. 
We are too open here to argue this j 
Let's think in private more. [£jc^ttii/. 



SCENE II. 

An Anii-'Ckamber m tke Palace, Enter the Lord Chamber-' 

iaifif reading a Letter* 

My lard — 7%e horses your lordship sent fir^ with all 
the care I had^ I saw well chostn% riddtn^ andjurnished, 
Th^ were young and handsome ; and of tke best breed in 
the north, IVhen they were ready to set outjor London^ a 
man of my lord cardinal* s^ by commission^ and main power ^ 
took *em from me \ with this reason — His master would 
beserv'd befrre a subjeQ^ if not before the king: which 
stopped our mouthsp sir, 803 

I fear, he will, indeed: Well, let him have them; 
He will have all, I think. 

Enter the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk. 

Npr, Well met, my lord chamberlain* 

E i j Chan* 
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Cham, Good day ta both your graces. 

^2^. How is the king employM \ 

Cham, I left him private. 
Full of sad thoughts and troubles. sio 

Nor. What*3 the cause } 

Cham, It seemSt the marria^ with his brother's 
wife 
Has crept too near his conscieoce* 

Suf, N0| his conscience 
Has crept too near another lady. 

Nor. 'Tis so ; 
This is the cardinai*s doing, the king-cardinal : 
That blind priest, like the eldest son of fortune. 
Turns what he lists* This king will know him one 
day. 

Suf, Pray God, he do I he'll never know himself 
else. 220 

Nor, How holily he Works in all his business I 
And with what Eealt For, now he has crack'd the 

league 
Between us and the emperor, the queen*s great ne« 

phew, 
He dives into the king's soul ; and there scatters 
Doubts, dangers, wringing of the conscience, 
Fears, and despairs, and all these for his marriage t 
And, out of all these to restore the king. 
He counsels a divorce : a loss of her, 
That, like a jewel, has hung twenty years 
About his neck, yet never lost her lustre ; 230 

Of her, that tovcs him with that excellence 

That 
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That angels love good men with ; even of heri 
That, when the greatest stroke of fortune falls, 
Will bless the king : And is not this course pious } 

Ckamb, Heaven keep me from such counsel ! 'T^s 
most true. 
These news are every where \ every tqngue speaks 

'em, 
And every true heart weeps for't : All, that dare 
Look into these affairs, see his main end, 
The French ktng*s sister. Heaven will one day open 
The king*s eyes, that so long have slept upon %\o 
This bold bad man. 

Suf, And free us from his slavery. 

Nor* We had need pray. 
And heartily, for our deliverance ; 
Or this imperious man will work us all 
From princes into pages : all men*s honours 
Lie like one lump before him, to be>fashion*d 
Into what pitch he please. 

Suf, For me, my lords, 
I love him not, nor fear him ; there's my creed : 850 
As I am made without him, so 1*11 stand. 
If the king please ; his curses and his blessings 
Touch me alike, they are breath I not believe in. 
I knew him, and I know him ; so I leave him 
To him, that made him proud, the pope. 

Not, Let's in 5 
And, with some other business, put the king 
From these sad thoughts, that work, too much upon 
him :— 

E i i j My 
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My lord, you'll b«ar Us company ? 

Cham, Exaisc mc ; ^69 

The king hath sent me other- where : besides^ 
Yoifll find a most unfit time to disturb him j 
Health to your lordships. 

Nor. Thanks, my good lord chamberlain. 

[Exit Lord CkamierJain* 

A Door opensf and discovers the King sitting mid reading 

pemively, 

Suf, HoMTsad he looks! sure, he is much affii^ted. 

King, Who's there? ha! 

Nor, Pray God, he be not angry. 

King, Who's there, I say i How daw you thrust 
yourselves 
Into my private meditations ? 
Who am I ? ha I %jo 

Nor, A graciou» king, that pardons all ofFi^ces, 
Malice ne'er meant : our breach of duty, this way. 
Is business of estate ; in which, we coi^e 
To know your royal pleasure. 

King, You are too htAd : 
Go to ; 1*11 make ye know your times of business : 
Is this an hcmt for temporal ^ffiurs ? ha !-*- 

Enter WoLSEYt and Campeivs tvitA a Cmmission, 

\Vho's there? my good ]or4 cardinal >— «^0 my 

Wolsey, 

Th? quiet of my wounded conscience, 

Thou 
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Thou art a cure fit for a king. — ^You're welcome, 280 

[To Camfeius. 
Most learned reverend sir, into our kingdom ; 
Use us, and it : — My good lord, have great care 
I be not found a talker. [ To Wo lset. 

Wol, Sir, you cannot. 
I would your grace would give us but an hour 
Of private conference. 

King, We are basy ; go. [To Norf. and Sur* 

Nor» This priest has no pride in him. ^ 

Suf, Not to speak of $ 
I would not be so sick though, for his places 
But this cannot continue. ^Asidt* 

Nor, If it do, 
rtl venture one heave at him. 

Suf. I another. Ejceunt No K.F • a»d Su f . 

tVoL Your grace has given a precedent of wisdom 
Above all princes, in committing freely 
Your scniple to the v<»ce of Christendom t 
Wh6 can be angry now ? what envy reach you f 
The Spaniard, ty'd by blood and favour to her. 
Mast now confess, if he have any goodness, 309 
The trial >ust and noble. All the clerks, 
I mean, the learned ones, in christian kingdoms, 
Have their free voices i Rome, the nurse of judg* 

ment. 
Invited by your nobk self, hath sent 
One general tongue unto us, this good man. 
This just and learned priest, cardinal Campeius; 
Whom, once more, I present unto your highness. 

King^ 
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King, And, once rnore^ in mine arms I bid him 
welcome, 
And thank, the holy conclave for their loves ; 
They have sent me such a man I would have wish'd 
for. 310 

Cam, Your grace must needs deserve all Strangers' 
loves. 
You are so noble : To your lughncss* hand 
I. tender my commission ; by whose virtue 
(The court of Rome conmianding) — you, my lord 
Cardinal of York, are joined with me their servant. 
In the un partial judging of this business. 
King, Two equal men. The queen shall be ac- 
quainted 
Forthwith, for what you come :— Where's Gardiner? 

IVol. I know, your majesty has always iov*d her 
So dear in heart, not to deny her that- 320 

A woman of less place might ask by law. 
Scholars, allowM freely .to argue for her. 
King, Ay, and the best, she shall have; and my 
favour 
To him, that does best; God forbid else. Cardinal, 
Pr'ythee, call Gardiner to me, ray new secretary $ 
I find Jiim a fit fellow. 

CAHDiNAL^oeiOK^i (uid re-enter s ec;/^^, Gardiner. 

IVol, Give me your hand : much joy and favour to 
you J 
You are the king's now* 

Gard. 
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Gard, But lo be coaananded 
For €ver by your grace, whose hand has raisM me. 

Ijisidt* 

King, Come hither, Gardiner* 331 

[Walks and whispers^ 

Cam. My lord of York, was not one do^or Pace 
In this man's place before him ^ 
* WoL Yes, he was. 

Gum. Was he not held a learned man ? 

Wol* Yes, surely. 

Cam. Believe me, there's an ill opinion spread then 
Even of yourself, lord cardinal* 

Wol. How I of me ? 

Cam. They will not stick to say, you envy'd him ; 
And, fearing he would rise, he was so virtuous, 34 1 
Kept him a foreign man still : which so griev'd him. 
That he ran mad, and dy*d. 

WoL Heaven's peace be with him ! 
That's christian care enough \ for living murmurerS| 
There's places of rebuke. He was a fool. 
For he would needs be virtuous x That good fellow. 
If I command him, follows my appointment ; 
I will have none so near else. Learn this, brother. 
We live not to be grip'd by meaner persons. 350 

King. Deliver this with modesty to the queen. 

[Exit Gardiner. 
The most convenient place that I can think of. 
For such receipt of learning, is Black-Friars 5 
There ye shall meet about this weighty business : 

My Wolsey, see it furnish'd. — O my lord, 

Would 
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Would it not grieve an able mani to leave 

So sweet a bedfellow ? But^ conscience, conscience — 

0, 'tis a tender place, and I must leave her, [Exemu* 

SCENE III. 

An Attti - Chamber of the Queen* s Apartments, Enter An n e 
BuLLBN, and an old Lady, 

Anne, Not for that neither; — Here's the .pang that 
pinches : 859 

His highness having liv'd so long with her,; and she 
So good a lady, that no tongue could ever 
Pronounce dishonour of her— by my life, 
She never knew hami^doing;— -O now, after 
So many courses of the sun enthronM, 
Still growing in a majesty .and pomp—the which 
To leave is a thousand-fpld more bitter, than 
'Tis sweet at first to acquire — ^after this process. 
To give her the avaunt I it is a pity . 
Wpuld move a monster, 

Oid L. Hearts of most hard temper 370 

Melt and lament for her. 

Anne. O, God's will I much better. 
She ne'er had known pomp s though it be temporal, 
Yet, if that quarrel, fortune, do divorce 
It -from the bearer, 'tis a sufferance^ panging 
As soul and body's severing. 

Old L, Alas, poor lady I 
She's stranger now again* 
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Anne. So much the more 
Must pity drop upon her. Verily, 380 

I swear, 'tis better to be lowly born. 
And range with humble livers in content. 
Than to be perk'd up in a glistering grief, 
And wear a golden sorrow. 

Old L. Our content 
Is our best having. 

Anne, By my troth, and maidenhead, 
I would not be a queen. 

Old I. Beshrew me, I would. 
And venture maidenhead for't ; and so would you. 
For all this spice of your hypocrisy : 391 

You, that have so fair parts of woman on you, 
Have too a woman's heart ; which ever yet 
AfFe6^ed eminence, wealth, sovereignty 9 
Wliidi, to say sooth, are blessings : and which gifts 
(Saving your mincing) the capacity 
Of your soft cheveril conscience would receive. 
If you might please to stretch it. 

Anne, Nay, good troth— 

Old £• Yes, troth and troth — You would not be a 
queen ? 400 

Anne, No, not for all the riches under heaven. 

Old, L, 'Tis strange \ a three-pence bowM would 
hire me. 
Old as I am, to queen it : But, I pray you, 
What think you of a dutchess \ have you limbs 
To bear that load of titled 

Anne, No, in truth. 

OldL. 
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Old. L Then you arc weakly made : Pluck off a 
little ; 
I would not be a young count in your way, 
For more than blushing comes to : if your back 
Cannot vouchsafe this burden, *tis too weak 410 
Ever to get a boy. 
^ Anne. How you do talk I 
I swear again, I would not be a queen 
For all the world. 

Old L In faith, for little England 
You'd venture an emballing : I myself 
Would for Carnarvonshire, although there *long*d 
No more to the crown but that. Lo, who comes 
liere? 

Enter the Lord Chamberlain. 

Cham, Good morrow, ladies. What wereU worth, 
to know 
The secret of your conference } 420 

Anne. My good lord. 
Not your demand ; it values not your asking : 
Our mistress* sorrows we were pitying. 

Cham. It was a gentle business, and becoming 
The adlion of good wotnen : there is hope. 
All will be welL 

Anne. Now I pray God, amen I 

Chamb. You bear a gentle mind, and heavenly 
blessings 
Follow such creatures. That you may, fair lady, 
Perceive I speak sincerely, and high note's 430 

Ta'en 
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Ta'en of your many virtues, the king's majesty 
Commends his good opinion to you, and 
Po€s purpose honour to you no less flowing 
Than marchioness of Pembroke ; to which title 
A thousand pounds a year, annual support, 
Out of his grace he adds, 

^Tme. I do not know. 
What kind of my obedience I should tender; 
More than my all, is nothing : nor my prayers 
Are not words duly ballowM, nor my wishes 44a 
More worth than empty vanities 5 yet prayers, and 

wishes. 
Are all I can return. 'Beseech your lordship, 
Vouchsafe to speak my thanks, and my obedience, 
As from a blushing handmaid to his highness ; 
Whose health, and royalty, I pray for. 

CAam, Lady, 
I shall not fail to approve the fair conceit 
The king hath of yon.-^I have perusM her well : 
Beauty and honour in her are so mingled, [Aside* 
That they have caught the king : And who knows 
yet, 450 

Rut from this lady may proceed a gtm^ 
To lighten all this isle ? — 1*11 to the king, 
And say, I spoke with you. 

jinne. My honour'd lord. [Exit Lord Chamkrlain, 

Old L, Why, this it is 5 see, see ! 
I have been begging sixteen years in court 
(Am yet a courtier beggarly) nor could 
Conic pat betwixt too early and too late, 

F For 
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For any suit of pounds : and you, O fate ! 
A very fresh fish here (fye, fyc upon 460 

This compeird fortune ! ) have your mouth fiird up. 
Before you open it, 

Anne, This is strange to me. 

Old L. How tastes it ? is it bitter ? forty pence, nos» 
There was a lady once ('tis an old story). 
That would not be a queen, that would she not. 
For all the mud in ^gypt : — Have you heard it } 

Anne, Come, you are pleasant. 

Old L, With your theme, I could 
O'er-mount the lark. The marchioness of Pem- 
broke ! 470 
A thousand pounds a year! for pure respctt ; 
No other obligation : By my life, 
That promises more thousands : Honour's train 
Is longer than his fore-skirt. By this time, 
I know, your back will bearadutchess; — Say, 
Are you not stronger than you were ? 

Anne. Good lady. 
Make yourself mirth with your particular fancy. 
And leave me out on't. 'Would I had no being. 
If this salute my blood a jot ; it faints me, 48P 

To think what follows. 
The queen is comfortless, and we forgetful 
In our long absence : Pray, do not deliver 
What here you have heard, to her. 

Old £• What do you think me ? [Exeunt. 



SCENE 
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SCENE IV. 



A Hall in Black-Friars, Trumpets, Senntt^ and Cornets* 
Enter tzoo Vergersy with short Silver Wands j next them^ 
two Scribes, in the Habits of DoQors \ after them, the 
Archbishop ^Canterbury alone; after him, the 
Bishops of hivcohjx, Ely, Rochester, ani«S^ 
Asaph ; next them, with some small Distance, follows 
m Gentleman Searing the Purse, with the great Seal, 
and a Cardinal'' s Hat ; then two Priests, hearing each 
a Silver Cross ; then a Gentleman-Usher hare-headed, 
mccempanitd with a Serjeant at Arms, hearing a Silver 
Mace I then two Gentlemen, bearing two great Silver 
Pillars ; qfter them. Side by Side, the two Cardinals { 
iw» Noblemen with the Sword and Mace* The King 
takes Place under the Cloth of State \ the tzoo Cardinals, 
sit under him, as Judges, The Queen takes Place, some 
Distance from the King, The Bishops place themselves 
an each Side the Court, in Manner of a Consistory ; be^ 
Uw them, the Scribes, The Lords sit next the Bishops, 
The rest of the Attendants stand in convenient Order 
ahomt the &a^<. 

WW. Whilst our commission from Rome is read. 
Let silence be commanded. 

King' What's the need } 
It hath already publickly been read, 
And on all sides the authority allowed ; 490 

You may then spare that time. 

Fij Wol. 
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WoL Be*t so :— Proceed. 

Scribe. Say, Henry, king of England, come into 

the court. <- 

Crier. Henry, Idng of England, &c. 
King. Here, 

ScrUfe. Say, Katharine, queen of England, come 
Into the court. 
Crier* Katharine, queen of England, &c. 

[ The Queen makes no Answer^ rises out of her Chair, goa 
about the Court, comes to the King, and kneels at his 
Feet ; then speaks. 

Queen. Sir, I desire you, do me right and justice; 
And to bestow your pity on me s for 500 

I am a most poor woman » and a stranger, 
Born out of your dominions ; having here 
No judge indifferent, nor no more assuraiiee 
Of equal friendship and proceedings Alas, sir, 
in what have I offended you i what cause 
Hath my behaviour given to your displeaaure, 
That thus you should proceed to put me off. 
And take your good grace from me? Heaven witness, 
I have been to you a tnie and humble wife. 
At all times to your will conformable i 5 10 

Ever in fear to kindle your dtfttike, 
Yea, subject to your countenance | glad, or sorry. 
As I saw it inclin*d. When vru the hour, 
I ever conti'adifted your desire. 
Or made it not mine too ? Or which of your friends 
Have I not strove to love, although I knew 

He 
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He were mine enemy ? what fnend of mine. 
That had to him dcriv'd yowr anger, did I 
Continue in my lycing ? nay, gave not notice 
He was from tlicncc disdwrg'd ? Sir, call to mind, 
That I have been your wife, in this obedience, 521 
Upward of twenty years, and have been blest 
With many children by you : If, in the course 
And process of this time, you can report. 
And prove it too, against mine honoui* aught, 
My bond to wedlock, or my love and duty 
Against your sacred person, in God*s name. 
Turn me away 5 and let the foul*st contempt 
Shut door upon me, and so give me up 
To the sharpest kind of justice^ Please you, sir, 
TJie king, your father, was reputed for ^31 

A prince most prudent, of an excellent 
And unmatched wit and judgment : Ferdinand, 
My father, king of Spain, was reckon'd one 
The wisest prince, that there had reign'd by many 
A year before : It is not to be question'd 
That they had gathered a wise council to them 
Of every reabn, that did debate this business, 
Who dcem'd our marriage lawful 1 Wherefore I 

humbly 
Beseech you, sir, to spare me, 'till I may 540 

Be by my friends in Spain advis'd ; whose, counsel 
I will implore : If not ; i'the name of God, 
Your pleasure be fulfilled I 

WoL You have here, lady 
(And of your choice) » these reverend fathers j men 

Fiij Of 



Of singular integrity *nd learmi^gy 

Yea, the e1e6iof th« land^ Who Ate as^emfeltd 

To plead your cxtise : It sbalt be ttferefbrt iMcttlessi^ 

That longer you defer the court | a»tr«lt 

For yoiir own quiet, as to rcQixfy ^50 

What is unsettled in the king. 

Cam^ His grace 
Hath spoken welly and Justly: ThtfrtffOi^i maddm. 
It's fit this royal session do proceed $ 
And that, without delay, th^r arguments 
Be now produced, and heard. 

Queen, Lord cardinal-^-^-^ 
To you I speak* 

JVol, Your plea^re, madam ? 

Queen. Sir, 566 

I am about to weep ; but, thinking that 
We are a queen (or long have dream*d so), certaioy 
The daughter of a king, my drops of tears 
1^11 turn to sparks of fire. 

WoL Be patient yet. 

Queen. I will, when you are hufnble | nay, before. 
Or God will punish me. I do believe^ 
Induc*d by potent circumstances, thait 
You are mine enemy ; and make my challeilge, V 
You shall not be my Judge « for it is you ijyo 

HaVe blown this coaf betwixt my lord and me-*- 
Which God*9 dew quench t --Therefore, I say again, 
I utterly abhor, yea, from my soul 
Refuse you for my judge j whom, yet once more, 
} )io)d xny most malicious foci and tbiak not 

At 
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At all a iHend to frtdi. 

^«/. I do ptfKyft»«9 
Y^u speak am HIM ytMcrself ; wbo etef yec 
Hare stood titf <shttity, smd dis^tey^d «b0 elBefti 
Of dispMitioil g«nt)e,. and Of wkdeMi 580 

0*er*tdppTfig woman's poiter. MKdam, you do me 

wrong s 
I have no spleen against you ; riof injustke 
For youy or arty : iMhft £atT I imVe proceeded, 
Or how far further shaU^ is wfiirratftted 
By a comnrissioiifrdm the consistory. 
Yea, the whole consistory of Rome. Yoti clmrge me^ 
That I have blown ihh coal : I do deny it : 
The king is present ; M it be knowA to hi(n> 
That I gainsay my deed^ how may he wound. 
And worthily^ my falsehood } yea, a^ much 5^0 
As you have done my trutK. If he know 
That I am free of your report^ he knows, 
1 am not of your wrong. Therefore in him 
It lies, to cure me : and the cure is, to 
Kemove these thoughts ivo/m yoo : The which before 
H^ highness shall speak in, I do beseech 
You, gracious madam, to untbink your speaking, 
And to ^y so no tf^re. 

Queen, My lord, my lord, 
I am a simple woman, much too weak . 6co 

To oppose. your cunning. You are meek, and hum- 
ble- raouth'd ; 
You sign your place and calling, in full seeming. 
With meekness and humility $ but your heart 

Is 
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Is crammM with arrogaiicy, spl^n^ and pride. 
You have, by fortune, and his highness* favours. 
Gone slightly o'er low steps $ mmI now mre mourned^ ~ 
Where powers are your retainers : and your words» 
Domesticks to you» serve your will, as*t please 
Yourself pronounce their office* • I must tell you. 
You tender more your person^s honour, than 610 
Your high profession spiritual t That again 
I do refuse you for my judge ; and here. 
Before you all, appeal unto the pope. 
To bring my whole cause *fore his holiness^ 
And to be judg*d by him. 

[SAe curtesies to the King^ and offers to depart* 

Cam. The queen is obstinate, 
Stubborn to justice, apt to accuse it, and 
Disdainful to be try'd by it ^ 'tis not well. 
She^s going away. 

King. Call her again. 620 

Crier. Katharine, queen of England, come into 
the court. 

Uiha-. Madam, you are call*d back. 

dueen. What need you note it ? pray yon, keep 
your way : 
When you are call'd, return. — ^N«w the Lord help. 
They vex me past my patience 1 — pray you, pass on ; 
1 wUl not tarry ; no, nor ever more, 
Upon this business, my a^ppearance make 
In any of their courts. 

[ Exeunt Quten^ and her Attendants* 

King, Go thy ways, Kate : 
That man i'tlie world, who shall report he has 630 

A better 
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A better wife^ let hbn in iiought be trusted. 
For shaking false in that : Thou artt ak«e 
(If thy rare quaikics, Mteet geatiencwi 
Thy meekness t<ttnt^like» v»sfe->like government*^ 
Obeying in conunandiiig— 4ind thy parts 
Sovereign and pious else9 could tpeak thee out). 
The queen of earthly queens :-^Slie is noble born : 
And> like her true nobility, she has 
Carried herself towards me* 

Wol> Most gractouA air, 640 

In humblest manner I require your highneSs, 
That it shall pkaSe you to declare^ in hearing c* 

Of all these ears {f6r ivhefe I arh robb'd and bounds 
There must I be unloosed ; al^ough not there 
At once and fuUy satisfy *d). Whether ever I 
Did broach this business to your highness $ or 
Lay*d any scruple in ^our way» which might 
Induce you to ,the question on-*r I Or ever . 
Have to you»*«<>bttt with thanks to Ood for such 
A royal lcidy<»-«ttpake one the least woni, xhaA might 
Be to the prejudice of her present state, ^ 6^t 

Or touf^ of her good person ? 

King. My idrd cardinal, 

I do excuse yots} yea, upon mine honour, 

I free you £rom*t. You are not to be taught 

That you have many enemies, chat know noC 

Why they a«« to^ but» like to village curs. 

Bark when tbdr fellows do : by some of these 

The queen is put in anger ^ You are exctis'd : 

But will yott be more justify'd ? you ever 660 

Have 
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Have wisVd the sleeping of this business | never 
Desir'd it to be stirr'd i but oft have hindred, oft. 
The passages made toward it :-M}n my honour, 
I speak my good lord cardinal to this point, 
And thus far clear him. Now, what mov*d me to't,— 
I will be bold with time, and your attention : — 
Then mark the inducement. Thus it came;— give 

heed to't :— 
My conscience first received a tenderness. 
Scruple, and prick, on certain speeches utterM 
By the bishop of Bayonne, then French ambassador ; 
Who had been hither sent on the debating 671 

A marriage, *twixt the duke of Orleans and 
Our daughter Mary : l*the progress of ^is business^ 
Ere a determinate resolution, he 
(I mean, , the bishop) did require a respite ; 
Wherein he might the king his lord advertise 
Whether our daughter were legitimate, 
Respe&ing this our marriage with the dowager. 
Sometime our brother's wife i This res{Hte shook 
The bosom of my conscience, entered me, 680 

Yea, with a splitting power, and made to trouble 
The region of my breast ; which forc'd such way. 
That many mazM considerings did throng. 
And pressed in with this caution. First, methought^ 
I stood not in the smile of heaven ; who had 
Commanded nature, that my lady's womb, 
if it conceiv'd a male child by me, should 
Do no more offices of life to*t, than 
The grave docs to the dead : for her male>issue 

Or 
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Or died where they were made, or sliortly after 690 
This world had air'd them.: Hence I took a thought. 
This was a judgment on me j that my kingdom. 
Well worthy the best heir o'the world, should not 
Be gladded in't by me : Then follows, that 
I weigh'd the danger which my realms stood in 
By this my issue's fail ;• and that gave to me 
Many a groaning throe. Thus hulling in 
The wild sea of my conscience, I did steer 
Toward this remedy, whereupon we are 
Now present here together ; that's to say, yco 

I meant to rectify my conscience*— which 
I then did feel full sick, and yet not well- 
By all the reverend fathers of the land. 
And doctors learned. — First, I began in private 
With you, my lord of Lincoln ; you remember 
How under my oppression i did reek. 
When I first mov*d you. 

Lin. Very well, my liege. 

King, I have spoke long ; be pleas'd yourself to 
say 
Hqw far you satisfy'd me ? 710 

Lin. So please your highness, 
The question did at first so stagger me— i* 
Bearing a state of mighty moment in't. 
And consequence of dread — tliat I committed 
The daring'st counsel which I had, to doubt; 
And did entreat your highness to this course. 
Which you are running here. 

King. 1 then movM you. 

My 
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My lord of Canterbury ; and got your leave 

To make this present summons : — Unsolicited y%o 

I left no reverend person in this court ; 

But, by particular consent, proceeded 

Under your hands and seals. Therefore, go on ; 

For no dislike i'the world againet the person 

Of our good queen, but the sharp thorny points 

Of my alleged reasons, drive this forwai4 1 

Prove but our mairiage lawful, by my life. 

And kingly dignity, we are contented 

To wear our mortal state to come, with her, 

Katharine our queen, before the primest creature 

That's paragon'd o'thc world, 73 1 

Cam* So please your highness. 
The queen being absent, 'tis a needful fkness 
That we ad^um this court to further day : 
Mean while must be an earneat motion 
Made to the queen, to call back her appeal 
She intends unto his holiness. [ Tk^ tUi to dtpurt. 

King, I may perceive. 
These cardinals trifle with mt : I abhor 
This dilatory sloth, and tricks of Rome. 740 

My learn'd and well-beloved servant, Cranmer, 
Pr'ythee, return I with thy approach, I know, 
My comfort comes along. Break up the court : 
I say, set on. [Exeuntj in Manner 4u ikty ent€T*d* 
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ACT III. SCENE I. 



7h Queen's Apartments. The Queen and ker ffmen, 

as at Work. 

Queen, 

Take thy lute, wench : my soul grows sad with 
troubles ; 

Sing, and disperse them, if thou canst : leave work- 
ing. 

SONG. 

Orpheus zuitk his lute made trees. 
And the mauntain^tops, that freeze j 

Bow tkemsehes, when he did sing : 
To his musich, plants , andjlowers^ 
Ever sprung \ as sun, and shozoers. 

There had made a lasting spring. 

Every thing that heard him play^ 

ExKn the billows of the sea, to 

Hung their heads, and then lay by* 
In sweet musick is such art } 
Killing care, and grief of heart. 

Fall asleep, or, hearing, die, 

G Enter 
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Enter a Gentleman* 

Queen. How now \ 

Gent. An't please your grace, the two great car- 
dinals 
Wait in the presence. 
Queen. Would they speak with me ? 
Gent. They will'd me say so, madam. 
Queen. Pray their graces ao 

To come near. [ExitGent.\ What can be their bu- 
siness 
With me, a poor weak woman, fallen from favour ? 
I do not like their coming, now I think on't. 
They should be good men j their aftairs are righ- 
teous : 
But, All hoods make not monks. 

£«/tfrWoLSEy, ab^Campeius. 

WoL Peace to your highness ! 
Queen. Your graces find me here part of a house* 
wife } 
I would be all, against the worst may happen. 
What are your pleasures with me, reverend fords f 
,WoL May it please you, noble madam, to with- 
draw oo 

Into your private chamber, we shall give you 
The full cause of our coming. 

Queen. Speak it here j 
There's nothing I have done yet, o* my conscience. 
Deserves a corner ; 'Would, all other women 

Could 



A 
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Could speak this with as free a soul as I do f 
My lords, I care not (so much I am happy 
Above a number), if my actions 
Were try'd by every tongue, every eye saw 'em. 
Envy and base opinion set against 'em, 40 

-I know my life so even : If your business 
Seek me out, and that way I am wife in, 
Out with it boldly ; Truth loves open dealing. 

Wol. Tanta est erga te mentis integritas^ regina sere* 
nissima — 

Queen. O, good my lord, no Latin ; 
I am not such a truant since my coming. 
As not to know the language I have liv*d in : 
A strange tongue makes my cause more strange, sus- 
picious ; 
Pray, speak in English \ here are some will thank 

you. 
If you speak tnith, for their poor mistress* sake ; 50 
Believe me, she has had much wrong : Lord cardinal. 
The willing*st sin I ever yet committed, 
May be absolv*d in English, 

Wol. Noble lady, 
I am sorry my integrity should breed 
(And service to his majesty and you) 
So deep suspicion, where all faith was meant* 
We come not by the way of accusation, 
To taint that honour eveiy good tongue blesses ; 
Nor to betray you any way to sorrow ; 60 

You have too much, good lady ; but to know 
How you stand minded in the weighty difference 

G i j Between 
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Between the king and you ; and to deliver^ 
Like free and honest men, our just opinions. 
And comforts to your cause. 

Cam. Most honour*d madam^ 
My lord of York— out of his noble nature. 
Zeal and obedience he still bore your grace ; 
Forgetting, like a good man, your late censure 
Both of his truth and him (which was toO far)-— 
Oflers, as I do, in a sign of peace, 71 

His service, and his counsel. 

Queen* To betray me. {Aside. 

My lords, I thank you both for your good wills, 
Ye speak like honest men (pray God, ye prove to !) 
But how to make ye suddenly ail answer, 
In such a point of weight, so near mine honour 
(More near my life^ I fear) with my weak wit. 
And to such men of gravity and learning, 
In truth, I know not. I was set at work 80 

Among my niaids : full little, Ood knows, looking 
Either for such men, or stich business. 
For her sake that I have bc^n (for I feel 
The last fit of my greatness), good your graces. 
Let me have time, and counsel, for my cause ; 
Alas llama woman, friendless, hopeless. 

IVol. Madam, you wrong the king's love with these 
fears ; 
Your hopes and friends are infinite. 

Queen, In England, 
But little for my profit; Can you think, lords, 90 
That any Englishman dare give me counsel i 
Or be a known friend, "gainst his highness* pleasure 

(Though 
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(Though he be grown so desperate tq be honest). 
And live a siibjeft } Nay, forsooth, my friends, 
They that must weigh out my afHi6lions, 
They that my trust must grow to, live not here j 
They are, as all my other comforts, far hence. 
In mine own country, lords. 

Cam, I would, your grace 
Would leave your griefs, and take my counsel, loo 

Qtuen, How, sir? 

Cam. Put your main cause into the king*s pro* 
te6tien ; 
He's loving, and most gracious : * twill be much 
Both for your honour better, and your cause ; 
For, if the trial of the law overtake you. 
You'll part away disgraced. 

IVoL He tells you rightly. 

Queen, Ye tell me what ye wish for both, my ruin : 
Is this your christian counsel ? out upon ye I 
Heaven is above all yet ; there sits a Judge, no 

That no king can corrupt. 

Cam. Your rage mistakes us. 

Queen. The more shame for ye 5 holy men I 
thought ye. 
Upon my soul, two reverend cardinal virtues ; 
But cardinal sins, and hollow hearts, I fear ye « 
Mend 'em for shame, my lords. Is this your com- 

fort ? 
The cordial that ye bring a wretched lady ? 
A woman lost among ye, laugh'd at, sco^n'd ? 
I will not wish ye half my miseries ; 
I liavc more charity : But say, I warn'd ye | i«o 

Giij Take 
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Take heed> for lieaven*s salte,^ take heed, le$t at once 
The burden of my sorrows fail upon ye. 

^(7/. Madam, this is a mere distra^ion | 
You turn the good we offer into envy. 

Qjueen* Ye turn me into nothing : Woe upon ye. 
And all such false professors ! Would ye have me 
(If you have any justice, any pityj 
If you be any thing but churchmen's habits) 
Put my sick cause into his hands that hates me ? 
Alas ! he has banishM.me his bed already $ 130 

His love, too long ago : I am old, ray lords. 
And all the fellowship I hold now whh him 
Is only my obedience. What can happen 
To me, above this wretchedness ? all your studies 
Make me a curse like this. 

Cam. Your fears are worse. 

Qiuen, Have Iliv'*d thus long — let me speak myself, 
Since virtue finds no friends — ^a wife, a true one I 
A woman (I dare aay, without vain-glory) 
Never yet branded with suspicion ? 14^ 

Have I with all my full affections 
Still met the king } lov*d him next heaven } obey*d 

him ? 
Been, out of fondness, superstitious to him } 
Almost forgot my prayers to content him ? 
And am I thus rewarded I *tis not well, ]ords> 
Bring me a constant woman to her husband. 
One that ne'er dream'd a joy beyond his pleasure ; 
And to that woman, when she has done most, 
Yet will I add an honour — a great patience. 



Wol, Madam, you wander from the good we aim 
at. i5<3f 

Queen* My lordi I dare not make myself ^o guiltyi 
To give up wiUingly that ftoble title 
Your master wed me to : nothing but death 
Shall e^er divciree my dignities; 

WoL Pray, hear me. 

Qiuen. 'Would I had nevei" trod this English earth/ 
Or felt the flatteries that grow upon it I 
Ye have angels* faces, but heaven knows yourheiuts. 
What will become of me now, wretched fedy } 
I am the most unhappy \*^oman living.— 160 

Alas \ poor wertches, where are now -fcruk fortunes ? 

[TokerWimeni 
ShipWreck'd upon a kingdom, whei^e nb pfty. 
No friends, no hope ; no kindred Weep for Aie, 
Almost, no grave allow* d me : — Like the lily, 
That once was* mistress of the field, ancJ ftcfurish'd, 
1*11 hang my head, and perish. 

WoL If your grace 
Could but be brought to know our ends are honest, 
You'd feel more comfort : why should we, good lady. 
Upon what cause, wrong you ? alas ! our places, 170 
The way of our profession is against it ; 
We are to cure such sorrows, not to sbw *em. 
For goodness* sake, consider what you do ; 
How you may hurt yourself, ay, utterly 
Grow from the king's acquaintance, by this carriage. 
Tlie hearts of princes kiss obedience. 
So much they love it ; but, 'to stubborn spirits, 

3 They 
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They swell, and grow as terrible as storms. 

I know, you have a gentle, noble temper, 

A soul as even as a calm i Pray, think us 180 

Those we profess^ peace-makers, friends, and ser* 

vants. 
Cam. Madam, youMl find it so. You wrong your 

virtues 
With these weak women's fears. A noble spirit^ 
As your*s was put into you, ever casts 
Such doubts, as false coin, from it. The king loves 

you; 
Seware, you lose it not : For iu» >f you please 
To trust us in your business, we are ready 
To use our utmost studies in your service. 
Queen, Do what ye will, my l(H'dst And, pray, 

forgive me. 
If I have us'd myself unmannerly 1 190 

You know, I am a woman, lacking wit 
To make a seemly answer to such persons* 
Pray, do my service to his majesty : 
He has my heart yet ; and shall have my prayers. 
While I shall have my life. Come, reverend fathers,. 
Bestow your counsels on me : she now begs. 
That little thought, when she set footing here, 
bhe should have bought her dignities so dear. 

lExeuMt. 
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SCENE U. 



AfUi'Ckambcr to the King*s Apartment, Enter Duke of 
N0R.FOLK, DukeofSvVYOl.fii the EarlqfSvti^zr^ 
and the Lord Chamberlain. 

Nor, If you will now unite in your coraplaintSy 
And force them with a constancy^ the cardinal sod 
Cannot stand under them : If you omit 
The offer of this time, I cannot promise^ 
But that you shall sustain more new disgraces* 
With these you bear already. 

Sur, I am joyful 
To meet the least occasion, that may give me 
Remembnuice of my father^in^law^ the duke^ 
To be reveng*d on him. 

Suf, Which of the peers 
Have uncontemn*d gone by him, or at feast aid 
Strangely negledled ? when did he regard 
The stamp of nobleness in any peirsoni 
Out of himself \ 

Cham. My lords, you speak your pleasives i 
What he deserves of you and me, I know ; 
What we can do to him (though now the time 
Gives way to us), I much fear. If you cannot 
Bar his access to the king, never attempt > 

Any thing on him ; for he hath a witchcraft 
Over the king in his tongue. . aao 

Nor. 
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N&r, Of fear him not ; 
His spell in that is out : the king hath found 
Matter against him, that for ever mars 
The honey of his language. No, he's settled^ 
Not to come^ff, in his displeasure. 

Sur. Sir, 
I should be glad to hear such news as this 
Once every hour. 

Nor, Believe it, this is true. 
In the divorce. Ills contrary proceedings 230 

Are all unfolded $ wherein he appears. 
As I would wish mine enemy. 

Sur, How came 
His practices to light ? 

Suf. Most strangely. 

Sur, O, how, how? 

Siif, The cardinal's letter to the pope miscarried. 
And came to the eye o' the king : wherein was read^ 
How that the cardinal did entreat his holiness 
To stay the jiidgment o* the divorce ; For if B40 

It did take place, / do, quoth he, perceive^ 
My king is tangled in afftSion to 
A creature of the queen's^ lady Anne BuUen* 

Sur, Has the king this ? 

Stif, Believe it. • 

Sur, Will this work ? 

Cham* The king in this perceives him, how he 
^ coasts. 
And hedges, his own way. But in this point 
All his tricks founder, and he brings his physick 

After 
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After his patient's death ; the king already a^o 

Hath married the fair lady. 

Sur. * Would he had 1 

Suf. May you be happy in your wish, my lord ; 
For, I profess, you have it. 

Sur, Now all my joy 
Trace tlie conjunction ! 

Suf, My amen to't ! 

Nor, All men's. 

Suf, There's order given for her coronation s 
Marry, this is yet but young, and may be left tSo 
To some ears unrecounted.— But, my lords. 
She is a gallant creature, and complete 
In mind and feature : I persuade me, from her 
Will fall some blessing to this land, which shall 
In it be memorized. 

Sur. But, will the king 
Digest this letter of the cardinal's ? 
The lord forbid I 

N(tr, Marry, Amen! 

Svf, No, no 4 870 

There be more wasps that buz about his nose, 
Will make this sting the sooner. Cardinal Campeius 
Is stolen away to Rome ; hath ta'en no leave ; 
Has left the cause o* the king unhandled ; and 
Is posted, as the agent of our cardinal. 
To second all his plot. I do assure you, 
The king cry'd, ha ! at this. 

Cham, Now, God incense himi 
And let him cry, ha, louder 1 

ft Nor. 
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Nor. Buty my lord, $86 

When returns Cranmer ? 

Suf. He is return'd, in his opinions ; which 
Have satisfyM the king for his divorce^ 
Together with all famous colleges 
Almost in Christendom : shortly, I beUeve, 
His second marriage shall be published, and 
Her coronation. Katharine no more 
Shall be caird, queen ; but princess-dowager^ 
And widow to prince Arthur. 

Nor. This same Cranmer*$ s^t 

A worthy fellow* and hath ta*en much pain 
In the king's business. 

Suf. He has ; and we shall see him 
For it, an archbishop. 

Nor. So I hear. 

Suf. 'Tis so. 
The cardinal—-* 

£n/frWoLSBY, am/ Cromwell. 

Nor* Observe, observe, he's moody^ 

Wol. The packet, Cromwell, 
Gave*t you the king ? 300 

Crom. To his own hand, in his bed-cluunber. 

Wol, LookM he o' the inside of the paper i 

Crom, Presently 
He did unseal them ; and the first he viewed. 
He did it with a serious mind \ a heed 
Was in his countenance : You, he bade 
Attend him here tliis morning. 

wit. 
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Wd. Is he ready 
To come abroad } 

Crom. I think, by this he is. 310 

JVoL Leave me a while.— [£xii Cromwell. 
It shall be to the dutchess of Alen^on, 
The French king^s ^ster : he shall marry her.— 
Anne BullenI No ; 1*11 no Anne BuUens for him : 
There's '^ore in*t than fair visage. — BuUen I 
No, we'll no Biillens 1 — Speedily I wish 
To hear from Rome.— The marchioness of Pern* 
broke I— 

Nor* He's discontented. 

Suf, May be, he hears the king 
Does whet his anger to him. 3ao 

Syr. Sharp enough. 
Lord, for thy justice I 

Wol» The late queen's gentlewoman; a knight's 
daughter. 
To be her mistress* mistress t the queen*s queen I— 
This candle burns not clear t 'tis I must snuff it ; 
Then, out it goes.— What though I know her vir* 

tuous. 
And well-deserving I yet I know her for 
A spleeny Lutheran ; and not wholesome to 
Our cause, that she should lie i'the bosom of 
Our hard-ru?d king. Again, there is sprung up 
Anheretick, an arch one, Cranmer; one 331 

Hath crawrd into tlie favour of the kingi 
And is his oracle. 

Nor, He is vex'd at something. 

H Sur. 
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Sur. I would, *twere something that would fret the 
string, 
The master cord of his heart ? 

Enter the King, reading a Schedule ; and Lev EL. 

Suf. The king, the king! 

King, What piles of wealth hath he accumulated 
To his own portion i and what expence by the hour 
Seems to flow from him 1 How, i* the name of tlurift, 
Does he rake this together I — Now, my lords ; 341 
Saw you the cardinal } 

Nor. My lord, we have 
Stood here observinghim : Some strange commotion 
Is in his brain ; he bites his lipj and starts i 
Stops on a sudden, looks upon the ground. 
Then, lays his finger on his temple ; straight. 
Springs out into fast gsut ; then, stops agaia. 
Strikes his breast hard ; and anon, be casts 
His eye against the moon : in most strange postures 
We have seen him set himself* 351 

King, It may well be ; 
There is a mutiny in his mind. This morning 
Papers of state he sent me to peruse. 
As I required ; And, wot you, what I found 
There ; on my conscience, put unwittingly ? 
Forsooth, an inventory, thus importing— 
The several parcels of his plate, his treasure, 
Rich stuffs, and ornaments of household ; which 
I find at such proud rate, that it out-speaks 360 

Possession of a subject. 
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Nor, It is heaven's will ; 
Some spirit put this paper in the packet^ 
To bless your eye withal. 

King* If we did think 
His contemplations were above the earth. 
And fix*d on spiritual objed^, he should still 
Dwell in his musings ; but, I am afraid. 
His thinkings are below the moon, not Worth 
His serious considering. ^jq 

XHetaket his Seat; and w&tspers LoV£L, 
toko gees to Wo Lss Y. 

iVol, Heaven forgive me !— • 
Ever God bless your highness I 
. King, Good my lord. 
You are full of heavenly stuff, and bear the in- 

vcntory 
Of your best graces in your mind | the which 
You were now running o'er : you have scarce time 
To steal from spiritual leisure a brief span. 
To keep your earthly audit: Sure, in th^t 
I deem you an ill husband j and am glad 
To have you therein my companion, 380 

IVoL Sir, 
For holy offices I have a time ; a time 
To think upon the part of business^ which 
I bear 1* the state ; and nature does require 
Her times of preservation, which, perforce, 
I her frail son, amongst my brethren mortiil, 
Must give my tendance to* 

King, Yo\xhaiVtsMwc\L 

H i j H'oL 
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Wot, And ever may your highness yoke together^ 
As I wiU tend you cause, my doing well 390 

With my well saying ! 

King, *Tis well said again ; 
And 'tis a kii^d of good deed, to say well ; 
And yet words are no deeds. My father lov*d you: 
He said, he did ; . and with his deed did crown 
His word upon you. Sio/ce I had my office, 
I have kept you next my heart ; have not alone 
Employed you where h^h profits might come home^ 
But par*d my present havings, to bestow 
My bounties upon you. 400 

WoL What should this mean ? [Andt. 

Sur, The Lord increase this, business I {Aside^ 

King, Have I not made you 
The prime man of the state i I pray yoa^ tell me^ 
If what I now pronounce, you have found true: 
And, if you may confess: it, say withal,- 
If you are bound to us, or no. What say youf 

Wd. My sovereign, I confess, your royal graces, 
Shower'd on me daily, have been more^ than could 
My studied purpo;ses requite ; which went 410 

Beyond all man's endeavours : my endeavours 
Have ever come too short of my' desires, 
Yet, fill'd with my abilities : Mine own ends 
Have been mine so, that evermore they pointed 
To the gopd of your most sacred person, and 
The proQt of the state. For your great graces 
Heap'd upon me, poor undeserver, I 
Can nothing render but allegiant dianks } 

My 
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My prayers to heaven for you ; my loyalty^ 

Which ever has, and ever shall be growings 420^ 

•Till death, that winter, kill it. 

King, Fairly answerM ; 
A loyal and obedient subje£l is 
Therein illustrated : the honour of it 
Does pay the aft of it ; as, i* the contrary^ 
The foulness is the punishment* I presume. 
That, as xny hand has open'd bounty to you, 
My heart droppM love, my power rain*d honour, more 
On you, than any ; so your hand, and heart. 
Your brain, ^nd every funftion of your power, 430 
Should, notwithstanding that your bond of duty, 
As *twere in love's particular, be more 
To me, your friend, than any. 

fVoL I do profess, 
That for your highness* good I ever laboured 
More than mine own ; that am, have, and will be, 
Though all the world should crack their duty to you,^ 
And throw it from their soul ; though perils did 
Abound, as thick a$ thought could make 'em, and 
Appear in forms more horrid ; yet my duty, 440 
As doth a rock against the chiding flood. 
Should the approach of this wild river break. 
And stand unshaken your's. 

King, *Tis nobly spoken :— 
Take notice, lords, he has a loyal breast, 
For you have seen him open't.— Read oVr this ; 

[^Giving kirn Papers. 
Hiij Aiid, 
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And, after, this: axid then to breakfast^ witli 
What appetite you have* 

[ Exit King^ frowning upon Cardinal Wo L s e Y ; the 
Nobles throng after him, whisfering andsmiling. 

Wol, What sboiQld this mean ? 
What sudden anger's this \ how have I reap*d it ? 450 
He parted frowning from me, as if ruin 
Leaped from his eyes : Sd looks the chafed lion 
Upon th^ daring huntsman that has gall*d him; 
Then ra^es him nothmg. I must read this paper-; 
I fear,, the story of his anger» — 'Tis so ; 
This paper has undone me : — *Tis the account 
Of all that world of wealth I have drawn together 
For mine own ends ; indeed, to gain the popedom. 
And fee my]^friends in Rome. O negligence. 
Fit for a fool to fall by ! What cross devil 460 

Made me put this main secret in the packet 
I sent the king } Is there no way to cure this ^ 
)>Io new device to beat this from his brains } 
I know 'twill stir him strongly ; yet I know 
A way, if it take right, in spite of fortune 
Will bring me off again. What's . this— 7i^i« Popef 
The letter, as I live, with all the business 
I writ tQ his holiness. Nay then, £irewel I 
I bavp touch'd the highest point of all mjr greatness ; 
And, froip that full meridian of my gk)ry> 470 

I haste now to my setting : I shall fall 
Like a bright esihalation in the eveningi 
AAd no man see me more* 

Recent ft 
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Re-enUr the Dukes ^ Nor folic, and Suffolk, tAe 
Earl tf/* S u R R E Y , and tht Lord Chamber lain. 

Nor, Hear theking^s pleasure, cardiaal : who com- 
mands you 
To render up the great seal presently 
Into our hands $ and to confine yourself 
To Eshcr house, my lord of Winchester's, 
*Till you hear further from his highness. 

Wa, Stay, 
Where's your commission, lords X words cannot carry 
Authority so mighty. 481 

5«/I Who dare cross 'em ? 
Bearing the king's will from his mouth expressly f 

Woi. 'Till I find more than will, or words, to do i^ 
(I mean, your malice), know, officious lords, 
I dare, and must deny it* Now I feel 
Of what coarse metal ye are moulded— envy. 
How eagerly ye follow my disgrace. 
As if it fed ye \ and how sleek and wanton 
Ye appear in every thing may bring my ruin \ 490 
Follow your envious courses, men of malice ; 
You have christian warrant for 'em, and, no doubt, 
In time will find their fit rewards. That seal. 
You ask with such a violence, the king 
(Mine, and your master), with his own hand gave me t 
Bade me enjoy it, with the place and honours. 
During my life ; and, to confirm his goodness, 
Ty'd it by letters patent : Now, who'll take it ? 

Sur, The king, that gave it. 

Wot. 
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fVoL It must be himself then. ^09 

Sur, Tliou art a proud traitor, priest. 

fVoi. Proud lordy thou liest ; 
Within these forty hours Surrey durst better 
Have burnt tliat tongue^ than said so. 

Sur. Thy ambition, 
TJiou scarlet sin, robbM this bewailing land 
Of noble Buckingham, my father-in-law ; 
The heads of all thy brother cardinals 
(With thee> and all thy best parts bound together}| 
WeighM not a hair of his. Plague of your policy I 
You sent me deputy for Ireland ; 51 1- 

Far from his succour, from the king, from all 
That might have mercy on the fault thou gav*st him ; 
Whilst your great goodness, out of holy pity, 
Absolved him with an axe. 

IV0L This, and all else 
This talking lord can lay upon my credit, 
I answer, is most false. The duke by law 
Found his deserts : how innocent I was 
From any private malice in his end, 5fiO 

His noble jury and foul cause can witness. 
If I lov*d many words, lord, I should tell you, 
Y&a have as little honesty as honour ; 
That I, in the way of loyalty and truth 
Toward the king, my ever royal master, 
Dare mate a sounder man than Surrey can be^ 
And all that love his follies* 

Sun By my soul. 

Your 
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Your long coaty priest| protects you; thou should^st 

feel 
My sword i* the life*blood of thee else.— My lords. 
Can ye endure to hear this arrogance ? 53t 

And from this fellow ? If we live thus tamely. 
To be thus jaded by a piece of scarlet, 
Farewel nobility j let his grace go forward| 
And dare us with his cap, like larks. 

Wol. All goodness 
Is poison to thy stomach. 

Sur. Yes, that goodness 
Of gleaning all the land*s wealth into one. 
Into your own hands, cardinal, by extortion ; 540 
The goodness of your intercepted packets. 
You writ to the pope, against the king : your good* 

ness. 
Since you provoke me, shall he most notorious.--* 
My lord of Norfolk— as yqu axe truly noble. 
As you respedt the common good, the state 
Of our despis*d nobility, our issues. 
Who, if he live, will scarce be gentlemen- 
Produce the grand sum of his sins, the articles 
Collected from his life ; — I'll startle you 
Worse than the sacring bell, when the brown wench 
Lay kissing in your arms, lord cardinal. 65^ 

Wol. How much, methinks, I could despise this 
man. 
But that I am bound in chanty against it ! 

Nor. Those articles, my lord, arc in the king*s 
hand : 

But, 
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# 

But, thus much, they are foul ones. 

WoL So much fairer. 
And spotless, shall mine innocence arise> 
When the king knows my truth. 

Sur. This cannot save you : 
J thank my memory, I yet remember 560 

Some of these articles ; and out they shall. 
Now, if you can blush, and cry guilty, cardinal^ 
You'll shew a little honesty. 

WoL Speak on, sir; ' 

I dare your worst objedtions : if I blush, 
Jt is, to see a nobleman want manners. 

Sur. rd rather want those, than my head. Have 
at you. 
First, that, without the king*s assent, or knowledge. 
You wrought to be a legate ; by which power 
You maimM the jurisdi61ion of all bishops. 570 

Nor, Then, that, in all you writ to Rome, or else 
To foreign princes. Ego & Rex mem 
Was still inscribed ; in which you brought the king 
To be your servant. 

Suf, Then, that, without the knowledge 
Either of king or council, when you went 
Ambassador to the emperor, you made bold 
To carry into Flanders the great seai . 

Sur, Item, you sent a large commission 
To Gregory de Cassalis, to conclude, 580 

Without the king's will, or the state's allowance, 
A league between his highness and Ferrara. 

Suf. 
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Suf, That, out of mere ambition, you have caus*d 
Your holy hat to be stampt on the king's coin. 

Sur, Then, that you have sent innumerable sub* 
stance 
(By what means got I, leave to your own conscience). 
To furnish Rome, and to prepare the ways 
You have for dignities ; to the mere undoing 
Of all the kingdom. Many more there are ; 
Which, since they are of you, and odious, 590. 

I will not taint my mouth with. 

Cham, O my lord, 
Press not a falling man too far; *tis virtue : 
His faults lie open to the laws ; let them. 
Not you, corre6t him. My heart weeps to see him 
So little of his great self. 

Sur, I forgive him. 

Suf, Lord cardinal, the king's further pleasure is*-« 
Because all those things, you have done of late 
By your power legatine within this kingdom, 600 

Fall into the compass of a Prtmunire-^ 
That therefore such a writ be su'd against you j 
To forfeit all your goods, lands, tenements. 
Castles, and whatsoever, and to be 
Out of the king's pyoteftion : — This is my charge. 

Nor. And so we*ll leave you to your meditations 
How to live better. For your stubborn answer. 
About the giving back the great seal to us. 
The king shall know it, and, no doul)t, shall thank 
vyou. 
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So fare you well^ my little good lord cardinal ! 610 

[Exeunt all but Wolset. 
WoL So farewel to tlie little good you bear me. 
Farewel, a long farewel, to all my greatness I 
This is the state of man ; To-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope> to-morrow blossoms. 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him : 
The third day, comes a frost, a killing frost ; 
And — when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a ripening — ^nips his root. 
And then he falls, as I do. I have ventured. 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 620 
These many summers in a sea of glory ; 
But far beyond my depth : my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me $ and now has left me^ 
Weary, and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp, and glory of this world, I hate ye ; 
I feel my heart new open'd : O, how wretched 
Is that poor man, that hangs on princes^ favours I 
There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to, 
That sweet aspeft of princes, and our ruin, 630 

More pangs and fears than wars or women have; 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
"Never to hope again. — 

EfUcr CfiOUyf^hLf amazedly» 

Why, how now, Cromwell ^ 

Crom» I have no power to speak, sii*. 

Wol. 
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Wol. What, amaz'd 
At my misfortunes \ can thy spirit wonder, 
A great man should decline ? Nay, an you weep, 
I am fallen indeed. 

Crtfnu How does your grace ? 640 

Wol. Why, well 5 
Never so truly happy, my good Cromwell. 
I know myself now ; and I feel within me 
A peace above all earthly dignities, 
A still and quiet conscience. The king has cur^d m^ 
I humbly thank his grace ; and from these shoulders. 
These ruin*d pillars, out of pity, taken 
A load would sink a navy, too much honour ; 
O, *tis a burden, Cromwell, 'tis a burden. 
Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven* 6^0 

Crom. I am glad, your grace has made that right 
use of it, 

Wol. I hope, I have : I am abl6 now, methinks 
(Out of a fortitude of soul I feel). 
To endure more miseries, and greater far. 
Than my weak-hearted enemies dare offer* 
What news abroad ? 

Crom, The heaviest, and the worst. 
Is your displeasure with the king, 

WoL God bless him I 

Cfom. The next is, that Sir Thomas More is chosen 
Lord chancellor in your place. <SS| 

Wol. That's somewhat sudden : 
But he*s a learned man. May he continue 
Long in his highness' favour, and do justice 

I For 
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For truth's sake and his conscience j that his bones^ 
When he has nin his course, and sleeps in blessings. 
May have a tomb of orphan's tears wept on them I 
What more ? 

Crom, That Cranmer is retum'd with welcome, 
Instaird lord archbishop of Canterbury. 670 

Wj/. That's news indeed. 

Cram. Last, that the lady Anne, 
Whom the king hath in secrecy long marry'd 
This day was view'd in open, as his queen. 
Going to chapel ; and the voice is now 
Only about her coronation. 

fVoi, There was the weight that puU'd me down. 
O Cromwell, 
The king has gone beyond me, all my glories 
In that one woman I have lost for ever : 
No sun shall ever usher forth mine honours, 680 

Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
Upon my smiles. Go, get thee from me, Cromwell ; 
I am a poor fallen man, unworthy now 
To be thy lord and master t Seek the king ; 
That sun, I pray, may never set ! I have told him 
What, and hoW true thou ait: he will advance thee I 
Some little memory of me will stir him, 
I know his noble nature, not to let 
Thy hopeful service perish too : Good Cromwell, 
Negle^ him not ; make use now, and provide 6go 
For thine own future safety. 

Crom, O. my lord. 

Must 
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Must I then leave you ? must I needs forego 
So goody so noble, and so true a master? — 
Bear witness, all that have not hearts of iron, 
^With what a sorrow Cromwell leaves his lord. — 
The king shall have my service ; but my prayers 
For ever, and for ever, shall be your*s. 

Woi, Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries ; but thou hast forc*d me, 700 
Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. 
Let's dry our eyes : And thus far hear me, Cromwell j 
And — when I am forgotten, as I shall be ; 
And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more must be heard of— say, I taught thee, 
Say, Wolsey — that once trod the ways of gloxy. 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honours- 
Found tliee a way, out of his wreck, to iise in \ 
A sure «nd safe one, though thy master miss*d it. 
Mark but my fall, and that that niin*d me. 71* 

Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition ; 
By that sin fell the angels, how can man then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by*t ? 
Love thyself last : cherish those hearts that hate 

thee ; 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace. 
To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not : 
Let all the ends, thou almost at, be thy country's. 
Thy God*s, and truth's ; then if thou fall'st, O 

Cromwell I 

* lij Thou 
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Thou ^U*st a blessed martyr. Serve the king ; 

And— Pr'ythee, lead me in : \ 79t 

There take an inventory of all 1 have^ 

To the last penny ; *tis the king's : my. robe. 

And my integrity to heaven, is all 

I dare now call mine own. O Cromwell^ Cromwell! 

Had I but served my God with half the zeal 

I serv*d my king, he would not in mine age . 

Have left me naked to mine enemies. 

Crom, Good sir^ have patience. 

Wol. So I have. Farewel 7^ 

The hopes of court I my hopes in heaven do dwell. 

[ExeuHim 



ACT IV. SCENE L 

A Street in Westminster. Eider two Gentlemen^ meeiimg 

one another. 

1 GentUnutn. 

XP u. «ire well met once agsun. 
s Gen. So are you. 

1 Gen. You come to take your stand here* aad be* 
hold 
The lady Anne pass from her coronation \ 

%Gen, *Ti8 all my business. At our last encounter. 
The; duke of Buckingham came from his trial. 
I Gen. 'Tis very true : but that time offer'd sor- 
row. 

This, 
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This, general joy. 

ft Gen, *Tis well : the citizens, 
I am sure, have shewn at full their royal minds \ to 
As, let 'em have their rights, they are ever forward 
In celebration of this day with shews. 
Pageants, and sights of honour* 

1 Gtn, Never greater, 
Nor, 1*11 assure you, better taken, sir. 

% Gen, May I be bold to ask what that contains. 
That paper in your hand ? 

1 Gen. Yes ; 'tis the list 
Of those, that claim their offices this day. 
By custom of the coronation. so 

The duke of Suffolk is the first, and claims 
To be high steward ; next, the duke of Norfolk, 
To be earl marshal : you may read the rest. 

s Gen, I thank you, sir ; had I not known those 
customs, 
I should have been beholden to your paper. 
But, f beseech you, what*s become of Katharine, 
The princess-dowager } how goes her, business ? 

1 Gen. That I can tell you too. The archbishop 
Of Canterbury, accompanied with other 
Learned and reverend fathers of his order, 30 

Held a late court at Dunstable, six miles off 
From Ampthill, where the princess lay 5 to which 
She oft was cited by them, but appear^ not : 
And, to be short, for not appearance, and 
The king's late sci^uple, by the main assent 
Of all these learned men she was divorc*d, 

I i i j And 
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And the late marriage made of none eWeO. i 
Since which| she was removed to Kimbolton^ 
Where she remauns now sick* 

s Gen, Alas, good lady I-^ 40 

The trumpets sound : staod ^close, the qu^ea is com^ 

ing. [Hoitdqjiu 

Thb order of the coronation. 

t . A lively Flourish of Trumpets. 

5. Then two Judges, . . 

3. Lord Chancellor 9 with the Purse and Mace Before Aim, 

4. Choristers singing. . [Musidu 
j. Mayor of London, hearing the Maco^ Them Garterp 

in his Coat of Arms, and on his Head a gilt Cofiper 
Crown. 

6. Afar^ttii Do &SET» hearing a Saptre of Gold, (mkh 
Head a Demt-Coronal of Gold, IVithhim, the Earl tf 
Surrey, bearing the Rod of Silver with the Dove^ 
crowned with an Earl's Coronet, Collars £/* ^5* 

7. Duhe of SvvvoLHf in his Rode of Estate, his Coromti 
on his Headf Bearing a long white Wand, as High 
Steward. With him^ the Duhe £/* Norfolk* with 
the Rod of MarshcUshipy a Coronet on his Head, Collars 

' ofSS. 

8. A Canopy home by four of the Cinque Ports i under ii^ 
the Queen in her Robe { in her Hair richly adorned with 
Pearl, crowned. On each Side her, the Bishops of 
London and Winchester. 

9. The old Dutchess £/*Norfolk, in a Coronal iff Gold, 
wrought with Flowers, bearing the Queen's Train. 

10. Certain 
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10. Certain Ladies or Countesses f with, plain Circlets qf 

Gold withoiU Flowers. . . ' /• 

71^. pass oocf the Stage in Order and Stat^* 

« Gen* A rdysfl train, belkve me. -— These I 

w • • • • * 

Who^s that, that be$yr$ i^ sc^trf^i? 

1 Gen. Marquis Dorset : 
And that ,thc carl qf Surrey, wifji the rod. 

s Gen. A bold, brave geatlcimafi. That should be 
The duke of Suffolk. j 

1 Gen. *Tis the same ; high steward. 

fi Gen. And that my lord of Nprfolk.^ 

1 Gen. Yes. 30 

s Gen. Heaven bless thee I [Looking m the Queen* 
Thou liast the sweetest face I ever lopk*d o;i.— n 
Sir, as I have a ^\j\, she is an angel 1 
Our king has all the Indies in his arms, ■ • ^, 
And more, and richer, when he strains tiiat lady : . 
I cannot blame his consdence^ 

1 Gen. They, that bear 
The cloth of honour over her, are four barons 
Of the Cinque-Ports. 

s Gen* Those. men are happy; soareaU, are near 
her. ^ 

I take it, she that carries up the t^un^ 
Is that old noble lady, dutche^s of Norfolk* 

1 Gen. It is \ and all the rest are countesses* 

ft Gat. Their coronets say so. These are stars, in* 

deeds 

And, 
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And, sometimesy falling ones. 
I Gen. No more of that. 
[Exit Procession, with a great Fiottrish of TrumpeU. 

i Enter a tJdrd GenUeman* 

God save you, sirl Where have you been broiling? 

3 Gin* Among the crowd i* the abbey ; where a 
finger 
Could not be wedg'd in more s I am stifled. 
With the mere rankness of th«r joy. 70 

a Gen. You saw the ceremony ? 

aGfli. Thatidid. 

1 Gen. How was it? 
« .3 Gen. Well worth the seeing* 
* tt Gen. Good sir, speak it to us. 

3 Gen. As well as I aih able. The rich stream 
Of lords, and ladies, having brought tlie queen 
To a prepared place in the choir, fell oiF 
A distance from her ; while her grace sat down 
To i£st awhile, some half an hour, or so. So 

In a rich chair of state, opposing freely 
The beauty of her person to the people. 
Believe me, sir, she is the goodliest woman 
That ever lay by man : which when the people 
Had the full view of, such a noise arose 
As the shrouds make at sea in a stiff tempest. 
As loud, and to as many tunes t Hats, cloaks 
(Doublets, I think), flew up ; and had their faces 
Been loose, this day they bad been lost. Such joy 
I never saw before. Great-belly *d women, 90 

That 
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That had not half a week to go, like rams 
In the old time of war, would shake the press. 
And make *em reel before 'em. No man living 
Could say, Hdt is my wift^ there; all were wovtn 
So strangely in one piece. 

% Gen. But, what foUowM } 

3 GiH. At length her grace rose^ and with modest 
paces 
Came to the altar; where sHf kneePd, and, saint-lik*^ 
Cast her fair eyes to heaven, and pray'd devoutly. 
Then rose againi and bow'd her to the people ; loO 
When by the archbishop of Canterbury^ 
She had all the royal makings of a queen | 
As holy oil> Edward Confessor*s crown^ 
The rod, and bird of peacei and all ,such emblems 
Laid nobly on her : which performed, the choir^ 
With all the choicest musickpf the kingdom^ , ^ 
Together sung Te Deum^ So she paftQ^». ^ 

And with the same full state pac'd back ^igaia 
To York-Place,» where the feast is held. 

1 GeUf .You mu$t no ^lore call it York-Place|, that*fl 

,■ . pasit; . . ItO 

For, since the cardinal fell, that title's lost | 
'Tis npff the kingly and €alI*4-**^yhitel^llf 

3 Gen, I know it ; 
But 'tis so lately alter'd, that the old name 
Is fresh about me* 

2 Gen, What two reverend bishops 

Were those that went on each side of the queen f 
v. . 3 Gen» 
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3 Gen. Stokesly, and Gardiner 5 the one, of Win- 
chester 
(Newly preferr'd from the king's secretary), 
Theothe^ London. i«o 

8 Gen. He of Winchester 
Is held no great good lover of the archbishop*s. 
The virtuous Cranmer. 

3 Gen. All the land knows that : 
However, yet there's no great breach; when It 

comes, 
Cranmer will find a friend will not shrink from him. 

a Gtn, Who may that be, I pray you } 

3 Gen. Thomas Cromwell ; 
A man in much esteem with the king, and truly 
A worthy friend. The king has made him 130 

Master o* the jewel-house. 
And one, already, of the privy-council. 

s Gen. He will deserve more. 

3 Gen. Yes, without all doubt. 
Come, gentlemen, ye shall go my way, which 
Is to the court, and there shall be my guests ; 
Something I can command. As I walk thither^ 
rii tell ye more. 

Botk. You may coinmand us, sir. [ExaaU. 



SCENE 
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SCENE II. 



KimboUon. £ji/^ Katharine, Dowager^. sicA, led 
between Griffith ker Gentknum-Uskert and Pa* 
TIENCE her Woman. 

Grif. How docs your grace ? l^o 

Katk» Oy Griffithi sick to death : 
My legs, like loaded branches, bow to the earth, 
Willing to leave their burden : Reach a chair ;— ^ 
So — now, methinks, L feel a little ease. 
Didst thou not tell me, Griffith, as thou led*st me. 
That the great child of honour, cardinal Wolsey, 
Was dead ? 

Crif. Yes, madam } but, I think, your grace. 
Out of the pain you sufFer*d, gave no ear to*t* 

Kath. Pr'ythee, good Griffith, tell me how he 
dy'd ; 150 

If well, he step*d before me, happily. 
For my example. 

Grif. Well, the voice goes, madam : 
For after the stout earl Northumberland 
Arrested him at York, and brought him forward 
(As a man sorely tainted) to his answer. 
He fell sick suddenly, and grew so ill. 
He could not sit his mule. 

Kath, Alas, poor man I 

Grif. At last, with easy roads, he came to Lei- 
cester, 160 

Lodg'd 
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]LodgM in the abbey ; where the reverend abbot. 

With all his convent, honourably receivM him ; 

To whom he gave these words — father abiot. 

Ah old maftf 6roken tuith the storms of staUp 

Is come to lay his weary hones among ye i 

Give him a little earth for charity I 

So went to bed ; where eagerly his sickness 

Pursued him still $ and> three nights after this. 

About the hour of eight (which he himself 

Foretold, should be his last), full of repentance, 170 

Continual meditations, tears, and sorrows. 

He gave his honours to the world again, 

His blessed part to heaven, and slept in peace* 

Kath, So may he rest ; his faults lie gently on him ! 
Yet thus far, Griffith, give me leave to speak him^ 
And yet with charity — He was a man 
Of an unbounded stomach, ever ranking 
Himself with princes; one, that by suggestion 
TyM all the kingdom : simony was fair play ; 
His own opinion was his law : I* the presence 180 
He would say untruths ; and be ever double. 
Both in his words and meaning : He was never. 
But where he meant to ruin, pitiful : 
His promises were, as he then was, mighty ; 
But his performance, as be is now, notliing. 
Of his own body he was ill, and gave 
The clergy ill example. 

Grif, Noble madam, 
Men's evil manners live in brass ; their, virtues 
We write in water. May it please your highness 

3 To 
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To hear me speak his good now ? • 191 

Kaik. Yes, good Griffith ; 
I were malicious else. 
,Grif, This cardinal. 
Though from an humble stock, undoubtedly 
Was fashioned to much honour. From his cradle. 
He was a scholar, and a ripe, and good one : 
Exceeding wise, fair spoken, aild persuading : 
Lofty, and sour, to them that lov'd him not j 199 
But, to those men that sought him, sweet as summer. 
And though he were unsatisfy'd in getting 
(Which was a sin), yet in bestowing, madam. 
He was most princely : Ever witness for him 
Those twins of learning, that he rais'd in you, 
Ipswich, and Oxford ! one of which fell with him. 
Unwilling to out-live the good he did it ; 
The other, though unfinishM, yet so famous. 
So excellent in art, and still so rising. 
That Christendom shall ever speak his virtue. 
His overthrow heap*d happiness upon him ; si^ 

For then, and not *till then, he felt himself. 
And found the blessedness of being little i 
And, to add. greater honours to his age 
Tlian man could give him, he dy*d, fearing God. 

Katk* After my death I wish no other herald. 
No other speaker of my living a6lions. 
To keep mine honour from corruption. 
But such an honest chronicler as Griffith. 
Whom I most hated living, thou hast made me. 
With thy religious truth, and modesty, s^ft 

K Now 
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Now in his ashes honour : Peace be with him. Im- 
patience, be near me still ; and set me lower : 
I have not long to trouble thee, — Good Griffith, 
Cause the musicians play me that sad note 
I nam*d my knell, whilst I sit meditating 
On that celestial harmony I go to. 

Sad and solemn Mustek* 

drif. She is asleep t Good wench, let^s sitMowa 
quiet, 
For fear we wake her : — Softly, gentle Patience. 

TAe Vision. Enter y solemnly tripping one after another ^ 
six Personages, clad in toAite Robes^ wearing on their 
Heads Garlands oJBays^ and golden Vizards on their 
Faces \ Branches of Bays^ or Painty in their Hands^ 
Theyjirst congee unto her, then dance ; and^ at certain. 
Changes^ the first two hold a spare Garland over her 
Head ; at which, the other four make reverend Courte^ 
sies i then the two, that held the Garland, deliver the 
same to the other next two, who observe the same Order 
in their Changes, and holding the Garland over her 
Head : which done, they deliver the same Garland to the 
last two, who likewise observe the same Order : at whick 
(as it were by Inspiration), she makes in her Sleep Signs 
of Rejoicing, and holdeth up her Hands to Heaven : and 
so in their Dancing th^ vanish, carrying the Garland 
with then. The Mustek continues. 

Katk, 
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Katk^ Spirits of peace^ where are ye ? Are ye all 
gone } 
And leave me here in wretchedness behind ye ? 830 

Grif* Madam, we are here. 

KiUk, It is not you I call for : 
Saw ye none enter, since I slept } 

Grif, None, madam* 

KtUh. No 1 Saw you not, even now, a blessed troop 
Invite me to a banquet j whose bright faces 
Cast thousand beams upon me, like the sun ^ 
They promisM me eternal happiness 1 
And brought me garlands, Griffith, which I feel 
I am not worthy yet to wear t I shall^ 240 

Assuredly. 

Grif. I am most joyful, madam, such good dreams 
Possess your fancy. 

Katk, Bid the musick leave. 
They are harsh and heavy to me. [Musick aases. 

Pat* Do you note. 
How much her grace is alterM on the sudden f 
How long her htx. is drawn ? How pale she looks. 
And of an earthy cold > Mark her eyes. 

Grif, She is going, wench ; pray, pray. 250 

Fat. Heaven comfort her 1 

I,nUr 9 McssmgfTm 

Mes* An't like your grace— 
KatA. You are a saucy fellow : 
Deserve we no more reverence i 
Otif. You are to blame, 

K i j Knowing, 
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Knowings she .will not lose her wonted greatness. 
To use so rude behaviour : go to, kneel. 

Mes» I humbly do entreat ypur highness* pardon f 
My haste made me unmannerly : There is staying 
A gentleman^ sent from the king, to. see you. %6o 
Kath* Admit him entrance, GrifHth : But this 
fellow 
Let me iie'cr see again. 

\^Exeunt Griffith, and Messenger, 

Re-enter Griffith, with Capucius. 

If my sight fail not. 

You should be lord ambassadpr from the emperor^ 

My royal nephew, and your name Capucius* 

Capk Madam, the same, your servant. 

KatJif. O my lord, 
The times, and titles, now are altered strangely 
With me, since first you knew me. But, I pray you^ 
What is your pleasure with me ? ^ nyo 

Cap, Noble lady, 
First, mine own service to your grace j the next. 
The king's request that I would visit you i 
Who gi'ieves much for your weakness, and by me 
Sends you his princely commendations. 
And heartily entreats you take good comfort. 

KatA. O my good lord, that comfort comes too 
late I 
*Tis like a pardon after execution : 
That gentle physick, given in time, had cur'd mej 
But now I am past all comforts here, but prayers. 

How 
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How doet his highness ? ' aSi 

Cd(/. Madam, in good health* 

Kaik. So may he ever do \ and ever flourish. 
When I shall dwell with woi^ms, and my poor name 
Banish*d the kingdom ! — ^Patience, is that letter, 
I caus*d you write, yet sent away ? 

Pat, No, madam. ■ ' * 

Kaih. Sir, I most humbly pray you to deliver 
This to my lord the king. • • 

Cap, Most willingy madam. . s^o 

Keth. In which J. have commended to his goodness 
The model of oiu* chaiste loves, l^is young daugh- 
ter:— i 
The dews of heaven fall thick in blessings on her !-*» 
Beseeching him, to give her virtuous breeding % 
(She is young, and of a itoble modest nature 1 
I bopCi she will deserve well) and a little 
To love her for her mother's sake, that lov*d him, 
Heaven knows how dearly* My next poor petition 
Is, that his noble grace would have some pity 
Upon my wretched women, that so long 300 
Have follow'd both my fortunes faithfully i 
Of which there is not one, I dare avow 
(And now I should not li^), but will deserve, 
For virtue, and true beauty of the soul, 
For honesty, and decent carriage, 
A right good husband ; let him be a noble ; 
And, sure, those men are happy that shall have *env. 
The last is, for my men ; — ^they are the poorest. 
But poverty could never draw *em from me ;— ? 

Kiij Th^t. 
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And something over to remember me by s 

If heaven had pleas'd to have given me longer life^ 

And able means^ we had> not .parted thus. 

These are the whole contents :«-«And, good my lordf . 

By that you love the dearest in this world. 

As you wish christian peace to souls departeds 

Stand theise poor people*s friend> and urge the king 

To do me this last right. 

Cap* By heaven, I wiU $ 
Or let me lose the fashion of a man. . ^ao 

JKatA, I thank you, honest lord. Remember me 
In all humility unto his highness : 
Say, his long.trouMe now is passing 
Out of this world t tell .him, in desidi I blest him. 
For so I will.— Mine ey^s grow dim.— Farewel, 
My lord.— —Griffith, fareweh*--— Nay, Patience^ 
Yqu must not leave me yet* I must to bed ;•— ^ 
Call m more w»men. — When I am dead, goo4 

wench, 
Let xne be us*d withr honour } strew me over ^%^ 
With maiden flowers, thatall the world may know 
I was a chaste wife to my grave : embalm me. 
Then lay me forth i aldion^ unqueenM, yet like 
A queen, and daughter to a king, inter me. 
I can no more.-—. [£«wa^ leadmg Kathakine* 
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t MTV. SCENE L - A 

Some Pari of, tie Pakcu . ^^ Gajpldikbr JSiii^ ^ 
Wifu&ester, « Pa^e wxki a. Torek before himpmt ^ 

Sir Thomas Loybl. ' . 

» . / • •» 

Gardiner* . 

It's one a'clock, 1>oy, is*tiiotl, * . \ 

Boy, It hath struck. 

Gard. These should be houn fat ofoestttics, • v^^* 
Not for delights ; times to j!qiair-oiir nature • 
With comforting repose^ and not for ua . 
To waste these'^mes. -^ Good hour of nighty ^ir 
Thomas I . ^ ^ • 

Whither so kte ? 

Loo. Came you frora the kiog^ my lord-? 

Card* I did» Sir Thomas ; and left htm atprimero 
Wtdi the duke of Suffolk., so 

Lev. I must to him too, • « 

Before he go to bed. Til take my leave* 

Gard. Not yet. Sir Thomas LoveK What*8 tie 
matter f 
It seemsy you are in haste : an if there be 
No great offence belongs to*ty give your friend 
Some touch of your late business ; Aifairs, that walk 
(As» they say, spirits do) at midnight, have 
In them a ^wilder nature, than the business 
That seeks dispatch by day» 

Loo* 
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Lov, My lord, I love you ; 20 

And durst commend a secret to your ear 
Much weightier* than this work. The queen's in 

.labour, 
T'hey say, in great C5ttrert% ;.and fear*^, 
S^e'il with the labour end. 

Card, The fruit, she goes with, 
I pray for heartily ; that it niay find 
Good time, and live : but for the stock, Sir Thomas^ 
I wish it grubb'd upf now, 

Lov. Methinks, I could 
Cry thf amen ) and yftniy conscience says 30 

She*s a good creature, and, sweet lady^ does 
P^crve our better wishes. 
' G<tr^. But, sir, si r . ■ ■ » 
Hear me. Sir Tlipmas : You arf a gentleman 
Of mine own way ; I know you wise, religious ; 
And, let me tell you, it will ne'er be well— ? 
♦Twill not. Sir Thomas Level, take*t of m»-^ 
'Till Cranmer, Cromwell, ^ her two hands, and she, 
^eep in their graves. 

Loo* Now, sir, you speak of two 40 

The most rema^M i' the kingdom. As for Crom- 
well— 
Beside that of the jewel-house, he*s made master 
O* the rolls, and the king's secretary \ further, sir. 
Stands in the gap and trade of more preferments. 
With which the time will load him i The archbishop 
Is the king's hand, and tongue | And who dare speak 
pne syllable agsunst him ) 

Card. 
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Card, Yes, yes, Sir Thomas, 
There are that dare ; and I myself hav« yentur'i 
To speak my mind of him : and, indeed, this day^ 
Sir (I may tell it you), I think, I have ,^1 

Incens*d the lords o* the council, that he is 
(For so I know he is, they know he is), , 
A most arch heretick, a pestilence \ 

That does infed): the land : with which .they move^i 
Have broken- with the king ; who hath so far 
Given ear to o^r complaint (of hi^ great grace 
And princely Care ; foreseeing thosi? feU, mischiefs- 
Our reasons laid befotre himj,, he hath (rommandedj 
To-morrow morning to the covmciUboard , . jSp 
He be convente4» He*^ a rank'We^d, Six Thomas^ 
And we must, root him out. , . From your .ajSTairs 
I hinder you too long : good night, .$ir Thomas. 

Lov. Many good night$, my lor4 > I xcst your ^r- 
vant« lExfunt Gaudjinsr, and Pag^* 

As LOY Eh is going oui, tnttt the King, ctfid tht Duie if 

"Suffolk. ^ 

Ring, Charles^ I will play no more to-^night \ 
My mind's not on't, you are too hard fjw; m?. 

Suf Sir, I did never win of you before. 

King, But little, Charles ^ 
Nor shall not, when my fancy's on, my play.— ^ 
Now, Lovel, from the queen what if tjie news? 70 

Lav, I could not personally deliver to her » 
What you copipanded me, but by her woman 
I sei^t your message ; who ro^t^rn'd her thanks. 

In 
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In the greatest humbleness, and desirM your hignness 
Most heartily to pray for her. 

King. What 8ay*st thou i ha I 
To pray for her } what, is she crying out ? 

Loo, So said her woman ; and that her sufferance 
made 
Almost each pang a death. 

XfVi^. Alas, good lady I 8« 

Suf. God safely quit her of her burden, and 
With gentle travel, to the gtetdding of 
Your highness with an heir ! 

King, *Tis midnight, Charles, 
Pr*ythee, to bed ; and in thy prayei^ remember 
The estate of my poor queen. Leave me alone; 
For I must think of that, which company 
Would not be friendly to. 
' Suf. I wish your highness 

A quiet night, and my good mistress will 90 

Kemismber in my prayers. 

King. Charles, goodnight.— [Exit SufrOLK. 

inter Sir Anthony Denny. 

Well, sir, what follows f 
Denny. Sir, I have brought my lord the archbishop. 

As you commanded me. 
King. Hat Canterbury ^ 
Denny. Ay, my good lord. 
King. 'Tis true : Where is he, Denny f 
Denny. He attends your highness* pleasure. 99 

King. Bring him to us. [Exit Dbnnt; 

lov. 
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tov. This is about that which the bishop spake ; 
I am happily come hither. I Aside, 

Jl€-enter DuvHY, ottM CrannTer. 

King* Avoid the gallery. [Lovml s<metA to stay. 
Ha!— I have said. — Be gone. 
What I — [ Examt Lo v e L, and Denny* 

Cran. I am fearful : — Wherefore frowns he thus f 
*Tis his aspedl of terror. All's not well. 

King, How now, my lord i You do df sire to knavir 
Wherefore I sent for you. 

Cran, It is my duty lia 

To attend your highness* pleasure. 

King, Pray you, arise. 
My good and gracious lord of Canterbury. 
Come, you and I must walk a turn together ; 
I have news to tell you : Come, come, give me your 

hand. 
Ah, my good lord, I grieve at what I speak. 
And am right sorry to repeat what follows : 
I have, and most unwillingly, of late 
Heard many grievous, I do say, my lord, 
Grievous complaints of you ; which, being consider*4f^ 
Have mov*d us and our council, that you shall isi 
This morning come before us i where, I know. 
You cannot with such freedom purge yourself. 
But tliat,, 'till further trial, in those charges - 
Which will require your answer, you must take 
Your patience to you, and be well contended 

ft To 
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To make your house our Tower : You a brother of 

us, 
It fits we thu&. proceed, or else no witness 
Would come against you. 

Cran, I humbly thank your highness ; 130 

And am right glad to catch this good occasion 
Most* thoroughly to be winnow'd, where my chafF 
And corn shall fly asunder : for, I know. 
There's none stands under more calumnious tongues, 
iThan I myself, poor man. 

King. Stand up, good Canterbury ; 
Thy truth, and thy integrity, is rooted 
In us, thy friend : Give me thy hand, stand up ; 
Pr'ythce, let's walk. . Now, by my holy dame. 
What manner of man are you ? My lord, I look*d 
You would have given me your petition, that * 141 
I should have ta'en some pains to bring together 
Yourself and your accusers ; and to have heard you^ 
Without indurance, further. 

Cran> Most dread liege. 
The good I stand on is my truth, and honesty i 
If they shall fail, I, with mine enemies, 
Will triumph o'^r my person ; which I weigh not. 
Being of tTiose virtues vacant. I fear nothing 
What can be said against me. S5« 

King, Know you not 
How your state stands i* the world, with the whole 

world } 
Your enemies are many,' and not small ; their prac* 
txces 

Must 
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Must bear the same propartion : and not ^ver 
The justice and the truth o* the question carries 
The due o' the verdidt with it ; At what ease 
Might corrupt minds procure knaves as corrupt 
To swear against you ? such thiogshsSvc been don^ 
You are potently oppos'd ^ and with a jooalicis 
Of as great size. Ween you of better lucfc, x6^ 
I mean, in perjur'd witness, than your master. 
Whose minister you are, whiles hevd he Wd^ 
Upon this naughty earth ? Goto, goto; ,J 

You take a precipice for no leap of danger. 
And woo your own destru^oa. . 

Cran. God, and your majesty, 
Prote^ mine innocence, or I fall into 
The trap is laid i^r me I . ', 

/iCfVi^. Be of good cheer ; . , 

They shall no more prevail, than we give wJay to^u. I 
Keep comfort to you i and this morning see 17II 

You do appear before them : if they shall 0itehceK.-5 \ 
In charging you with matters, to commit you, . 
The best persuasions to the. contrary 
Fail not to use, and with what vehemency 
The occasion shall instru6l you : if entreaties 
Will render you no remedy, this ring 
Beliver them, and your appeal to us 

There make before them, Look, the good QiaiK 

weeps I 
He's honest, on mipe honour. God*s blest mother I 
I swear, he is true-hearted 5 and a soul igf 

None better in nay kingdom,— Get ypu gone, 

^ And 
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His lai|gM4g$ in his tears. [B;sU Cranmbr. 

EtUer an old Lady, 

Sen. [toifkin.'] Come back; WhsX mean you } 

Lady, 1*11 not come back ; the tidings that I bring 
Will make my boldness manners. — ^Now, good an- 
gels 
Fly o*er thy royal head, and shade thy person 
Under their blessed wings I 

King. Now, by thy looks 190 

J guess thy message. Is the queen delivered f 
Say, ay $ and of a boy. 

Lady, Ay, ay, my liege ; 
And of a lovely boy : The God of heaven 
Both now and ever bless her 1— ..^*tis a girl^ 
Pronuses boys hereafter. 8ir, your queen . 
Desires your visitation, and to be 
Acquainted with this stranger ; *ds as like you^ 
As cheery is to cherry. 

King, Lovel — 800 

Enter LoVEL. 

Lov, Sir. 

King* Give her aa hu^d^^d mai'ks. 1*11 to the 
queoi. [Exit King. 

Lady. An hundred marks I By this light, 1*11 have 
more. 
An ordinary groom is for such payment. 
I will have more, or scold it out of Hm. 
* ' Said 
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Said I fbi- this, thie girl w&s llk^ td himl 

I will hsive riiore, or ^Ise unsay^t ; and hdw^ 

lYhile it i^ hot, 1*11 |ji(t it to Ihe issu^. [Ekeunl. 



SCENE if. 

— " f. 

b^ore the Council-Chamber* Cranmbk, ServanU^ 
Door-Keeper^ &c. attending. 

Cran. I hope, I am not tea late \ and yet the gen* 
tleihah, 809 

That was sent to me from iht eouncil, pray*d me 
To iliake gr^at haste. All filsi ? ^hat means this ?— 

Hoal 
Who waits there \ — Su^e, you know me r 

D. Keep. Yfcs, riiy lord ; 
But yet t cannot help you. 
Ctan. Why } 

D. Keep. Your grace must wait, *till you be caU'd 
for. 

« 

Enter DoBor Butts, 

Cran* So— 

MuUs. This i^ k i^\tt^ of mallCe. I atn glad, 
I came this way so happily : The kin^ 
Shall uiidfetstand it presently. [Ejcit Butt^. 

Cran. [Asidei] *Tis Butts, ftfti 

The king*s ^hysidan ; As he ^iit sil6ng, 
How «arnes|ly he cast hi$ eyes lipoii the t 
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Pray heaven he sound not my disgrace 1 For certain. 
This is of purpose Is^yM^ by some that hate me 
(God turn their hearts 1 I never sought their malice) 
To quench mine honour : they would shame to make 

me 
Wait else at door; a fellow counsellor. 
Among boys, groomsj and lackeys. But their plea- 
sures 
Must be fulfiird, and I attend with patience. 030 

Enter the King^ and Butts, at a Window above. 

Butts, ril shew your grace the strangest sight— 

King. What's that, Butts } 

Butts, I think, your highness saw this many a day. 

King, Body o* me, where is it ? 

Butts, There, my lord : 
The high promotion of hi& grace of Canterbury ; 
Who holds his state at door^ 'mongst pursuivants^ 
Pages, and foot-boys. 

King^ Ha 1 *Tis he, indeed : 
Is this the honour they do one another ? S40 

•Tis well, there's one above *em yet. I had thought. 
They had parted so much honesty among 'em 
(At least, good manners) as not thus to suffer 
A man of his place, and so near our favour. 
To dance attendance on their lordships* pleasures. 
And at the door too, like a post with packets. 
By holy Mary, Butts, there's knavery 1 
Let *em alone, and di*aw the curtain close : 
We shall hey more anon.— 249 

Enter 
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ErUer the Lord ChanctlloTf places kh^Ifat the tipper End 
of the Table on the Leji-Hand ; a Seat being left void 
above him, as for the Archbishop of Ckiir^KBVKY. 
Duhe ^Suffolk, Duhe ^NorFOLky Surrby^ 
lord Chamberlain, and Gk^DivSKi 4edt tkemtelvei in 
Order on each Side^ Cromwell at the Umer End, 
as Secretary, 

Chan, Speak to th^ businesd, master secretary : 
Why are we met in council ? 

Crom, Please your honours, 
Tint chief cause concerns his grac6 of Canterbury. 

Gard. Has he had knowledge of it } 

Crom, Yes. 

Nor. Who waits there ? 

B. Keep. Without, my noble lords ? 

Card. Yes, 

, D. Keep, My lord archbishop ; 
Arid lias done half an hour, to know your pleasures, 

Chan. Let him come in. s6l 

D. Keep. Your grace may enter now. 

[CranMer approaches the Council^Tabie. 

Chan. My good lord archbishop, I am very sorry 
To sk here at this present, and behold 
That chair stand empty : But we all arc men. 
In our ewn natures frail ; and capable 
Of our flesh, few are angels : out of which frailty. 
And want of wisdom, you, that best should teach us, 
Have mtsdemeanM yourself, and not a little. 
Toward the king first, then his laws, in filling s/o 

tiij The 
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The whole realm,, by .your teaching, and your chap. 

lams' 
(For so we are inform'd), with new opinions, 
Pivcrs, and dangerous 5 which are heresies. 
And, not reformM, may prove pernicious. 

Gard, Which reformation must be sudden too. 
My noble lords : for thoise, that tame wild horses. 
Pace 'em not in their hands to make 'em gentle; 
But stop their mouths with stubborn bits, and spur 

'em, 
•Till they obey the manage. If we suffer 
(Out of our easiness, and childish pity 280 

To one man's honour) this contagious sickness^ 
Farewel all physick : And what foUows then ? 
Commotions, uproars, with, a general taint 
Of the whole state : as, of late days, our neighbours. 
The upper Germany, can dearly witness. 
Yet freshly pitied in our memories. 

Cran. My ^ood lords, hitherto, in all the progress 
Both of my life and office, I have labour'd, 
And with no little study, that my teaching, 
And the strong course of my authority, 2^0 

Might go one way, and safely ; and the end 
Was ever, to do well : nor is there living 
(I speak it with a single heart, my lords) 
A man, that more detests, more stirs against. 
Both in his private conscience, and his place, 
Defacers of a publick peace, than I do. 
pray heaven, the king may never find a heart 
With less allegiance in itl Men, tliat make 

* Envy, 
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Envy, and crooked malice^ nourishment. 

Dare bite the best, I do beseech your lordships^ 300 

That, in this case of justice, my accusers. 

Be what they will, may stand forth face to fac^ 

And freely urge against me. 

5a/*. Nay, my lord. 
That cannot be j you are a counsellor, 
And, by that virtue, no man dare accuse you* 
Gard, My lord, because we have business of more 
moment, 
We will be short with you. 'Tis his highness* plea- 
sure. 
And our consent, for better trial of you. 
From hence you be committed to the Tower ; gio 
Where, being but a private man again. 
You shall know many dare accuse you boldly. 
More than, I fear, you are provided for. 

Cran, Ah, my good lord of Winchester, I thank 
you. 
You are always my good friend \ if your will pass, 
I shall both find your lordship judge and juror. 
You are so merciful : I see your end, 
'Tis my undoing : Love, and meekness, lord. 
Become a churchman better than ambition ; 
Win straying souls with modesty again, 320 

Cast none away. That I shall clear myself. 
Lay all the weight ye can upon my patience, 
I make as little doubt, as you do conscience 
In doing daily wrongs. I could say more. 
But reverence to your calling makes me modest. 

Card. 
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Card. My lord, tny ford, you are a se6lafy. 
That's the plain truth ; your painted gloss discovers. 
To men tha£ understand you, words and weakness. 

Crom. My lord of Winchester, ^ou are a little. 
By your good favour, too sharp ; men so noble, 339 
However faulty, yet should find respect 
For what they have been ; *tis a cruelty, 
To load a falling man. 

Gar4> Good master secretary, 
I cry your honour mercy ; you may, worst 
Of alljthis table, say so. 

Crom, Why, my lord ? 

Gard, Do not I know you for a fiirourer 
Of this new se£l i ye are not sound. 

Crom, Not sound ? 340 

Card. Not sound, I say. 

Crom, 'Would you were half so hon^t I 
Men's prayers then would seek you, iiot their fbvs. 

Card, I shall remember tliis bold language, 

Crom. Do: 
Remember your bold life too. 

CAam. This is too much ; 
Forbear, for shame, my lords. 

Card* I have done. 

Crom. And I. 350 

CAam. Then thus for you, my lord — It standi 
agreed, 
I take it, by all voices, tfhat forthwith 
You be conveyed to the Tower a prisoner ; 
There to remam, 'till the king's furtffer pl«rsure 

Be 
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Be known unto us t Are you all agreed, lords ? 

All, We arc. 

Cran, Is there no other way of mercy. 
But I must needs to the Tower, my lords ? 

Gard, What other 
Would you expedb ? You are strangely troublesome. 
Let some o* the guard be ready there. 3$i 

Enter Guard* 

Cran, For me ? 
Must I go like a traitor thither ? 

Gard» Receive him, 
And see him safe i' the Tower. 

Cran. Stay, good my lords, 
I have a little yet to say. Look there, my lords } 
By virtue of that ring, I take my cause 
Out of the gripes of cruel men, and gjvc it 
To a most noble judge, the king my master. 370 

Ckam. This is the king*s ring. 

Sur. 'Tis no counterfeit. 

Suf, 'Tis the right ring, by heaven : I told ye all. 
When we first put this dangerous stone a rolling, 
•Twould fall upon ourselves. 

Nor. Do you think, my lords, 
The king will suffer but the little finger 
Of this man to be vex'd ? 

Cham, *Tis now too certain : 
How much more is his life in value with him ? %%o 
•Would I were fairly out on't. 

Crom, My mind gave me, 

la 
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In seeking tales, and informations. 

Against this man (whose honesty the devil 

And his disciples cinly envy at), 

Ye blew the fire that burns ye : Now have at ye. 

Enter Kingf Jrooming on tkem $ takes his Seat, 

Card, Dread soveteigni how much are we bouhd 
to heaven 
In daily thanks, that gave us such a prince ; 
Not only good and wise, but most rtligious : 
One that, in all obedlehce, m^kes thfe thurch 390 
The chief aim of his honour \ and, to strengthen 
That holy duty, out of dear respeft. 
His royal self in judgment coiiies to hear' 
The c^use betwixt her arid this great dffendef . 

King, You were ever good at suddeh eommehda- 
fions, 
Bishop of WihChe^teri But know, I com6 not 
To hear such flatteries how, and in my presence ; 
They are too thin and base to hide offences. 
To mc you cannot reach : You play the spaniel. 
And think with wagging of your tongue to win mfe ; 
But, whatsoe'er thou tak'st me foi*, I am sure, 461 
Thou hast a cruel nature, and a bloody. — 
Good^man, sit doWii. Now let me see thef proudest 

[?2rCRANMER, 

He, that dares most, but Wag his finger at thee : 
By all that's holy, he had better starve, ' 
Than but once think this place becomes thee not. 
Sun May it please your grace— 

King* 
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King, No, sir, it does not please 9ie. 
I had thpiight, I had men of some understanding 
And wisdom, of my council ; but I find none. 410 
Was it discretion, Iprds, to let this man. 
This good man (few of you deserve that title). 
This honest m^, wait like a lousy foot- boy 
At chamber door i and one as great as you are ? 
Why, wbf^t a shanie was this ? Did my con^mis^ion 
Bid ye so far forget yourselves ? I gave yc 
Power as he was a counsellor to try him. 
Not as a groom : There's some of ye, I see. 
More out of malice than integrity. 
Would try him to the utmpst, had ye mean ; 4S9 
Which ye shall never have, while I live, 

CAan, Thus far, 
My most ()read ^vereign, may it like your grace 
Tp let my toiigue excuse all, Whs^t was purpos*d. 
Concerning his imprisonment, was rather 
(If there be faith in men) me^nt for his trial, 
An4 fair pmgatiQn to the world, tbs^n malice ; 
I am sure, in me* 

King, Wdl, well, my lords, respe£^ him ; 
Take him, and use him well, he*s worthy of it. 439 
I will say thus much for him, If a prince 
May be beholden to a subje^ I » 

Am, for his love and service, so to him. 
Make me no more ado, but all embrace him ;. 
Be friends, for shame, my lords. — My lord of Can* 

terbury, 
I have a suit which you must not deny me : 

3 There 
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There is a fair young maid, that yet wants baptism ; 
Yoii must be godfather, and answer for her. 

Cran, The greatest monarch now alive may glory 
In such an honour ; How may I deserve it, 440 

That am a poor and humble subjefl to you ? 

King, Come, come, my lord, you'd spare your 
spoons : you shall have 
Two noble partners with you ; the old dutchess of 

Norfolk, 
And lady marquis Dorset ; Will these please you ?— 
Once more, my lord of Winchester, I charge you. 
Embrace, and love this man. 

Gard. With a true heart, 
And brother's love, I do it. 

Cran, And let heaven 
Witness, how dear I hold this confirmation. 450 

King, Good man^ those joyful tears shew thy true 
heart. 
The common voice, I see, is verify'd 
Of thee, which says thus. Do my lord ofCanUrbwy 
A skrezud tum^ and he is your frund fat totr*^^ 
Come, lords, we trifle time away ; I long 
To have this young one made a Christian, 
As I have made ye one, lords, one remain ; 
So I grow stronger, you more honour gain. 

[Zxtunt, 
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SCENE III. 

The Palace Tard. Noise and Tumult within: Enter 

Porter y and his Man. 

Port. You'll leave your noise anon, ye rascats : Do 
you take the court for Paris- Garden ? ye rude slaves, 
leave your gaping. ^gj 

Within. Good master porter, I belong ro the larder. 
"■ Port. Belong to the gallows, and be hang'd, you 
rogue; - Is this a place to roar in ^ — Fetch me a do» 
zen crab'tree staves, and strong ones ; these are but 
switches to 'em. — I'll scratch your heads : You must 
be seeing christenings ? Do you look for ale and cakes 
here, you lude rascals ? 

Man. Pray, sir, be patient ^ 'tis as much impossi* 
ble 
(Unless we sweep them from the door with cannons) 
To sdktter 'em, as 'tis to make 'em sleep 4^1 

On May- day morning ; which will never be : 
We may as well push against Paul's, as stir 'em. 

Port. How got they in, and be hang'd } 

Man. Alas, 1 know not ^ How gets the tide in i 
As much as one sound cudgel of four foot 
(You see the poor remainder) could distribute, 
I made no spare, sir. 

Port, You did nothing, sir* 4 79 

Man. I am not Sampson, nor Sir Guy, nor CoU 
brandy to mow *em down before me j but^ if I spar'd 

M any. 



any, that had a head to hit» either young or old, be or 
she, cuckold or cuckold-inaker, let me never hope to 
see a chine again j and that I would not for a cow, 
God save her. 

Within* Do you hear, master porter } 

Port. I shall be with you presently, good master 
pilppy.^^Keep the door close, sirrah. 

i^». Wl^at would you have me do ? 489 

Port* What should you do, but knock 'em dowa 
by the dozens ? Is this Moorfields to muster in } or 
have we some strange Indian with the great tool come 
to courts the women so besiege us ? Bless me,* what 
a fry of fornication is at door I O* my christiaa eon- 
acience, this one christening will beget a thousand; 
here will be father, god^father, and all together. 

Man. The spoons will be the bigger, sir. There k 
a fellow sismewhat near the door^ he should be a 
brasier by his face, for, o* my conscience, twenty of 
die dog-days now reign in^s nose $ all that stand a- 
bout him are under the line, they need no other pe- 
nance : Tliat fue-drake did I hit three times on the 
head, and three times was his nose di$chaig*d ^^inst 
me \ he stands there, like a mortar-piece, to blow us* 
There was a haber<lasher*s wife of small wit near him, 
that raird upon me Hill her pink*d porringer fell oif 
her head, for kindling such a combustion in the state* 
I miss'd the meteor once, and hit that woman^ whp 
cry*d out, clubs! when I might see from far some 
forty truncheoneej*s draw to her succour, which were 
the hope of tlie $tr4Ddf where she was quartered* 

They 



They fell onj I made good my place; at length thejr 
tame to the broomstalF with me, I dbfyM *em still ; 
when suddenly a file of boys behind 'em, loose shot, . 
deliverM such a sho\^er of pebbles, that I Was fain 
to draw mine honour in, and let *em win the work : 
The devil was amongst 'em, I think, surely. 51^ 
Port. These are the youths that thunder at a play- 
house, -and fight for bitten apples $ that no audience^ 
but the Tribulation Of Tower- Hill, or the limbs of 
Limehouse, their dear brothers, art ablfe to endure. 
I have some of *em in Limbo Patrum^ aild there the|r 
are like to dance these three days ; besides the run* 
ning bslnquet of two beadles, that is to come. 

Enter the Lord Chamberlain, 

Cham. Mercy o' me, what a. multitude are here f 
They grow still too, from ail parts they are coming^ 
As if we kept a fair ! Where are these porters^ 
These lazy knaves i — Ye have made a fine hand^ 

fellows. 
There^s a trim rabble let in : Are all these 569 

Your faithful friends o* the suburbs } We shall have 
Great store of room, no doubt, left for the ladie% 
When they pass back from the christening. 

Port, Please your honour. 
We are but men $ and what so many may do^ 
Not being torn a-pieces, we have done : 
An army cannot rule 'em. 

Ciam^ As I live, 
If the king blame me for% 141 lay ye all 

Mij By 
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By the heels^ and suddenly ; aad on your heads 
Clap round fines, for neglect : You are lazy knaves $ 
And here ye lie baiting of bumt>ards^ when 541 
Ye sliould do service. Hark, the trumpets sound ; 
They are come already from the christening : 
Go, break among the press, and find a way out 
To let the troop pass fairly ; or I'll £nd 
A Marshalsea, shall hold you play these two months. 

Port, Make way there for the princess. 

Man. You great fellow, stand close up, or 1*11 make 
your head ache. 549 

. Port, You i'the camblet, get up o* the. rail ; I'll 
peck y^u o*er the pales else. [£xeMiC 

SCENE IF. 



7ke Palace, Enter Trumpets^ sounding j then two Alder-' 
men', Lord-Mayor, Garter, Cranmer, Duke of lio's.^ 
FOLK with his Marshall* s Staff, Duke of SvFTOi^K^ 
two Noblemen hearing great standing Bowls Jbr the 
Christening Gifts ; then four Noblemen bearing a Canopy^ 

^ under which the Dutchess of Norfolk, Godmother^ 
hearing the Child richly habited in a Mantle, &c. Train 
Some fy a Lady: then follows the Marchioness ef 
VoKSET, the other Godmother, and Ladies. Hie Troop 
pass once about the Stage, and Garter speaks, 

Gart, HeaveUf from thy endless goodness, send 
prosperous life, long, and ever happy, to the high 
and mighty prinpess Of England^ Elizabeth ! 

fUmrisk* 



Flourish. Enter King, and Train* 

Cran. IKneeUnig.'] And to^our royal graccj and the 
. good queen. 
My noble partner^ and myself, thus pray ; — 
All comfort, joy, in this most gracious lady, 
Heaven ever laid up to make parents happy, 
Mvy hourly fall upon yje I 

Kimg, Thank you, good lord archbishop : 560 
What is her loaine I 

Cran. Elizabeth. 

King* . Stand up, lord.— r [ The King hisses the Child. 
With this kiss take my blessing s God.protetl thee I 
Into whose hand I give thy life. 

Craum Amen. 

King* My noble gossips, ye haeve been too prodigal : 
I thank ye heartily ; so shall this lady. 
When she has so ipuch English. 

Crau, Let me speak, sir, 570 

For Heaven now bids me ; and the words I utter 
X>et none think flattery, for they'll find 'em truth. 
This royal infant (heaven still move about her!) 
Though in her cradle, yet now promises 
Upon this land a thousand thousand blessings. 
Which time shall bring to ripeness : She shall be 
(But few now living can behold that goodness) 
A pattern to all princes living with her, 
And all that shall succeed : Sheba was never 
More covetous of wisdom, and fair virtue, 580 

Than this puit 90ul shall be : all princely graces, 

That 



That mould up such a mighty piece as Uus is^ 

With all the virtues tKat attend the good. 

Shall still be doubled on her s truth shall iturs<?helv 

Holy and heavenly thoughts still counsel her: 

She shall be lovM, and feared : Her o^ii shall blett 

her; 
Her foes shake Vkt a field of beaten com. 
And hang their heads with sorrow t Good grows with 

her: 
In her days, every man shall eat in safety. 
Under his own vine, what he plants ; and smg $^ 
The merry songs of peace to all his iieighbx>urs i 
Ood shall be truly known ; and those about her 
From her shall read the perfe^ way of honour, 
And by those daim their greatness, not by blood* 
[Nor shall this peac« sleep with hef: Butaswheii 
The bird of wonder dies, the maiden phceniZy 
Her ashes new create another hc(ir. 
As great in admii'ation as herself; 
So shall 6he leav<! her blessedness t6 one 
(When heaven shall call her from tl^ do^ ^ datk* 

iiess}, 600 

Who, from the sacred ashes of her lionour, 
Shall star-like rise, as great in £ma€ as she wa^. 
And so stand fixM t Ptf ace, pleniyi lov6, truth, terror. 
That Vrere the tervahts to this chosen intuit. 
Shall then be his^ and like a vine grow to Mm ; 
Wherever the blight sun of heaven shall shkie. 
His honour, and the greatness of his name 
Shall b^ and makt new nationa t He ^hsli flourish^ 

And^ 
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And, like a mountain cedar, reach his branches 
To all the plains about him : — ^Our children's children 
Shall see this, and bless heaven. 61 1 

King, Thou speakest wonders.] 

Cran, She shall be, to the happiness of England, 
An aged princess ; many days shall see her. 
And yet no day without a deed to crown it. 
* Would I had known no more ! but she must die. 
She must, the ssunts must have her $ yet a virgin, 
A most unspotted lily shall she pass 
To the ground, and all the world shall mourn her. 

King. O lord archbishop, 620 

Thou hast made me now a man | never, before 
This happy child, did I get any thing : 
This oracle of comfort has so pleasM me. 
That, when I am In heaven, I shall desire 
To see what this child does, and praise my Maker.— 
I thank ye all. — To you, my good lord-mayor. 
And your good brethren, I am much beholden $ 
I have received much honour by your presence, 
And ye shall find me thankfliK Lead the way, 

lords 5 — 
Ye must all see the .queen, and she must thank ye. 
She will be sick else. This day, no man think 651 
He has business at his house $ for all shall stay. 
This little one shall make it holiday. [Exmu. 
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EPILOGUE. 

' 1 it Cm to ent, ikii play can nmrr fltast 
AH tint are htre : Spou cam to taki thtir <au. 
And ilitp a» a3 or tuit ; 6ui tAose, zaejiar, 
Wt kavefrigkted with ma- trumpclii so, 'lis dear, 
Tir^'ii lay, 'tii naugit .' otitrs, to iiar tit dly 
Ahis'd extTtTiuly, and to cry — tha.t's witty 1 
IVkick tut have not doae luilirr ; tkol, tfiar. 
All lit expeBtd good lae arc Hit to ktar 
For this play al this time, is oply in 
Tkt raertifid coattraHian of good aoinea ) 
For such a one we sktro'd em : If they mdU, 
And. say, 'twill da, I inow, oiithin a tohUt 
AU lit test WR are ours ; far 'lis ill kap, 
Iftiiy hold, when their ladies bid 'cm clap, 

Tm END. 
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ANNOTATIONS 



UPON 



K. HENRY VIII. 



Dramatis Persona:*'] S I R William Sands was created 
Lord Sands about this time; but is here introduced 
among the persons of the drama as a distinfl cha- 
rafler. Sir William has not a single speech assigned 
to him; and to make the bhmder the greater, is 
brought on after Lord Sands has already made his 
appearance. Stebvens. 

' There is no enumeration of the persons in the old 
edition. Johnson. 
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4 ANNOTATIONS UPON THI PROLdcnK 

PROLOGUE. 

Line 15. ■ ■ x ) R to see a fellow 

In a long motley coat, ] Alluding 

to i)At fools and buffoons^ introduced for the generality 
in the plays a little before our author's time : and of 
ivhom he has left Us af-sthalltstet^ iti his^own. 

Theobald. 

So Nash, in his Epistle Dedicatory to Have withyeu 

to Saffron-Walden^ or Gabriel Harv^^s Hunt is up^ 1596: 

« ^ooUs ye know alwaies for the most part (espcci- 

allie if th^bee natuttill^^^^)'j(i-e sUted ih long coats.** 

Steevbns« 
J 8. ■ I ■ s ucb a show 

As fool and fight is, ■ ■*■ ■ ] This is not the 
only passage in which Shakspeie has discovered his 
conviction of the impropriety of battles represented 
on the stage. He knew that five or six men with 
swords, gave a very unsatisfactory idea of an army, 
and therefore, without much care to excuse his former 
practice, he allows that a theatrical fight would de- 
stroy all opinion of /rvM*, and leave him never an undetm 
standing friend, Magnis ingeniis & multa nihiiominUM 
habituris simplex convenit erroris confessio, Johns on» 
fio. ■■ . 'Ue opinion that we brings 

To make that only true we now intend^)'] These 
lines I do not understand, and suspcft them of cor- 
ruption. I believe we may better read thus : 

1&* 
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•^* Opinion^ that we bring 



Or make\ that only truth we now intend, 

Johnson. 

To intend, in our author, has sometimes the same 
meaning as to pretend. So, in the preceding play— ^ 
*« htend some deep suspicion.*' Steevens. 

Tf any alteration were necessary, I should be for 
only changing the order of the words, and reading — 

That only true to make we now intend : 
t. e, that now we intend to exhibit only what is true. 

This passage, and others of this Prologue, in which 
great stress is laid upon the truth of the ensuing repre- 
sentation, would lead one to suspeft, that this play of 
Henry the Vlllth, is the very play mentioned by Sir 
H.Wotton [inhisletterof July 2, 1612, Reliq,Wotton. 
p. 425.] under the description of " a new play [afted 
by the king's players at the Bank-side] called. All 
is True^ representing some principal pieces of the reign 
of Henry the VII Ith.*' The extraordinary circum- 
stances of pomp and majesty, with which> Sir Henry 
says, that play was set forth, and tlie particular inci- 
dent of certain cannons shot off at the hing*s entry to a 
masque at the Cardinal Wotsey*s house (by which the 
theatre was set on fire and burnt to the ground), are 
stri6tly applicable to the play before us. Mr. Cham- 
berlaine, in Winwood*s Memorials, Vol. III. p. 469, 
mentions, << the burning of the Globe, or playhouse,, 
on the Banhside, on St, Peter's day [1613], which 
(says he) fell out by a peale of chambers, that I know 
not on what occasion were to be used in the play.'* 

B B.Jonson, 



6 ANNOTATIONS UPON THE PftOLOGUfi. 

B. Jonson, in his Execration upon Vulcan^ says> they 
were two poor chambers, [See the stage-diredbion in 
this play, a little before the king*s entrance. ** Drum 
and trumpet J cAamiers dischargedJ'^'\ The continuator 
of Stowe*s ChronicUy relating the same accident, 
p. 1003, says expi:essly, tiiat it happened at the play 
Iff Henry the VlUih. 

In a MS. letter of Thomas Lorkin to Sir Thomas 
Puckering, ^3Xtdi London^ this last of June 16139 the 
same fa6l is thus related : *^ No longer since than 
yesterday, while Bourbage his companie were adling 
at the Globe the play of Henry VUL and there shoot, 
ing of certayne chambers in way of triumph, the fire 
catch'd,'* &c. MS. HarL 700a. Tyrwhitt. 

«5. Thinh^ ye see 

The very persons of our noble story,'] Why the 
rhyme should have been interrupted here, when it 
was so. easily to be supplied, I cannot conceive. It 
can only be accounted for from the negligence of the 
press, or the transcriber^ ; and therefore I have made 
no scruple to replace it thus : 

— — Think before ye, Thboralo* 

This is speciovis ; but the laxity of the versification 
in this Prologue, and in the following Epilogue, makes 
it not necessary. Johnson* 
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ACT /. 



Line 4. A Fresh admirer] An admirer untired j 

an admirer still feeling the impression, as if it were 
hourly renewed . Johnson* 

20. ' Ttil this tinUf pomp was single ; 5ut now marry* d 

To one above itself.- — ] That is, pomp was 
increased on this occasion to more than twice as much as it 
had ever been before, Johnson; 

21, Each JoUowing day 

Became the next day's master^ &c.] Dies diem 
docet. Every day learned something from the pre* 
ceding, till the concluding day coUedled all the splen« 
dor of all the former shews. Johnson* 

24. Ail clinquantf'^'] All glittering^ all shining^ 
Clarendon uses this word in his description of the 
Spanish Juego de Toros, Johnson. 

It is likewise used in a Memorable Masque^ Sec. per- 
formed before king James, at Whitehall, in 1613, at 
the marriage of the Palsgrave and princess Elizabeth. 
** ——his buskins clinquant as his other attire.*' 

Steevens. 
35. h im in eye. 

Still him in praise : > ] So, Dryden : 

*< Two chiefs 

** So matched as each seem*d worthiest when alone,^* 

JOIJNSON. 

38. Durst wag his tongue in ccnsmc^ Censure for 

B ij deter* 
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determination^ of which had the noblest appearance. 

Warburton. 

43. That Bevis was believ'd,'\ The old romantick 
legend of Bevis of Southampton. This Bevis (or 
Beauvois) a Saxon« was for his prowess created by 
William the Conqueror earl of Southampton : of 
whom Camden in his Britannia. Theobald. 

46, the traB ofeaery things &c.] The course 

of tliese triumphs and pleasures, however well re- 
latedy must lose, in the description, part of that spirit 
and energy which were expressed in the real action. ' . 

jQJiNSQN. 

48. A ll was royal f &c.] This speech was 

given, in all the editions, to Buckingham; but im* 
properly. For he wanted inforroationj^ having kept 
his chamber during the solemnity. I have therefore 
gi^rcn it to Norfolk. Warburton. 

I would point thus : 
■ a ll was royal 
To the disposing of it ; 
{. e, even to the disposing of it* Musgravs« 

50. -the office did 

DistinSly his full funBum.l The commission 
for regulating this festivity was well executed, and 
gave exaflly to every particular person and aOion the 
proper place. Johi^sgn. 

55. — — ^/««fn^] No initiation, no previous prac- 
tices. Elenunts are the first principles of things, or 
rudiments of knowledge. The word is here applied, 
not without a catackresis, to a person* Johnson. 

Sa. 
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62. ^-'^JUrce vanities ? —~-'\ Fierce is here, I 
tfainky used like the French Jier for proud^ unless we 
suppose an allusion to the mimical ferocity of the com- 
batants in the tilt. Johnson. 
It is certainly used as the French word for. So, in 
Ben Jonson's Bartkolometo Fair, the puritan says, the 
hobby horse ** is 2ijierce and rank idol." Steevens. 

63. That suck a keech ] A keech is .a solid 

lump or mass. A cake of wax or tallow formed in a 
mould is called yet in some places, a keeck» 

Johnson. 

There may, perhaps, be a singular propriety in 

this term of contempt. Wohey was the son of a butcher ^ 

and in the second part of King Henry IV, a butcher's 

wife is called — Goody KeecL Steevens» 

74* '^ sifi ^^^ heaven gives (or him, which buys 

A place next to the king,"] What he is unable 

to give himself^ heaven gives or deposits/^Tr him, and 

that gift, or deposit, buys a place, 8cc* Steevens. 

86. — ^ — thefiW^ That is, the list. Johnson. 

90. ^-council out,"] Without advising with, or 

consulting the council ; not suffering them to have 
any concern in the business. Remarks.' 

91. Must fetch in him he papers.] He papers, a 
verb ; his own letter, by his own single authority, and 
without the concurrence of the council, must fetch in 
him whom he papers down.^ don't understand it, 
unless this be the meaning. Pope. 

Wolsey published a list of the several persons whom 
he had appointed to attend on the king at this inter* 

B iij view. 
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. ■ . • •■. 

view. See Hall's CkronicUf Rymer's fadera^ torn, 13, 

&c. Steevens* 

97. Havt broke their backs with laying manors qn ihent 

For this great journey, ] In the ancient 

Interlude of Nature^ bl. let. no date, but apparently 
printed in the reign of King Henry VHI. there seems, 
to have been a similar stroke aimed at this expensive 
expedition : 

** Pryde, I am unhappy, I see it well, 
** For th* exfience qfmyne apparell 
*' Towardys thisvyage-^ 
** What in horses and other array, 
** Hatli compelled me for to lay 
" All my land to mortgaged Sr HE V EN s. 

We meet with a similar expression in Marlowe's 
King Edward n, 1598 : 

^« While soldiers mutiny for want of pay, 
*' He wears a lord^s revenue on his back,** 

Malone* 
So also Burton, in fiis Anatomy of Melancholy : ** *Tis 
an ordinary thing to put a thousand oakes, or an hun- 
dred oxen, into a sute of apparell, to weare a whole 
manor on\\\s bacK,^* Edit. 1 634, p. 482. Whalley. 
See also Dodsley's Colle&ion of Old Plays, edit. 1780, 
Vol. V. p. 26. Vol. xii. p. 395. Reed« 

^8, ■ What did this vanity^ 

But ■ ] What efFe6l had this pompous 
shew, but the production of a wretched conclusion. 

Johnson. 
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194. Every marif 

After the hideous storm that follow* d^ &c,] His 
author. Hall, says, "Monday, 18th day of June, 
there blew such storms of wind and weather, that 
marvel was to hear ; for which hideous tempest some 
said it was a very prognostication of trouble and hatred 
to come between princes." In Henry VIII. p. 80. 

Warburton. 

1 14. THie ambassador is silencM ?] I understand it 
of the French ambassador residing in England, who, 
by being refused an audience, may be said to be 
silenced* Johnson, 

116. A proper title of a peace ;— ] A fine name of 
a peace. Ironically. Johnson. 

133« — — <cw« that rock."] To make the rock 
come is not very just. Johnson. 

142. _^tt/cA«-'i car— ] Wolscy is said to have 
been the son of a butcher. Johnson. 

Dr. Grey observes, that when the death of the duke 
of Buckingham was reported to the emperor Charles V. 
he said, ** The first buck of England was wonied to 
death by a Butcher* s dog/* Skelton, whose satire is of 
the grossest kind, . in fVhy come you not to Court, has the 
same refle^on on the meanness of Cardinal Wolsey's 
birth : 

" For drede of the Boucher* s dog^ 

« Wold wirry them like an hog." Ste evens. 

144. ' A beggar^ s book 

Out-worths a noble* s blood."] That is, the lite- 
rary qualifications of a bookish beggar are more prized 

than 
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than the high descent of hereditary greatness. This 
is a contemptuous exclamation very naturally put into 
the mouth of one of the ancient, unlettered, martial 
nobility. Johnson." 

152. //if bores wtf with some trick: ] He stabs 

or wounds me by some artifice or fiflion. Johnson. 

So, in the Life and Death of the Lord Cromwell^ 1613 s 

** One that hath guU'd you, that hath 6or*d you, 

sir." Steevens, 

J ^7. ■ Anger is like 

A full hot horse ; ■ m u. i .. i ] So, Mftssinger, ill 
|he Unnatural Combat : 

Let pension work^ and^ like a hot'^rein'd horse^ 

* Twill quickly tire itself Steevens, 

163. '—from a mouth of honour^— 1 I will CHish 

this base-born fellow, by the due influence of my 

rank, or Sfty, that s^li distiqflion of persons is at an end, 

Johnson* 
167. Heat not a furnace^ &c.] Might not Shak- 
spere allude to Dan. iii. 22.? "Therefore, because 
the king*s commandment was urgent, and the furnace 
exceeding hot, the flame of fire slew those men that 
took up SAadrach^ Meshachy and Abednego,^* 

Steevens, 
18 J. sincere motions) — 1 Honest indignation ; 

warmth of integrity. Johnson, 

1 90 • 'his mind and place 

infeding one another ■ ^ J This is very 
satirical. His mind he represents as highly corrupt ; 

iind 
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and yet he supposes the contagion of the place of first 
minister as adding an infe6tion to it. Warburton* 

193. suggests the king our master'^ suggests, 

for excites. Warburton. 

202. our court cardinal'] The old copy reads, 

■ ■ "Count cardinal ; which may be right. 

Steevens. 

256. Join de la Court,] The name of this monk of 
the Chartreux was John de la CaVf alias de la Court. 
See Holinshed, p. 863. Steevens. 

264. v^ life is spanned already :] To span is to 

gripe, or enclose in the hand; to span is also to measure 
by the p.alm and fingers. The meanings therefore, 
may either be, that hold i^ taken of my life, my life is in 
the gripe of my enemies $ or, that my time is measured, the 
length of my life is now determined* JOHNSONw 

265. / am the shadow of poor Buckingham ; 

Whose figure even this instant cloud puts on, 
By darkening my clear sun ," ] These lines 

have passed all the editors. Does the reader under <* 
stand them ? By me they are inexplicable, and must 
be left, I fear, to some happier sagacity* If the usage 
of our author's time could siilow figure to be taken> as 
now, for dignity or importance, we might read. 

Whose figure even this instant cloud puts out. 
But I cannot please myself with any conjedlure. 

Another explanation may be given, somewhat harsh, 
but the best that occurs to me : 

/ am the shadow of poor Buckingham, 
Whose figure even tkis instant cloud p^tts on; 

wliQse 
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whose port and dignity is assumed by this cardinal, that 

overclouds and oppresses me^ and who gains my place 
By darkening my clear sun, Johnson. 

Perhaps Shakspere has expressed the same idea 

more clearly in The Two Gentiemen of Vtrona^ Antony 

and Cleopatra^ and King John : 

«* Oh, how this spring of love resembeleth 
•* Th' uncertain glory of an April day, 
«* Which now shews all the beauty of the sun, 
<* And, by and by, a cloud takes all away.*' 

Antony, remarking on the various appearances as* 

sumed by the flying vapours, adds, 
•* n ow thy captain is 

** Even such a body : here I am Antony, 
*< But cannot hold this visible shape, my knave.** 

Or yet more appositely in King John : 

** b eing but the shadow of your son 

** Becomes a sun, and makes your son a shadow.** 

Such another thought appears in the famous History 

of Thomas Stukefy, 1605 • 

** He is the svhstance of my shadowed love.'* 
There is likewise a passage similar to the conclusion 

of this, in the Bloody Brother of Beaumont and Fletcher : 
*^ —-is drawn so high, that, like an ominous 

comet, 
•* He darkens all your light.'* Stesvbns. 

By adopting Dr. Johnson's first conjecture, ** puts 

out,** for << puts on,** a tolerable sense may be given 

to these obscure lines. <* I am but the shadow of 

poor Buckingham I and even the figure or outline of 

this shadow begins now to fade away, being extin* 

guished 
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giilshed by this, impending cloud, which darkens (or 
interposes between xne and) my. clear sun \ that is, 
the favour of my sovereign.*' Blackston b. 

268. and the btst heart of iV,] Heart is not 

here taken for the great organ of circulation and life; 
but, in a common and popular sense, for the most 
valuable or precious part. Our author, in HamUt^ 
mentions the heart of heart. Exhausted and effete 
ground is said by the farmer to be out of heart. The 
hard and inner part of the oak is called heart of oak, 

Johnson. 
fi69« stood V the level 

OfafuU'charg*d confederacy ; -] To stand 

in the level pi a gim, is to stand in a line with its mouthy 
so as to be hit by the shot. Johnson.. 

So, in our author's Lover^s Complaint : 

«* not a heart which in his level came, 

" Could scape the hail of his all-hurting aim." 

Steevens. 
gofi. The many to them ^longing, — ] The many is 
the multitude. Thus, Coriolanus, speaking of the rab- 
ble, calls them : 

i€ ..««.the mutable rank-scented many,** 

Steevens.. 
307. And Danger serves among them.] Could one 
easily believe, that a writer who had, but immedi- 
ately before, sunk so low in his expression, should 
here rise again to a height so truly sublime ? where, 
by the noblest stretch of fancy, Danger is personalized 
as serving in the rebel army, and shaking the esta- 
blislied government. ' Warburton. 

Chaucer^ 
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Chaucer, Gower, Skelton, and Spenser, have per- 
sonified Danger, The first, in his Romaunt of the Rose; 
the second, in his fifth book De Confessione Amantis ; 
the third, in his Bmge of Court : 

•* With that, anone out start dangere,** 
and the fourth, in the loth Canto of the fourth book 
of his Faery Qjueertf and again in the fifth book and the 
ninth Canto. Steevins. 

314. front but in tAatJUe"] I am but primus inter 

pares. I am but first in the row of counsellors. 

Johnson. 

339 • '^-^-^traSahU obedience, &c.} The meaning, I 
think, is, — Things are now in such a situation, that 
resentment and indignation predominate in every 
man*s breast over duty and allegiance. Ma lone, 

342. There is no primer business.] In the old 
edition : 

There is no primer baseness. 

The queen is here complaining of the suffering of the 
conunons ; which, she suspefls, arose from the abuse of 
power in some great men. But she is very reserved in 
speaking her thoughts concerning the quality of it. 
We may be assured then, that she did not, in con- 
clusion, cajl it the highest baseness; but rather made 
use of a word that could not offend the cardinal, and 
yet would incline the king to give it a speedy hearing, 
I read therefore, 

There is no primer business. 
«. e. no matter of state that more earnestly presses a 
dispatch. Warbvrton. 

3 So, 
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So, in Othello : 
** Were they as prime as goats, as hot as mon- 
kies. — " Steevens, 

353 • WeTitust not stint] To stint is to stop^ to re» 
tard. See Note on the first a^ of Romeo and JvUeL 

Steevens. 

355. To cope — ] To engage with; to encounter. 

The word is stiil used in some counties. Johnson. 

359. By sick interpreters^ once weak «»«,—] Once 

is not unfrequently used for sometime^ or at one time hr 

tiher^ among our ancient writers. 

So, in the 13th Idea of Drayton : 

<* This diamond shall once consume to dtist." 
Again, in the Merry Wives of Windsor :^^*^ I pray 
thee once to-night give my sweet Nan this ring.'* 

Again, in Leicester"* s Commonwealth : — •* if God 
should take from us her most excellent majesty (as once 

he will) and so leave us destitute. " Steevens, 

260. I what worstf as oft. 

Hitting a grosser quality^ ] The worst 

a£lions.of great men are commended by the vulgar, 
as more accommodated to the grossness of their no- 
tions. ' JOHfJSON. 
374. ' From every tree, lop, barky aiid part o't/ie tim- 
ber;'] /,£?/> is a substantive, and signifies the ^rflwcAw. 

Warburton, 
385. That, through cur intercession, &c.] So, in 
Holinshed, p. 892. " The cardinall, to deliver him- 
self from the evill will of the people, purchased by 
pYocuring an^ advancing of this demand, affirmed, 

C and 
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and caused it to be bruited abrode, that through kis 
uttercession the king had pardoned and released all 
things." St E EVENS. 

39 1 . The gentleman is ieam*dt &c. ] It appears from 
•• The prologue of the translatour/* that the KnygMe 
of the Swanne, a French romance, was translated at 
the request of this unfortunate nobleman. Copiand^ 
the Printer, adds, " this present history compyled, 
named Helyas the Knight of the Swannty of whom lineaUy 
is descended my said lord,** The duke was executed on 
Friday the 1 7th of May 152 1 . The book has no date. 

Steeveks, 

394, ■■ out of himself. — ] Beyond the 

treasures of his own mind. Johnson. 

395 • noble benefit s ^ ' ■ 

Not weU disposed ] Great gifts of nature 

and education, not joined with good dispositions. 

JOHNSOV. 

g^9, .and when a??. 

Almost tttith ravish*d listening——] I knoir 
not whether we may not read, 
>■ this man 

Who was enrolled with wonder, and whom we 
Almost were ravished listening, could not find 
His hour of speech a minute,, 
To listen a man, for, to hearken to him, is commonljr 
used by our author. So, by Milton : 
" ///if^n*^//5<r»ia while." 
I do not ra'e my conjefture at much; but, as the 
common reading is without authority, something may 

be 
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be tried. Perlmps the passage is best as it was origi- 
nally published. Johnson* 

j^^ is become as black 

As if besmeared in hell ] So, in Othello : 

** ■ Her name» that was as fresh 
** As Diaii's visage, is now begrim'd and black 
. •« As mine own face." Stk evens, 

421. Hiis dangerous conception in this point} Note 
dus particular part of this dangerous design. 

. Johnson. 
432. By a vain prophecy of Nicholas Hophins,] In 
fiirmer editions. 

By a vain prophecy of Nicholas Henton. 
We heard before, from Brandon, of one Nicholas 
Hopkins ; and now his name is changed into Henton ; 
so that Brandon and the surveyor seem to be in two 
stories. There is, however, but one and the same 
person meant, Hopkins ; as I have restored it in the 
tcxty for perspicuity's sake : yet it will not be any 
difficulty to account for the other name, when we 
come to consider^ that he was a monk of the convent, 
called Henton, near Bristol. So botli Hall and 
Holinshed acquaint us. And he might, according to 
die custom of these times, be called Nicholas of Hen- 
ton, from the place ^ as Hopkins from his family. 

Theobald. 

This mistake, as it was undoubtedly made by Shak- 

spere» is worth a note. It would be doing too great 

an honour to the players^ to suppose them capable of 

being the authors of it. Steevens. 

C ij 433- 
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439. The duke being at the Rost^ toitkin the phrisk 

Saint Lawrence Pountney, »-^] This house 

was purchased, about the year 1561, by RiehaalHiH* 
some time master of the Merchant-Taylors company, 
and is now the Merchant-Taylors' school, in Suffolk- 

^ne. Wh ALLEY, 

45 1» . ■ under the commission'^ seai 

He solemnly had sziforn, ■ ] So all the edi- 
tions down from the very begirining. But what com*" 
mission* s seal } That is. a question, I dare say, none 
©four diligent editors ever asked themselves. The 
text must be restored, as^ I have corre6led it; and 
honest Holinshed, from whom our author took the 
substance of this passage, may be called in as a testi- 
mony — « The duke in talk told the monk, that he had 
done very well to bind his chaplain, John dc la Courts 
under the Seal of confession, vo keep secret such niat«- 
ter." Vide Life of Henry VHL p. 863. Theobald. 

457« for the love '\ The old copy reads— 7p 

the love. Steevkns% 

477» — w rank f — ] Rank weeds, are weeds that 
are grown up to great height and strength. Wkat^ 
says tlie kingj toas he advanced to this pitch f 

JOttNSOK. 

485. — Being my swam servant^ &c.j Sir 

William Blomer (Holinshed calls him Bulmer) w^ 
reprimanded by the king in the star-chamber, for that, 
being his sworn servant, he had left the king?s service 
for the duke of Buckingham's. Edwards's MSS. 

gTftBV£N»^ 
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519» hiiposAikU^ tht spells of France should juggU 
Men int9 suck strange mysteries ?] These 
my$kms w«re the fantastic court-fashions. He says> 
tikf were occasioned by the spells of France. Now 
it was the opinion of the common people, that con- 
>°^^Sy jugglers) Sec* with spells and ckearm could force 
men to commit idle fantastick actions ; and change 
^ven tbi^r shapes to something ridiculous apd gro- 
tesqu«!» Ta this superstition the poet alludes, who, 
thefcfore, we roust think, wrote the second line thus : 

Idem into such strange mockeries. 
A word well expressive of the whimsical fashions hera' 
complained of. ' Sir Thomas More, speakiftg of thit 
"ncrj matter, at the same time, saysi 

^ Ut more simiae lakotet Jingert 

^ Et amulari Gallicas ineptias.** 
But the Oxford editor, without regard to the meta* 
phor^ but in order to improve on the emendation,- 
leads mmck^ries \ not considering neither that what* 
soever any thing is changed or juggled into by spells, 
■ni&t have a passive signification, as mockeries^ \u e^ 
msiblc figures] not an a^it^, as mmick'ries^ 

WAltBtlRTON* 

I do fiot deny this note to be plausible, but I am in 
doubt whether it be right. I believe the explanatiaa 
ef tl^e word mysteries will spare us the trouble of try* 
iBg experiments of emendation. Mysteries v/trc alle-' 
gorical sliews, which the mummers of those times ex- 
hibited in odd and fantastick habits. Mysteries are 
used, by an easy figure, for tliose that exhibited 

C iij mystmcs\ 
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mysteries ; and the sense is only, diat* the travdied 
Englishmen were metamorphosed, by foreign fashions, 
into such an uncouth appearance^ that they lookect 
like mummers in a mystery* Johnson* 

. That mysteries is the genuine reftdiag, and that it it 
used in a different sense from the one here giyen, will 
appear in the following instance from Drayton's SAepf 
Afird's Garland: 

** even so it fareth now with thee, 

** And with these wizards of tliy n^ttrie.^^-^r^ 

The context of which shews, that by wisardi are 

meant ptfeiSy and by mysUrie their poetic skilly which 

was before calkd " mister artes." Hence the myste^ 

ries in Shakspere signify those fantastick manners and 

fashions of the French, which had operated as spells or 

enchantments. Henley. 

519. A Jit or two 0' thejace ; ] A fit of the fice 

seems to be what we now term dLgrimace, .an artificial 
cast of the countenance. Johnson* 

Fletcher has more plainly expressed the same tliought 
in The Elder Brother : 

** learnt new tongue s ■ .. • 

** To vary his face as seamen do their compass." 
; 6^5* Ands^rm^Htreigndantong^m.] The strings, 
haltf OY springhalt (as the old copy reads) is a disease- 
incident to horses, which gives them a convidsive 
motion in their paces. 
. So, in Aiuleasses the Turhy 1610: 

** by reason of a general spring-halt and de- 
bility in their hams.*' 

Again, 
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/Lgain, in B6n Jonson*5 Bartkolomtw-F^ir ;■ 
^^ Poor souly she has had a itringkalu*^ 

Stbbvens, 
54Q. l eave those remnemts 

Offooly «n^feather»] This doea not allude 
fo ih&Jeathers anciently worn in the hats and pips of 
our countrymen (a circumstance to which no ridicule 
eoiild justly )>elong)» but to an ef|emi]nate fashion 
recorded in Greene's Farewell to Ftlfy^ 16171 from 
>vhence it appears, that even young gentlemen carried 

fam of feathers in their hands : *' ^we strive, to be 

C9unted womanish, by keeping of beauty, by curling 
the hair, by wearing plumes of feathers in our kands^ 
whicli, in wars, our ancestors wor^ on their heads.'* 
Again, in his Quip for an upstart Courtier^ 1620: 
i* Then our young courtiers strove to exceed one 
another in vertue, not in bravery \ they rode not witl^ 
fannes to ward their faces from the wind," ^c^ 
Again^ in Lingua^ &c. 1607, Phantastes^ who is s| 
male charaOer, is equipped with 9ifan, Steeyens^ 
. 547- V — ^blisterM breeches^ — ] Thus the old copy: 
(, c. breeches pufPd, sweird out like blisters. The mo- 
dem editors read — bolstered breeches, which has the 
|apie -meaning. Steevcns* 

■ .597' — ^^^^^ bevy, — ] Milton has copied this word : 

" ^ be v y of fair dames.' ' Johnson. 

599, Js first- good company^ good wine^ good weU 

cme,..&Ci.]..i. e, he would have you as.metry as these 

three things can «iake you, the best>company in the 

Und, of th« best rank, good wine, &c. Th eoba ld. 
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Sir T. Hanmer has mended it more elegantly, but 
with greater violence : 

Asfirst^ good company f xhtn good wine, &c, 

Johnson** 

606. — « running banquet J A running banquet \% 

a phrase alluding to a hasty refreskment^ and is set in 
opposition to a protraBed meal. The formei* is the^ 
objefl of this rakish peer; the latter, perhaps, he 
would have relinquished to those of more permanent 
desires* St sevens. 

65 1 , I ■ I if I make jwy play. ] If I may choose wy . 
game, ' Remarks. 

656, '—•^—Chamiers diichar^d,^ A chamber is a gun 
which stands ere^ on its breech. Such are used only 
on occasions of rejoicing, and are so contrived as to 
carry great charges, and thereby to make a noise 
more than proportioned to their bulk. They are 
called chambers because they are mere chambers to lodge 
powder ; a chamber being the technical term for that 
cavity in a piece of ordnance which contains the com* 
bustibles. Some of them are still fired in the Park, 
and at the places opposite to tlie parliament-house* 
when the king goes thither. Camden enumerates 
them among other guns, as follows :-^** cannons* 
demi-cannons, chambers^ arquebuse, musquet.*' 
Again, in A New Trick to cheat the Devil ^ 1636 : 
<« I still think o* the Tower ordnance, 

<< Or of the peal of chambers^ that's still fir*d 
♦' When m]f lord-ynayor takes his barge.'* 

STEEVBNi* 

674, Enter the King, and others, as Maskers.} For 

aa 



r 
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an account of this masque, see Holinshed, Vol. II. 
p. 291. Steevens. 

699. _-ia)&tfi/.] That is, take the chief place. 

Johnson. 

703. Tou have found him^ cardinal .*] Holinshed 
says tlie cardinal mistook, and pitched upon Sir Ed- 
ward Neville i upon which the king laughed, and 
ftulled off both his own mask slnd Sir £dward*s. 
Edwards's MSS, St £ E v £ n s* 

■ 

yo6. '•'— 'Unhappily »"] That is, unluckily y mischicv^ 
ously, . Johnson. 

714* / were unmannerly to take you outy 

And not to kiss you.'] A kiss was anciently 
the established fee of a lady's partner* So, in A Dia^ 
iogue between Custom and Veritit, concerning the Use and 
Abuse of Dauncing and Minsirelsie^ bl. let. ho date. 
" Imprinted at London, at the long shop adjoining 
unto Saint Mildred's church in the Pultrie, by Joliii 
Allde." 

" But some reply, wh^t foole would dauncCf 

'Mf that when daunce is dopn, 
*^ He may not have at ladyes lips 
** That which in daunce he woon?" 

Steevens, 

730. Let tkemusick'kxioc]iiit.'\ So in the first 

part of Ahtonio and MeUida : 

FJa. Faith, the song will ^eem to come off hardly ; 
... Catz^ Troth, not a vvh|t> if you seem to com6 o^ 
quickly. . 

Fla, Pert Catzo, AnocL it then . Steevens, 
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Lineal, iJE sweat extremely y] This circum* 

stance is taken from Holinshed. — '< After he was 
found guilty» the duke was brought to the bar, sore 
diafingy and sweat marvelousty, * ' S t e £ v bn s« 

70. Sir fVilUam.'l The old copy reads, Sir Walter. 

ST£EVENS« 

87. You few that lov^d me, &c] These 

lines are remarkably tender and pathetic. Johnson. 
201. m t ta black envy 

SkaU make my grave . ] I believe Shak* 

spere, by this expression, meant to make the dt^ke 
say. No aBion expressive £/* malice sluUl condude my 
life. Envy by our author is used for malice and hatred 
in other places, and, perhaps, in this. 

Again, in the ancient metrical romance of Syr 
Bevis of Hampton, bl. let. no date : 

'* Traytoure, he sayd with great envy^ 
" Tume thee now I thee dcfyc." 
Again: 

*' They drewe theyr swordes hastely, - 
" And smot together with great envy.** 
And Barrett, in his Alvearie, or QjiadrupU DiStanary^ 
1580, thus interprets it. Steevens* 

118. Buck. Nay, Sir Nicholas^ 

Let it alone ; my state now wHl hut mock me,^ 

Thfe 
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The last verse would run more smoothly, by> making 
the monosyllables change places : 

Lei it alone, my state will now ht mock me. 

Whalley. 

Mr. Mason, in his CaraSacus, hath used th^ same 
ooUocattoa with Shakspere : 
** If that all despotic reign, 
•* Claim 6vt there a moment *s power." 

isi. -....^poor Edward Bohun :] The duke of 
Buckingham's name was Stafford } Shakspere was led 
into the mistake by Holinshed. Steevens. 

This is not an expression thrown out at random, or 
by mistake, but one strongly marked with historical 
propriety. The name of the duke of Buckingham, 
most generally known, was Stafford ; but the History 
of BemarkahU Trials, 8vo. 1715, p. 170, says: *' it 
seems he afie^ed that surname [of Bokun^ before that 
of Stafford, he being descended from the Bohuns, earls 
of Hereford.'* His reason for this might be, because 
he was lord high constable of England by inheritance 
of tenure from the Bo Anns ; and as the poet has taken 
particular notice of his great office, does it not seem 
probable that he had fully considered of the duke's 
foundation for assuming the name of BoAun F In truth, 
the duke's name was Bag or ; for a gentleman of 
that very ancient family married the heiress of the 
barony of Stafford, and their son relinquishing his 
paternal surname, assumed that of his mother, which 
continued in his posterity. To l let. 

123. — / now seal it, &c.] I now se^l my truth,. 

my 
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my loyaltyi with blood/ which blood shall one day 
make them groan. Johnson* 

153. Aifd token you would say something that is sad^ 
ict*"] SO) in K, Richard //• 

«< Tell thou the lamentable tale of me, 
*• And send the hearers weeping to their beds.'* 

Stebvens. 

165. Strong faith ] is great fidelity. Johnson. 

639, The French hinges sister,'] i.e. the dutchess'of 
Alen9on. Steevens. 

Si46. From princes into pages: — Q This may aUude 
to the retinue of the cardinal, who had several of the 
nobility among his menial servants. Johnson. 

248. Into what pitch he please.] The alhision seems 
to be to the £ist verse of the 9th chapter of the £pis« 
tie of St. Paul to the Romans: " Hath hot the potter 
power over the clay of ^e same lump, to make one 
vessel unto honour^ and another unto dishonour?" 

Collins. 
265. ji door opens, &c.] The stage direflion in the 
old copy is a singular one. Exit Lord Chamber lain^ and 
the King draws the curtain, and sits reading pensively* 

■ Steevbks. 

282, have great care 

I be not found a talker."] I take the meaning 
to be, Let care be taken that my promise be performed 
tkat my professions ofwelcame be not found empty talk* 

JOrfNSON. 

290. -^ja sick though f — ] That is, so sick as he is 
proud. Johnson. 

34«. 
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341. Kept kirn a fortign man still t-^'] Kept him 
eutofthe king's presence, employed in foreign em- 
bassies. JOHNSOlf. 

368. Togttfe her the avamtl-"-^'] To send her 
away contemptuously ; to pronounce against her a 
sentence of ejedlion. J oh n s on • 

374. Yety if that quarrel, fortune^ — ] The poet 
may be easily supposed to use quarrel for quareller^ as 
murder iov the murdtrery the aft for the agent. 

JOHNSOK. 

Dr. Johnson may be riglit. So, in Antony and 
CUopatra : 

€( ■ b ut that your royalty 

" Holds idleness your subjcft, I should take you 

." For Mf«f« itself." 
Like Martiars — " Non vitiosus homo «, Zoile^ sed 
Fitium^** We might, however, read 

Yet if that quarrel fortune to divorce 

It from the bearer. ■ ■ 
f . f . if any quarrel happen or chance to divorce it from 
the bearer. 
To fortune is a verb used by Shakspere : 

" -— riltell you as we pass along, 

" That you will wonder what hdiXh fortuned f^ 
Again, in Spenser's Faery Queen, Book I. c. ii. 

«' It fortuned (high heaven did so ordainc)," &c. 

STSBVBNfl« 

378. '•^stranger now again,] i. e. She is alienated 
from the king's afFeaion, is a stranger to his bed. 

TOLLET. 
I> 386. 
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g86. ■ ■ " Our best having."] That is, our best 
possession. See note on NUrry Wives of fVindsoTf a£t iii« 
sc« 2. ' Johnson. 

^gy, ■ ckeveril-^2 is kid-skin, sofk leather* 

Johnson. 

So, in Histriomastix, 1610: 
*« The cheveril conscience of corrupted law." 

Stbevbns. 

407. Pluck off a Httiei] The old lady first 

questions Anne BuUen about being a ^een^ which 
she declares her aversion to j she tben proposes the 
title of a iiUckessj and asks her if she thinks herself 
equal to the task of sustaining it \ but as she still de«. 
clines the offer of greatness ; 

Pluck off a liuUf 
saye she, t. e» let us descend still lower, and more- 
upon a level with your own quality ; and then adds, 

/ would not be a young count in your way, 
which is still an inferior degree of honour to any yet^ 
spoken of. Stssvbns* 

416. You''d venture an emhdXWngi—'l You would 
venture to be distinguished by the ball^ the ensign of 
royalty. Johnson* 

Dr. Johnson's explanation cannot be right, because 
a queen-consort^ such as Anne BuUen was, is not distin<A 
guished by the ball^ the ensign of royalty, nor has the 
f>oet expressed that she was so distinguished. 

TOLLET. 

Anne. / swear again, I would not be a queen 

For all tke world* 

Old 
4 
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Old L. Infaithyfcr little England 

Tcu^d venture an embalUng : / myielf 
Would for Oirnarvmskire 
Little England seems very properly opposed to all the 
vwld i but what has Camarvonsht're to do here ? Does 
it refer to the birth of Edward 1 J. at Carnarvon } or 
may not this be the allusion? By little England is 
meant, perhaps, that territory in Pembrokeshire, 
where the Flemings settled in Henry I/s time, who, 
speaking a language very different from the Welsh, 
and bearing some affinity to the English, this fertile 
spot was called by the Britons, as we are told by 
Caniden, Little England beyond Wales ; and, as it is a 
▼ery fruitful country, may be justly opposed to the 
mountainous and barren county of Carnarvon, 

Whallby; 

Might we read ^YouM venture an empalUng^ 

if e, being invested with the pall or robes of state } 
The word occurs in the old tragedy of K» Edzoardllh 

*' As with this armour I impall thy breast. " 

And, in Macbeth^ the verb to pall^ is used in the sense 
pf enrobe : 

** And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell.*' 

Malonb. 
Might we not read, " an embalming f** A queen- 
consort is anointed at her coronation; and in King 
fUchard IL the word is used in that sense : 

** Witli m^ own tears I wash away my batm.'** 

P ij Dr. 
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Dr. Johnson properly explains it, the «i/ of canaecra" 
iian. Wh alley. 

' Notwithstanding the objedlion of Mr. Toilet [who 
ought to have shewn that Shakspere was acquainted 
with his distin6lion between a queen and ^ queem-consortf 
to have made his argument conclusive], and all that 
has been added against the reading of the text, I can« 
not but think embaUing to be right. Whether the 
Old Lady confined herself to the single sense which 
Dr. Johnson has given, is left for Mr. Collins to de-^ 
termine. HbnLBt* 

439. More than my ali, is nothing .'— ] Not only 
my aU is nothings but if my all were mbre than it is^ 
It were still nothing. Johnson* 

447. / shall not fail^ &c*] I shall not omit td 
Strengthen by my commendation, the opinion which 
the king has formed. Johnson, 

448. -^Ihavepefvs'dherweil:'} From the many 
artfUl Strokes of address the poet has thrown in upon^ 
queen Elizabeth and her mother, it should seem that 
this play was written and performed in his royal' mis« 
tress*s time : if -to^ some lines were added by him ih 
the last scene, after the accession of her successor, 
]shngjamis, Theobald. 

^5*» **■■ ■ '*cgemf 

To lighted all this isUf ■ >] Perhaps 

alluding to the carbuncle^ a gem supposed to have 

intrinsick light, and to sliiue in the dark ; any other 

^em may reflect light, but cannot g^ve it. Johnson, 

fOf in Zitus 4fldrpnicus ; 

♦* A precious 
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<< A precious ring that lightens all the hole." 

Steevens. 
464, ■■ ■ i ■ i s it Utter? forty pence, no,"] Forty 
pence wa$ in those days the proverbial expression of a 
$mall wager, or a small sum. Money was then 
reckoned by pounds^ marks^ and nobles. Forty pence is 
half a noble, or the six:tb part of a pound. Forty 
pence, or three and four-pence, still remains in many 
^ces the legal and established fee. 

So, in AWs WeU that inds Well, a^ ii. the clown 
says. As fit as ten groats^c^r the hand of an attorney, 

Again^ in Tie IVild Goose Chaci of Beauipont an4 
Fletcher : 

" N ow could I spend my Jbrtypencef 

" With all my heart.'* 
Again, in Green's Groundwork of Coneycatching : 

f < . w agers laying. Sec. forty pence gaged against 

a match of wrestling . " S t b b v e ns; 

467 . For all the mud in Egypt : — ] The fertility of 

Egypt is derived from the mud and slime of the Nile* 

SriErENs* 
486. Sennet,"] Dr. Burney (whos^ General History 
ofMusich has been so highly and deservedly applaud- 
ed) undertook, to trace the etymology, and discover 
the certain meaning of this term, but without success. 
The following conjecture of his, should not, however, 
be withheld from the publick t 

Senne or sennie de 1* Allemand sen qui signific assem-i 
blee. Di£t. de vieux Langage : 

« Senne assemblee a son de cM^^** Menage, 

D iij PerhapSji 
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Perhzlps, dierefore, says he, sonnet may mean a flourish 
for the purpose of assembling chiefs, or apprizing the 
people of their approach. I have likewise been in^ 
formed (as is elsewhere noted), that seneste is the 
liame of an antiquated French tune. See JuHms Cetsar^ 

^61 i. SC. S. $TBBVEN6« 

In the second part of Marstott*s Antmi^f 

<<' Cornets sound a cyna,^^ Fa RM c& ^ 

In the stage-dire^on of one of Shakspere*s plays^ 
Sennet is used not for the tune, but instritment* 

Herlbt. 
486. piilars;] Pillars were some of the ensigns of 
dignity carried before cardinals. Sir Thomas More, 
when he was speaker to the conunons, advised them 
to admit Wqlsey into the house with )\is maoes an4 
his pillars^ Morels Life qfSir T, More. JOHNSOW* 
Skelton, in his Satire against Cardinal Wolseyi has 
t}iese lines : 

<< With worldly ppmpe incredible, 
** Before him rydeth two prestes stronge } 
<* And they bear two crosses right longe, 

<< Gapyng^ in every man*s face : 
1' After them folowe two laye men seailar^ 
(< And each of theym holdyn a piliarf 
V In their hondes steade of a mace." 

STEEVENa, 

tw o great silver pillars ;] At the end of Piddes*s 
f^/eof Cardinal IVols^, isa<^rious letter of Mr* Anstis's 
^n the subject of the two silver pillars usually borne 
before Cardinal Wplsey, This remarkable piece of 

pagcs^itry 



pageantry did not escape the notice of Shaksperef. 

Percy, 
Woisey had two great drosses o£ jsilver, the one of 
his archbishopricky the other of his legacy, borne 
before whithersoever he went or rode, by two of the 
tallest priests that he iifould get within the icalm* 
This is from Vol. III^ p. ^ao, of Hoiinshed, and it 
se^ms from p. 8^, that one of the pillars was a token 
of a carditial, and perhaps he bore the other pillar as 
an archbishop. Tollet« 

- 499. Sitf I desire jfM do me rigJkt and justice I Sec.'] 
This.^eech of the queen, and the king's reply, are 
taken from H^linshed with the most trifling varia* 

tfions. STfiEVBNS. 

,519. •«-*-^aui^, gave not»«^ice] In former editions i 
• ' .I' . n i M vmu ayf gave mtke^ 
which, though the autlior*s common liberties of speech 
plight justify, yet I cannot but think that not was 
dropped before noticef having the same letters, and 
have therefore followed Sir Thomas Hanmer's cor* 
ce6tion« Johnson* 

^61. I am abmit to v^etpj &c.] Shakspere has. given 
almost « similar sentiment to Herwiont m the Winter^ ^ 
yaie, on an almost similar occasion ; 

" I am not prone to weeping, as our se^ 
<* Commonly are, &c.--*-but I have 
« That honourable grief lodgM here^ whidi bums 
** Worse than tears diown,*' &c. SrEEVEjia. 
569. ' <ttnd make my diallenge^ 

Zou skuU not be my judge ;] . Ckolkngt^, is here 
- ' a vcr^vfi 
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a verhm juris^ a law term. The criminal, when he 
refuses a juryman, says, / challenge kim. I think 
there is a slight error wliich destroys the connefUony 
and would read. 

Indue" d by potent ciramstanceSf that 
ISm are mine enemy, I make my challenge* 
'—Tou shall not be rr^ judge, JOHNSON« 

573. / utterly abhor, yea, from my soul 

Kefuse you Jbr my judg e ] These are 

not mere words of passion, but technical terms in the 
cannon law^-Iktesior and Recuso. The former in the 
language of the canonists, signifies no more than I 
j^Tvtoj/ against. ' Elackstonb* 

589. — y^gainsay-—^-^^ i. t. deny. So, in Lord 
Surrey's translation of the fourth book of the J£nei4: 
** I hold thee not, nor yet gainsay thy words." 

Stsbvbns* 

6oa. You €\^ your place and calling,'-''^'] I xbivHiL^ 

to sign, must here be to show, to denote. By your 

outward meekness and humility, you show that you 

are of an holy order, but, &c. Johnson* 

606, ^ now are -mounted. 

Where powers are your retainers: and your 

words, 
Domtstichs to you, serve your wiU, . ] You 
have now got power at your beck, following in your 
retinue : and words th^efore are degraded to the ser« 
vile state of performing any office which you shall give 
them. In humbler and more common terms; Having 
now got power, ^a» do not regard your word, Johnson^ 

1 believe 
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I believe y^e should read, 
** Where powers are your retainers, and your 

wardSf 
** Domestkks to you," &c. 
The queen rises naturally in her description. She 
paints the powers of government depending upon 
Wolsey under thrte images; as his retainersf Im 
zoardsf his donuHick strvants. Tyrwhitt; 

So, in Storer's Li/h and Death of Tkomds Wolsey^ 
Otrdinaif a poem, 1^99: 

** I must luve notice where their wards must 

dw«ll I 
*' I car*d not for the gentry^ for I had 
** Young nobles of the land,'* ^c. Steeveks* 
6^6, ' ' l i c ould speak thee m/)] If thy several qu^« 
lities liad tongues to speak thy praise* Johhson* 

644. ' * « n oltiougA not there 

At once^ and fully satisfied) ■ ■ » ] The sense 

is this. I must be loosed^ though whta so loosed^ I 

shall not be satisfied fully and at met ; that is, I shajl 

apt be ii»)*fi/£a/£/)' satisfied, JOHNsoifi 

663^ Km II I vo n my hoHovr^ 

I speak my good lordcardinal to this pointy ] Th^ 
hing9 having first ^dressed to Wolsey, breaks off; 
and deckire$ upon )m honpur to the whole courts that 
h^ speaks the cardinal's sentiments upon the point in 
question ; and oiears him from any attempt, or wish, 
to stir that business^ Th so 6 alp* 

669* ^rtt^ilr, ^fti prick,-— ^] Prick of consciei>ce 
was the tern) in confession* Johnson* 

The 
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The expression is from Holinshedi where the king 
says, '* The special cause that moved me unto this 
matter was a certaine scrupulositie that pricked my 
conscience,'* &c. Sec Hoiinsked^p.^j. Stbbtens* 

6jg^ This respite shook 

The bosom o/my conscience^ . ■ ■ ] Though 
this reading be sense, yet, I verily believe, the poet 
wrote : 

The bottom ofn^ conscience, ■ ■■ 
Shakspere, in all his historical plays, was a most dili- 
gent observer of Holinshed*s Chronicle, Now Holin* 
shed, in the speech which he has given to king Henry 
upon this subject, makes him deliver himself thus : 
** Which words, once conceived within the secret 
louom o£ my conscience^ ingendered such a scrupulous 
doubt, that .my conscience was incontinently accom» 
bred, vexed, and disquieted*'* Vide life of Henry VllL 
p. 907. Thsobaid. 

6^y. I h ulling in 

The wild sea ■ ] The phrase belongs 

to navigation. A ship is said to huU^ when she is . 
dismasted, and only her hull, or hM^ is left at the 
direction and mercy of the waves. 
So, in the Alarwnfor London, i6o8 : 

** And tliey lye hulling up and down the stream.** 

Stbbvens. 

718. I thenmov*d youp] I have rescued the text 
from Holinshed. — *' I moved it in confession to you, 
my lord of LincolO| then ghostly &ther. And for- 
asmuch 
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asmuch as then you yourself were in some doubt, you 
moved me to ask the counsel of all these my lords. 
Whereupon l,movedyoa, my lord of Canterbury, first 
to have your licence^ ■ as much as you were metro- 
politan, to put this matter in question ; and so I did of 
aUyom^ my lords," Holinshed*s Lift of Henry VUL 
p. 908. Theobald* 

73Q. Hit primtst creaturt 

T^aCs paragoned o" th* worid» 
So^ in the Two Gentlemen of Verona : 

** No t but she is an earthly paragon.** . 
Again, in another of our author's plays : 

** an angel ! or, if not, 

** An earthl y paragon* ' ' 
To paragon, howeyer, is a verb used by Shakspere^ 
both in Antony and Cleopatra and Othello: 

*' If thou with Cxsar paragon again 

** My man of men," 

« a maid 

** That paragons description and wild fame.** 

Stbbvews. 
787. Tiey rise to depart.] Here the modern edi- 
tors add : The king sptaks to Cranmer* This marginal 
diredlion is not found in the old folio, and was wrongly 
introduced by some subsequent editor. Cranmer was 
now absent from court on an embassy, as appears 
from the last scene of this aft, where Cromwell in- • 
forms Wolsey, that he is returned and install'd arch- 
bishop of Canterbury : 

My 
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My UdnCd and welUbdsvtd serxumt, Cranmer^ 

PrytAec, return I > 

b no more than an apostrophe to the absent bishop of 
that name. RlDf^sr. 



ACT III. 

Line 17. rr^ /Tin /Ae presence r] u e. in tAe pre- 
sence-ckamber, St E B v £ N s « 

24. They should be good men ; their affairs are 
righteous ;} Affairs means the business of their calling, 

Johnson^ 

25. — All hoods fnahe not monhs^l Cucullus non 
facit raonachum. St e evens. 

40. Envy and base opinion set against *^m|] I would 
be glad that my condu^ were in some publick trial 
confronted with mine enemies^ that envy and corrupt 
judgment might try their utmost power against me. 

Johnson*. 

42. Seek me (mt^—-'—'] I believe that a word has 
dropt out here, and that we should read — -—if your 
business seek.me^ speahout^ and th(U way I am wise.tJt | 
i. e. in the way that I can understand. Tyriw^hitt. 

The metre shews here is a syllable dropt. I would 
read: 

1 know 
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I know my life so even. If Vm your business 
70 seek me out, &G. - Blackstons. 

4ft. n a nd that way / am wife fn,] That i% 

if you come to examine the title by which I am the 
king*s ttnft^ /or, if you come to know how I have . 
behaved as a wife. The meaning, whatever it be, is 
so coarsely and unskilfully expressed, that the latter 
editors have liked nonsense better, and, contrarily to 
the ancient and only copy, have published. 

And that way I am wise in. Johnson. 

45* ^> S^^ ^ ^^^> ^^ Latin;'] So, Holinshed* 
p. 908 : 

** Then began the cardinall to speake to her la 
Latine. Naie, good my lord (quoth she), speake to 
me in English.*' Stebvbns. 

' 83. For her sake that I have been^ &c.] For the sake 
•of that royalty that I have heretofore possessed. 

Malons. 

93, (Though he be grown so desperate to be hmestJJ 
Do you think that any Englishman dare advise me ; 
or, if any man should venture to advise with honesty, 
that he could live ? Jo h n so n. 

p^. w eigh out my affliSionSy] To toeigk 

cut is the same as to outweigh. In Macbeth y Shakspere 
has overcome for come over* St e e v bn s. 

113. The more shame for ye \ ] If I mistake you, 

it is by your fault, not mine ; for I thought you good. 
The distress of Katharine might have kept her from 
the quibble to which she is irresistibly tempted by the 
motd cardinal : John so m, 

J6 '" ^:J' 
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t 

143. '■'^''''-^superstitious ta Mm T^ Thatis, strved 
jiim with superstitious attention; d6ne more than was 
required. Johnson. 

- 158. Te Aave angels* Jaces , ■■■ ] She may^ 

perhapsi allude to the old jingle of AngU and Angeli. 

Johnson. 

I find this jingle in the Arrangement a/Paris^ 1584; 
The goddesses refer the dispute about the golden 
apple to the decision of Diana^ who setting aside their 
respective claims, awards it to queen Elizabeth $ and 
^dds: 

** ller people arc yclcpcd angeli^ 
** Or if I miss a letter, is the most.** 
^ In this pastoral, as it is called, the queen herself 
>may be almost said to have been a performer, for at 
t\\e conclusion of it, Diana gives the golden apple 
into her .hands, and the Fates deposit their insignia aft 
Jicr feet. It was presented before her majesty by tlie 
children of her chapel. 

It appears from the following passage in The Spanish 
Masquerado, by Greene, 1585, that this quibble was 
originally the quibble of a saint. — ** England^ a little 
island, where, as Saint Augnstin saith, there be peo« 
pie with angels facesy so the inhabitants have the cou* 
rage and hearts of lyons." Stb evens. 

200. And force the m ] Force is enforce^ urge. 

Johnson. 

a 1 o. o r at least 

. > Strangely negle&ed? ] Which of the peers 

has not ^ont by him contemned or neglected? Johnsok. 

all. 
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. £11, zohtn did ht regard 

The stamp of nobleness itt any person^ 
Out of himself f] When did ke, however care- 
ful to carry his own dignity to the utmost height, 
regard of^ dignity of another ? Johnson. 

. 830. . c ontrary proceedings'] Private praftices 

opposite to hia pubiick procedure. Johnson. 

• 948. ^s<!^ hedges, his own way, ] To kedge^ 

ts to creep along by the hedge : not to take the diredl 
and open path, but to steal covertly through circum-' 
volutions. Johnson. 

236. Trace the conjunQion!] To trace^ is to follow, 

Johnson, 

S65. In it he memoriz'd.] To memorize is to make 

memorable. The word has been already used in 

Macbeth^ a6t i. sc. s. Stkbvsns. 

sS^s. He is return* d^ in his opinions ; which 

Have satisfy* d the king for his divorce^ > 

Together with ail famous colleges 

Almost in Christendom : n—] Thus the old 

copy. The meaning is tliis : Cranmer, says Suffolk, is 
returned in his opinions^ i. e, with the same sentiments^ 
which he entertained b^re he went abroad, which 
(sentiments) have satisfied the hing^ together with all the 
famous colleges referred to on the occasion .«<-—^Or» 
perhaps, the passage (as Mr. Tyrwhitt observes) may 
mtsLTi'-'-He is returned in efFe|6l, having sent his opinions, 
i, e. the opinions of divines, &c. collected by him. 

Steevens. 

^37, Enter the King, reading a schedule \\ That the 

J E i j cardinal 
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cardinal gave the king an inventory of bis own private 
wealth, by mistake, and thereby ruined himself, is a 
known variation from the truth of history. Shak* 
spere, however, has not injudiciously represented the 
fall of that great man, as owing to an incident which 
he had once improved to the destruction of another. 
See HoUnshcdi Vol. II. p. 796 and 797. 

^^ Thomas Ruthall, bishop of Durham, was, after 
the death of king Henry VII. one of the privy coimcil 
to Henry VIII. to whom the king gave in charge to 
write a book of the whole estate of the kingdom, &c. 
Afterwards, the king commanded Cardinal Wolsey to 
go to this bishop, and to bring the book away with 

him. ^This bisliop having written two books (tlie 

one to answer the king's command, and the other 
intreating of his own private a&irs) did bind them 
both after one sort in vellum, &c. Now, when the 
cardinal came to demand the book due to the king, 
the bishop unadvisedly commanded his servant to 
bring him the book bound in white vellum, lying in 
his study, in such a place. The servant accordingly 
brought forth one of the books so bound, being the 
book intreating of the state of the bishop, &c. The 
cardinal having the book, went from the bishop, and 
after (in his study by himself), understanding the 
contents thereof, he greatly rejoiced, having now oc* 
casion (which he long sought for) offered unto him, 
to bring the bishop into the king's disgrace. 

" Wherefore he went forthwith to the king, deli- 
vered the book into his hands, and briefly informed 

him 
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him of the contents thereof; putting further into the 
kkig^s heady that if at an/ time he were destitute of a < 
mass of money, he should not need to seek further 
therefor than to the coffers of the bishop. Of all 
which when the bishop had intelligence. Sec. he was 
stricken with such grief of the same, that he shortly, 
through extreme sorrow, ended his life at London, 
in the year of Christ 1583. After which, the cardinal, 
who had long before gaped after his bishoprick, in 
singular hope to attain thereunto, had now his wish 
incfFe6!,** &c, Steevens. 

^^8. t ken^ stops agaijii'] Sallust, describing 

the disturbed state of Catiline's mind, takes notice of 
the same circumstance. 

** citus modoy modo tardus incessus.*' 

STESyBNS. 

411. Beyond all man' s tTAex<rQ\xm ] The sense 

is, my purposes went beyond all human endeavour. I 
purposed for your honour more than it falls within the 
compass of man *s nature to attempt. Joa n son, 

413. Tetf fil'd with my ahilities :^^'] My endea- 
vours, though less than my desires, have JU*d^ that 
is, have gone an equal pace with my abilities. 

Johnson, 
So, in a preceding scene x 

' » f ront but in that file 

Where others tell sUps iinth me. Ste s v E N s. 

431. ^-^^notwithstanding that your bond of dutyy] 

Besides the general bond of duty, by which you are 

•bilged to be a loyal and obedient subjeQ^ you owe a par* 

E i i j ticuUkt 
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ticular devotion of yourself to me^ as your p&rtiaUar 

benefa6lor. Johnson. 

441. As dotk a rock against the chiding floods] 

** Ille, velut pelagi rupes immotay resistit.*' 

Mn, 7. V. 586. S. W. 

477. To Esher housc^ — "] The <dd copy reads-^ 

Asker. It was anciently so called| as appears from 

Holinskfd: 

*' .-—.and everie man took their horses and rpde 
strait to.Ashcr." HoHmhed, p» 909, Vol. II, 

Warner* 
484. *7til I find more than tuillf or mordsy to do it 
(I mean your malice J^ know^- 

I dare deny iV.] Wolsey had said ; 

Words cannot carry 
Authority so mighty. 
To which they reply : 

Who dare cross ^em f &c. 
Wolsey, answering them, continues his own speech, 
TiU I find more than mil or words (I mean more than 
your malicious will and words) to do it ; that is, to carry 
authority so mighty \ I will deny to return what the 
king has given me. Johnson. 

535. And dare us with his cap^ like larks.] It is 
well known that the hat of a cardinal is scarlet \ and 
the method of daring larks was by small mirrors 
fastened on scarlet cloth, which engaged .the atten- 
tion of these birds while the fowler drew his net 
over them. 

The 
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The same thought occurs in Skelton's Why comtyt 
mat to Court f i.e» a satire on Wolsey : 
" The red hat with his lure, 
*^ Bringeth al thinges under cure.** Ste evens* 
550. fVorse than the sacring bell,—-] The little 
belly which is rung to give notice of the //i?^/ approach- 
ing when it is carried in procession ; as also in other 
offices of the Romish church, is called the sacring or 
consecration bell | from the French word, sacrer, 

Theobald. 
The abbess in The Merry Devil of Edmonton^ 1626^ 
nays: 

« — ^you ahall ring the sacring belly 
" Keep your JhourSy and toll your knell." 
Again, in Reginald S^tt*s Discovery of Witchcrafts 
J584: 

*^ He heard a little sacring bell ring to the eleva« 
tion of a to-morrow mass.'* 
\ Th,c now obsolete verb to sacre^ is used by P. Hoi* 
land in his translation of PUny*s Nat, Hist, B. X. ch. 6, 

Steevensj. 
^88. —to the mere undiAng"] Mere is absolute. 

Steevens, 
601.* of a praemunire] It is almost unnecessary to 
pbserve that ^rraiitntrf is a barbarous word used in- 
stead of /r^smonfr^. Steevens. 
604. Castles, and whatsoever^ ■ - ] I have ven# 
tured to substitute chattels here, as the author's genu, 
ine word, because the judgment in a writ of Premunire 
as, that the defendant shall be out of the hinges protect 

tion ; 
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tiotty and his lands and tenementSf goods and chaUds 
forfeited to the king; and that his body shall remain 
in prison at the king's pleasure. ,This very descrip- 
tion of the Premunire is set out by Holinshed in his 
Ltfi of King Henty nil, p. gog. • Theobald. 

61 Si nips his root,] So, in A, W^s Commendation 

ofGascoignt and his Poesies: 

** And frosts so nip the rootes of vertuous meaning 
minds.** 
SeeGascoigne^slVorhSf t^%7, Steevbns. 

630. . an d our m«,] The old copy reads, 

their ruin. St BS yens. 

If by ruin we understand dispieasure, producing the 

downfall and ruin of him on whom it lights, the old 

.reading (their) may stand. Ma lone. 

632. And when he fallSf he /alls lihe Lucifer 9] In 

the Life and Death of Thomas IVolsey, &c. a poem, by 

Thomas Storer, student of Christ- Churchy in Oxford,. 

>599> the Cardinal expresses himself in a manner 

somewhat similar : 

" If once we fall, we fall Colossus-like, 
** We fall at once like pillars of the sunne,'* &c. 

Stbevens* 
. 66y, a tomb of orphans* tears wept on them /] 

The chancellor is the general guardian of orphans. 
A tomb of tears is very harsh. Johnson. 

This idea will appear not altogether indefensible 
to those who recoUc6t the foUowing epigram of 
Martial ; 

FUntibiu 
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FUntihus Helladum ramis dum vipera serpit, 

Fluxit in obstantem siiccina gemma feram. 
Quae dum miratur pingui se rore teneri, 

Coocreto riguit vin6la repente gelu. 
Me tibi regali placeas Cleopatra sepulchro 
Vipera si tumulo nobiliore jacet. 
The Heliades certainly wfpt a tomb of tears over the 
viper. Stbev£ns. 

A lumilar conceit occurs in Richard IL a6l iii. 
line 431. Henlet. 

^14^. '^^-^ckerisk tAose hearts that hate thee ; ] Though 
this be good divinity, and an admirable precept for 
our condiidl in private life; it was never calculated or 
designed for the magistrate or public minister. Nor 
could this be the direction of a man experienced in 
aifairsy to his pupil. It would make a good Christtan^ 
but a very ill and very unjust statesman. And we 
have nothing so infamous in traditioni as the sup- 
posed advice given to one of 4>ur kings, to cherish his 
enetniesf and be in jw pain for his friends* I am of opi* 
nion the poet wrote, 

c herish those hearts that wait thee \ 
t. e. thy dependants. For the contrary pradtice had 
contributed to Wolsey*s ruin. He was not careful 
enough in making dependants by his bounty^ while 
intent in amassing wealth to himself. The following 
line seems to confirm this corre^ion : 

Cprruption wins not more than honesty* 
I. e. You will never find meii won over to your tern- 
porary occasions by bribery^ so useful to you as friends 

made 
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made by a just and generous munificence. 

Warburton. 

I am imwilling wantonly to contradidl so ingenious 
a remark, but that the reader may not be misled, and 
believe the emendation proposed to be absolutely 
necessary, he should remember that this is not a time 
for Woisey to speak only as a staiesman, but as a 
Christian, Shakspere would have debased the cha- 
ra6ter, just when he was employing his strongest 
efforts to raise it, had he drawn it otherwise. Nothing 
makes the hour of disgrace more irksome^ than the 
refle^^ion, that we have been deaf to offers of recon- 
ciliation, and perpetuated that enmity which we might 
have converted into friendship. St s s v b ns. 

726. Had I but served my God^ &c.] This sentence 
was re^y uttered by Woisey. Johnson'. 

When Samrah, the deputy-governor of Basorah, 
was deposed by Moawiyah the sixth caliph, he is re- 
ported to have expressed himself in the same manner : 
^' If I had served God so well as I have served Jiim, 
he would never have condemned me to all eternity.*' 

Stebvbns* 

Antonio Perez, the favourite of Philip the Second 
of Spain, made the same pathetick complaint: '* Mon 
zeie etoit si grand vers ces benignes puissances [la cour 
de« Turin,] que si J*en eusse en autant pour Dieuy je 
ne doubte point qu*il ne m*eut deja recompense de son 
paradis.*' Malonx. 



s y « I v 
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ACT IV, 



JJne 1. (JNCE again.'] Alluding to theif 

former meeting in the second -a^. Johnson. 

12, ■ I t his da y ] Hanmer reads, 

these days^ 
but Shakspere meant, such a day as this, a coronation- 
day. And such is the English idiom, which our 
author commonly prefers to grammatical nicety. 

Johnson. 

91, i iA< rams^ That is, like battering rams. 

Johnson; 
• 140. SCENE II,] This scene is above any other* 
part of Shakspere's tragedies, and perhaps above any 
scene of any other poet, tender and pathetick, with- 
out gods, or furies, or poisons, or precipices, without 
the help of romantick circumstances, without impro- 
bable sallies of poetical lamentation, and without any 
throes of tumultuous mi scry . Johnson. 

j^i, ^,-~^he stepped tfef ore nuy h2Lip\\\y^ 

For my example, ] Happily seems to mean on 
this occasion — peradventure^ haply. I have been more 
than once of this opinion, when I have met with the 
same word thus «pelt in other' passages . S t E e v b Ns. 

160. with easy roads,* ] i. e. by short 

stages. St SEVENS* 

177. Of an unbounded itoitiSich, '] i, e. of. un- 
bounded 
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bounded pfide^ or haughtiness • Soy Holinshedy speak- 
ing of king Richard III. 

*^ Such a great dudacitie and such a stomach 
reigned in his bodie.'* Steeybns* 

lyg. one^ that by suggestion, &c.] Thus, 

Holinshed : 

<< This cardinal was of a gnat stomackf for he compt* 
ed himself equal with princes» and by craftie suggest 
tion got into his hands innumerable treasure : he forced 
little simonie, and was not pitifully and stood affec- 
tionate in his own opinion : in open presence he would 
lie and seie untruth, and was double both in speech 
aAd meaning ; he would promise much and perform 
little : he was vicious of his bodie> and gave the clergie 
euil example/* Edit. 1587, p. 922. 

Perhaps after this quotation, you may not think, 
that Sir Thomas Hanmer, who reads l^V— instead 
of ty*d all the hingdom^ deserves quite so much of 
Dr. Warburton's severity. — Indisputably the passage, 
like every other in the speech, is intended to express 
the meaning of the parallel one in the chronicle ; it 
cannot therefore be credited, that any man, when the 
original was produced, should still choose to defend a 
cant acceptation, and inform us, perhaps, seriously^ 
that in gaming language, from 1 know not what prac- 
tice, to tye is to equal! A sense of the word, as far 
as I have yet found, unknoxtm to our old writers; and, 
if hnown, would not surely have been used in tAis 
place by our author. 

^79' Ty'd ail the kingdom ;] Sir Thomas Hanmer 

rightly 
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rightly reads TytlCd. Hall, from whom the above de- 
scription is copied by Holinshed, is very explicit in 
the demands of the cardinal: who having insolently 
tDid the lord-maytrrand aldermen^ " For sothe I thinke^ 
that ka{/t your substance were too little,'* assures them 
by way o£ comfort at the end of his harangue, that^ 
,mpon an average, the tythe should be sufficient ; ** Sers, 
speake not to breake that thyng that is concluded, for 
JOTse shall not paie the Unth parte, and s(me more.***^— 
And again ; *^ Thei saied, the cardinall by visitacions, 
makyng of abbottes, probates of testamentes, graunt- 
ijig. of faculties, licences, and other pollyngs in his 
courtes legantines, had made his threasore egall with 
iAe hinges*'* Edit. 1548, p. 138, and 143. 

* Farmer^ 

In Storer*s Lifi and Death of Tho. JVolse^, a poem^ 
1^99, the cardinal says, 

«< I car'd not for the gentrie, for I had 

" ^Mtf- gentlemen, yong nobles' of the land, Sec.** 

StE£V£NS« 

T*y*d aH the hingdcm ;] i, e. He was a man of an 
unboimded stomach, or pride, ranking himself with 
princes, and by suggestion to the king and the pope, 
he (y V, f . e, limited, circumscribed, and set bounds 
to the liberties and properties of all persons in the 
kingdom. That he did so, appears from various 
passages in the play. Aft ii. sc. b. ** free us from 
his slavery,*' •* or this imperious man will work us 
from princes into pages; all mcn*s honours," &c. 
Ail iii. sc. 2. ** You wrought to be a legate, by which 

F power 
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power you maiitCi the jiirisdiftion of all bishops. '• 
See also aft i. sc. i. and aft: iii. sc. «. This cpn- 
struftion of the passage may be supported from 
D' Ewes' J Journal of Queen EUzaheik's Pariiamenis, 
p. 644 : ** Far be it from me that the state and pre- 
rogative of the prince should be tied by me, or by the 
aft of any other subjeft." 

Dr. Farmer has displayed such eminent knowledge 
of Shakspere, that it is with the utmost diffidence I 
dissent from the alteration which he would establish 
here. He would read tytk'd, and refers to the autho- 
rities of Hall and Holinshed about a tax of the teniAp 
or tytAe of each man's substance, which is not taken 
notice of in the play. Let it be remarked that it h 
queen Katharine speaks here, who, in aft i. sc. 2. 
told the king it was a demand of the sixtA part of each 
subjeft's substance, that caused the rebellion. Would 
she afterwards say that he, i, e. Wolsey, had fytAed 
all the kingdom, when she knew he had almost double- 
tythediO Still Dr. Farmer insists that " the passage, 
like every other in the speech, is intended to express 
the meaning of the parallel one in the Chronicle,** 1. e. 
The cardinal ** by craftie suggestion got into his hands 
innumerable treasure.*' TMs passage does not relate 
to a public tax of the tenths^ but to the cardinal's own 
private acquisitions. If in this sense I admitted tbe 
alteration, tyih^d^ I would suppose that, as the queen 
is descanting on the cardinal's own acquirements, she 
borrows her term from the principal emolument or 
payment due to priests \ and means to intimate that 

• ' the 
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the cardinal was not content with the tyth^s legally 
accruing to him from his own various pluralities, but 
that heextortedsometiiing equivalent to them through^ 
out all the kingdom. So Buckingham says, a6l i. sc. i • 
** No man*s pyc is freed from his ambitious finger.*' 
So, again, Surrey says, a6l iii. sc. ult, " Yes, that 
goodness of gleaning all the land's wealth into one, 
into yoiir own hands, cardinal, by extortion:" and 
ibidem^ ** You have sent innunurabU substance (by what 
means got I leave to your own conscience) to the 
mere undoing of all the kingdom." This extortion is 
so frequently spoken of, that perhaps our author pur- 
posely avoided a repetition of it in the passage under 
consideration, and therefore gave a different senti- 
jnent declarative of the consequence of his unbounded 
pride, that must humble aU others. Tollet. 

J 85. as he is now y nothing. 1^ So, in Massin- 

^cr'i Great Duke of Florence : 
<» .Great men 

** Till they have gain'd their ends, are giants Vii 
«* 7%eir promises ; but those obtained, weah pygmies 
** In their performance,^* St e e v e n x. 

186. Oyhis own body he was i^,— ^] A criminal 
connexion with women was anciently called the vice of 
the body. So, in Hoiinshed, p. 12^8: ** he laboured 
by all raeanes to cleare mistresse Sanders of commit- 
ting evill of her bodie with him.'* Ste evens. 
So, the Froteftor says of Jane Shore, Hall's Chro^ 
mclcj fol. 16. temp. Edw. V.-^« She was naught of her 
'kodye,^'' Malone. 

F ij i8^. 
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1 8^, t heir virtues 

We wriu in water.- ■ ] Beaumont and 

Fletcher have the same thought in their PkilasUr: 
« a li your better deeds 

<< Shall be in water writ, but tlii^ in marble.*^ 

Stbetens* 

This refle6lion bears a great resemblance to a pas« 
sage in Sir Thomas More*s History of Richard ilL 
iviience Shakspere undoubtedly formed his play on 
that subje^. Speaking of the ungrateful turns which. 
Jane Shore experienced from those whom she had 
served in her prosperity} More adds, ** Men use, if 
they have an evil turne, to write it in marble, and 
whoso doth us a good turne, we write it in duste«** 
Morels Works^ bl. let. 1557, p. 59. Pe&ct. 

so6. h e did it (\ The old copy reads, 

t hat did it, St b e v ens. 

215. ^solemnly tripping 0fff4/^frdiM6i£r,] This 

whimsical stage-dire6Uon is ezadly taken f«ua the old 
copy; Ste evens* 

£89. This to my lord the king,"] So, HoUnsktd^ p. 939 : 
*^ — perceiving hir selfe to wax verie weak and feeble^ 
and to feele death approaching at hand, caused one of 
hir gentlewomen to write a letter to the king, com- 
mending to him hir daughter and his, beseeching him 
to stand good father unto hir \ and further desired 
him to have some consideration of hir gentleworoeo 
that bad served hir, and to see them bestowed ia 
marriage* Further that it would please hiili to ap- 
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point that hir servants might have their due wages, 
itad a yeares wages beside. *' Sxfi evens. 

300. My xarctched women deserve 

A right good kusbemd% let him be a noble, 
X, would read the last line only with a comma : 
A right good husband, let him be a noble; 
t. e, though he were even of noble extraction . 

Whalley* 
A right good husband, let him be a noble.] Let him 
be^ I suppose, signifies,, even though he should be j or, 
— admit that he be. She means to observe that, nobi^ 
iify superadded to virtue, is not more than each of her 
ttfomen deserves to meet with in a husband, St E evens. 
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line 4. No Tfor delights^— — ] Gardiner himself 
is not much delighted. The deligiit at which he 
hints, seems to be the king's diversion, which keeps 
him in attendance. Johnson, 

9. flf primero] Primero and Primavista, two 

games at cards, H. I. Primera Primavista, La Pri- 
miere, G. Prime, f. Prime veue, Primum^ et primum 
visum, that is, first, and first seen : because he that 
can shew such an order of cards first, wins the game. 
Mnshieu*s Guide into Tongues^ col. ^j^. Grey. 

Fiii So, 
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. SOy in Woman*s a Wtatkerccck^ i6f s : 

** Come, will your worship make oneat^rracfv/** 

Again, in the Preface to Tie Rival Friends^ 163& : 

** — *-when it may be, some of our butterfljf 

judgments expefied a set at maw or prima* 

vista from ihcm.** Stsevens. 

l6. Some touch of your iate bmintss: } Soma 

hint of the business that l^eps you awake so late. 

John sow. 

. 35. mmoiom fuoy;— «<— ] Mine own opinioa 

in religion. Johmsoit* 

44. Standi in tke gap and trade of mart preferments^^ 
Trade is the praStsed method^ the gemrai comru, 

JOHNSOK. 

Trade has been already used by Shakspere with this 
zneaning in King Richard //. 

<« Some way of common trade** Steetens. 

51. / ham . * 

Incensed the lords 0* the council, tkqt hi it 

A most arch heretich, j ] This passage, 

according to Shakspere^s licentious grammar, may 

mean — I have incensM the lords of the council, for 

that he is, t. e. because. Stbbvbks* 

56. broken with tke Ain^;— ] They have 

broken silence $ told their minds to the king. 

JOHWSOlf, 

6f . He he convented.— ] Convented is summoned^ 

convened. Stb evens. 

93* Ifnter Sir Anthony Dei^y,} The substanpe of thi^ 

an4 
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and the two following scenes is taken from Fox*s A6i% 
mid Mcnuments ofiht Ckrtstian Martyrs^ &c. 156^. 

^* When night came, the king sent Sir Anthony 
Deiiie about midnight to Lambeth to the archbishop, 
willing him forthwith to resort unto him at the court* 
The message done, the archbishop speedily addressed 
himselfe to the court, and comming into the galerie 
where the king walked and'taried forhim, his high- 
nesse said, ** Ah, my lorde of Canterbury, I can tell 
you newes. For divers weighty considerations it i9 
determined by me and the counsaile, that you to- 
morrowe at nine of the clocke shall be committed to 
the Tower, for that you and your chaplaines^ as in* 
formation is given to' us, have taught and preached^ 
and thereby sown within the realoie such a number of 
execrable heresies, that it is feared the whole realme 
being infet^ed with them, no small contention and 
commotions will rise thereby amongst my subjefls, as 
of late daies the like was in divers parts of Germanie^ 
^nd therefore the counsel! have requested me for the 
triall of the matter, to suffer them to commit you to 
the Tower, or else no man dare come forth, as wit« 
pesse in these matters, you being a counsellor;** 

" When the king had said his mind, the archbishop 
kneeled down, and said, << I am content if it please 
your grace with al my hart, to go thither at your high- 
pess commandement ; and I most humbly thank your 
majesty that I may come to my triall, for there be 
that have many waies slandered me. and now tllSsway 
' I hope to trie myselfe npt wortbie of such reported' 

" The 
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* * The king perceiving the man*s uprightnesse, joined 
with sUch simplicitie, said, •* Oh Lorde, what maner 
a man be you f What simplicitie is in you ? I had 
thought that you would mther have sued to us to have 
taken the paines to have heard you and your accusers 
together for your triall, without any such indurance. 
Do not you know what state you be in with the whole 
world, and how many great enemies you have ? Do you 
not consider what an easie thing it is to procure three 
or foure false knaves to witnesse against you ? Thinke 
you to have better lucke that waie than your maister 
Christ had ? I see by it you will run headlong to your 
undoing, if I would suffer you. Your enemies shall 
not so prevaile against you ; fof I have otherwise de* 
vised with myselfe to keep you out of their handes. 
Yet, notwithstanding, to-morrow when the counsaile 
shall sit, and send for you, resort unto them, and if 
in charging you with this matter, they do commit you 
to the Tower, require of them, because you are one 
of them, a counsailer, that you may have your accu- 
sers brought before them without any further indu* 
ranee, and use for your selfe as good persuasions that 
way as you may devise } and if no intreatie or reason* 
able request will serve, then deliver unto them this 
my ring (which then the king delivered unto the arch- 
bishop), and saie unto them, if there be no remedie 
my lords, but that I must needes go to the Tower, 
then I revoke my cause from you, and appeale to the 
kinges owne person by this token unto you all, for 
(saide the king then unto the archbishop) so soone as 

they 
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they shall see this my ryng, they knowc it so well, 
that they shall undersUnde that I have reserved the 
whole cause into mine ^wne handes and determination, 
and that I have discharged them tliereof." 

" The archbishop perceiving the king's benignity so 
much to him wards, had much ado to forbeare teares* 
•* Well, said the king, go your waies, my lord, and 
do as I have bidden you.*' My lord, humbling him* 
aeifie with thankes, tooke his leave of the kinges high* 
aesse for that nig^t. 

** On the morrow, about nine of the clocke before 
noone, the counsaile sent a gentleman usher for the 
archbishop, who, when hee came to the counsaile 
chamiber doore, could not be let in, but of purpose 
(as it seemed) was compelled there to waite among 
the pages, lackies, and serving men, all alone, 
D. Buts, the king's physition, resorting that way, and 
espying how my lord of Canterbury was handled, 
went to the king's highnesse, and said ; <* My lord of 
Canterbury, if it please your grace, is well promoted ; 
for now he is become a lackey or a serving man, for 
yonder hee standeth this halfe hower at the counsaile 
chamber doore amongste them." << It is not so 
(quoth the king) I trowe, nor the counsaile hath not 
80 little discretion as to use the metropolitane of the ^ 
realme in that sort, specially being one of their own 
number. But let them alone (said the king) and we 
shall heare moie soone." 

*' Anone the archbishop was called into the counsaile 
chainber, to whom was alleadged as before is re. 

hearsed. 



L. 
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hearsed. The archbishop aun^wered in like sort as 
the king had advised him ; and in the end, when he 
perceived that no manner of persuasion or intreatie 
could serve, he delivered them the king's ring, re- 
voking his cause into the king's hands. The whole 
counsaile being thereat somewhat amazed, the earle 
of Bedford with a loud voice confirming his words 
with a solemn othe, said ; << When you first began 
the matter, my lordes, I told you what would come 
of it. Do you thinke that the king would suffer this 
man's Anger to ake ? Much more (I warrant you) 
will hee defend his life against brabling varlets/. You 
doe but cumber yourselves to hear tales and fables 
against him." And incontinently upon the receipt of 
the king's token, they all rose, and carried to the 
king his ring, surrendring that matter, as the order 
and use was, into his own hands. 

** When they were all come to the king's presence, 
his highness, with a severe countenance, said unto 
them ; ^' Ah, my lordes, I thought I had had wiser 
men of my counsaile than mow I find you. What 
iliscretion was this in you, thus to make the primate 
of the realme, and one of you in office, to waite at 
tlie counsaile chamber doore amongst serving men i 
You miglit have considered that he was a counsailer 
as well as you, and you h^d no such commission of 
me so to handle him. I was content that you should 
trie him as a counsailer, and not as a meane subje^. 
But now I well pciceive that things be done against 
llitti hialiciouslie, and if some of you might have had 

your 
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your mindes, you would have tried him to the utter- 
most. But I doe you all to wit, and protest, that if 
a prince may bee beholding nnto his subjedl (and S91 
solemnelie laying his hand upon his brest) said, by 
the faith I owe to God, I take this man here, my lord 
of Canterburie, to bee of all other a most faithful sub- 
ject unto us, and one to whome we are mudi behold- 
ing ;*' giving him great commendations otherwise. 
And, with that, one or two ef the chiefest of the 
counsaile, making their excuse, declared, that in 
requesting his induraunce, it was rather ment for his 
triall and his purgation against the common fame and, 
slander of the worlde, then for any malice conceived 
against him. ** Well, well, my lords (quoth the 
king), take him, and well use him, as hee is worthy 
to bee, and make no more adoe.'* And with that» 
every man caught him by the hand, and made f^iire 
weather of altogethers, which might easilie be done 
with that man." Steevens. 

127. Tm a Brother of us,'] You being 

one of the council, it is'' necessary to imprison you, 
that the witnesses against you may not be deterred. 

Johnson. 

135- Than Imyselft poor man,'] Poor man probably 
belongs to the king's reply. Johnson. 

146. The good / stand on ] Though good may 

be taken for advantage or superiority^ or any thing 
which may help or support, yet it would, I think, be 
more natural to say, 

Tlie ground / stand on " ■ . Jo h N s o N . 

160. 
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160. Vfecnyou of better /aol J To toeen is to thM^ 
to imagine. Though now obsolete, the word was 
common to all our ancient writers. Steevens. 

195. h Uss her I ] It is doubtful whe« 

dier her is referred to the queen or the girl. 

John-son. 

fioo. Lovel ] Lovel has been just sent out of 

the presence, and no notice is given of his return : I 
have placed it here at the instant when the king calls 
for him. Stbbvens* 

S50. Chan. Speak to the business^ — ] This lord, 
^ chancellor, though a character, has hitherto had no 
place in the Dramatis Persona. In the last scene of 
the fourth aft, we heard that Sir Thomas More was 
appointed lord chancellor: but it is not he whom the 
poet here introduces. Wolsey, by command, de- 
livered up thp seals on the 18th of November 1529 5 
on the 25th of the same month, they were delivered 
to Sir Thomas More, who surrendered them on the 
16th of May 1532. Now the conclusion of this scene 
taking notice of queen Elizabeth's birth (which brings 
it down to the year 1534), Sir Thomas Audlie must 
necessarily be our poet's chancellor ; who succeeded 
Sir Thomas More, and lield the seals many years. 

Theobald. 
ft66, and capable 

Of our flesh,\/fa; are angels: ] If this 

passage means any thing, it may mean, few are per^ 
feSi, while they remain in their mortal capacity. 

4 Sbakspere 
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Shakspere uses the word capable as perversely iti 
JUng Lear : 

" and of my land, 

** Loyal and natural boy, ~ril work the mean 
* * To make thee capable, " Stebvens* 

I suspe6l that Shakspere wrote. 

In our own natures frail, incapable ; 

Of our flesh few are angels. 

We are ^11 frail in our natures, and zoeai in our under" 
standings. So, in Marston^s Scourge qfyiUaniey 1599 * 
*< To .be perus*d by all the dung- scum rabble 
<< Of thin-brain*d ideotSy dull, uncapahU." 
Again, ki Hamlet : 

, ** As one incdpabU of her own distress." 
In King Richard III. the word capable is used to de« 
aote a person of capacity and good sense : 

€t , O, 'tis a parlous boy, 

** Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable.** 
Again, in Lovers Labour Lost: *« If their daughters 
be capiabU^ I will put it to them.'* Again, in Hamlet: 
** His form and cause conjoined, preaching to 

stones, 
« Would make them capable.** 
The mbsequent words strongly support this con* 
jedture : 

** out of which _/rtfi7(y, 

** And want of wisdom , you," &c. 
Thie transcriber's ear, I believe, here, as in many 
ether places, deceived him. Malone. 

G 88^, 
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«85. Tkt upper Germany f &c.] Alluding to the 
heresy of Thomas Muntzer, which sprung up ia 
Saxony in the years 1521 and 15S2. Gr£t. 

^27. '"-^-^yimr paitUed glifsSf &c.] Those that un* * 
derstand you, under this painted gloss^ this fair • out- 
side, discover your empty talk and your false reason- 
ing. JOHNSON. 

232. '/« a cruelty 

To load a falling manJ] This sentiment had 
occurred before. The lord chamberlain checking th« 
earl of Surrey for his reproaches to Woiscy, says, 
my lordf 
Press not a falling man too far* St bb vbns* 

3^6. But AnoWf I come not 

To hear suchjlatteries now, and in n^ presence | 
They are too tAin, ^and base to hide offences*"] \ 
think the pointing of these lines preferable . to that in 
the former edition, in wliich they stand thus : 
, I come not 
To hear such flatteries now : and in my presence 
They are too thin, &c. 
It then follows : 

To me you cannot reach : you play the spaniel. 
And think with wagging of your tongue to win 
me. 
But the former of these lines should evidently be thus 
written 1 

To one you cannot reach, you play the spaniel ; 
the relative whom being understood. Whallbt. 

4i«. 
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44a. '^'^^you'd spare your spoons :] It was the cus- 
tom, long before the time of Shakspere, for the 
sponsors at christenings, to offer gilt spoons as a pre- 
sent to the child. These spoons were called apostle 
spoons^ because the figures of the apostles were carved 
on the tops of the handles. Such as were at once 
opulent and generous, gave the whole twelve ; those 
who were either more moderately rich or liberal, 
escaped at the expence of the four evangelists; or 
even sometimes contented themselves with presenting 
one spoon only. Which exhibited the figure of any 
saint, in honour of whom the child received its name. 

Thus, in tlie year 1560, we find entered on the 
books of the Stationers- Company, ** a spoyne of the 
gyfte of tnaster Reginold Wolfe, all gylte, with the 
py6ture of St, Jokn.*^ 

Mr. Pegge, in his preface to A Forme of Cury, a 
Roll of ancient EngUsk Cookery^ compiled about A, D. 
i39o> &c. observes, tliat " the general mode of eat- 
ing must either have been with the spoon or the fingers ; 
and this, perhaps, may have been the reason, that 
spoons became the usual present from gossips to their 
god-children, at christenings." 

Ben Jonson, in his Bartholomew- Fair y mentions 
spoons of this kind :— <» and all this for the hope of 
a couple oi apostle spoons j and a cup to eat caudle in.'* 
So, in Middleton*s comedy of A chaste Maid of Cheap'> 
side, 1600: 

♦* What has he given her ? — what is it, gossip ? 
*^ A faire high-standing cup, and two gre^t 

Gij **'PostU 
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" *Postle spoMSf one of them gilt.— ^« 

<< Sure that was Judas with the red beard.** 
Again, in the Maid in tke Mill, by fieaumont and 
Fletcher : 

** Didst ask her name ? 

** Yes, and who gave it her ; 

** And what they promisM more, besides a ^ooMf 

** And what apostles piQureJ** 
Again, in the Noble G^ntlemanf by the same authors t 

^^ 1*11 be a gossip, Bewford, 

** I have an odd apostle spoon.^* St K B v e its. 

As the following story, which is foundin acolle^ion 
of anecdotes, entitled Merry Passages andJeastSf MS. 
Harl, 6395, contains an allusion to this custom, and 
has not, I believe, been published, it may not be an 
improper supplement to this account of apostle spoons* 
It shews that our author and Ben Jonson were once 
on terms of familiarity and friendship, however cold 
and jealous the latter might have been in a subsequent 
period : 

'* Shakspere was godfather to one of Ben Jonson*8 
children, and after the christening, being in deepe 
study, Jonson came to cheer him up, and askt him 
why he was so melancholy } *^ No, *faith, Ben, says 
he, not I ; but I have beene considering a great while 
what should be the fittest gift for me to bestow upon 
my god-child, and I have re6olv*d at last.** ** I 
pr'ythee, wh^t ?" says he.— *< Tfaith, Ben, 1*11 give 
him a douzen good latten spoons, and thou shalt trans<« 
late thcm.'» 

The 
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The colleflor of these anecdotes appears to have 
been nephew to Sic Roger L'Estrange. He names 
Bonnt as the relater of tliis story. Ma lone. 

460. Paris-garden f] This celebrated bear-garden 
on the Bank-Side, was so called from Robert de Part's^ 
who had a house and garden there in the time of King 
Richard II. Rot, claus. 16 R. II. dors, 11. Blount's 
Glossograph. in verb. ' Malone. 

So, in Sir W. Davenant's News from PUmovth : 
« do you take this mansion for Pifl-hatch ? 

•* You would be suitors : yes, to a she-deer, 
•* And keep your marriages in Paris-garden?** 
Again, in Ben Jonson's Execration on Vulcan : 

** And cried, it was a threatning to the bearsy 
*^ And that accursed ground the Paris- gar den J** 
The Globe theatre, in which Shakspere was a per- 
£3rmer, stood on the southern side of the river 
Thames, and was contiguous to this noted place of 
tumult and disorder, St. Mary Overy's church is 
not far from London-Bridge, and almost opposite 
to Fishmongers-Hall. Winchester-House was over 
against Cole- Harbour. Paris-garden was in a line 
with Bridewell, and the Globe playhouse faced Black- 
Friars, Fleet- Ditch, or St. Paul's. It was an hex- 
agonal building of stone or brick. Its roof was of 
rushes, with a flag on the top. See a South View of 
London (as it appeared in 1599)9 published by T. 
Wood, in Bishop*s-Court, in Chancery. Lane, in 
177K Steevens. 

Giij 469* 
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469. Pray^ nr^ be patient ; ] Part of this scene 
in the old copy is printed as verscy and part as prose. 
Perhaps the whole, with the occasional addition and 
omission of a few harmless syllables, might be reduced 
into a ioose kind of metre; but as I know not what 
advantage would be gained by making the experiment^ 
r have left the whole as I found it. Stebvbns. 

4/2. On May-day morning i-^-^^^ It was anciently 
the custom for all ranks of people to go out a Maying 
on the- first of May. It is on record that King 
Henry VIII, and queen Katharine partook of this 
diversion. Stbevens, 

Stowe says, that «* in the month of May, namely^ 
on May-day in the morning, every man, except im- 
pediment, would walk into the sweet meadows and 
green woods ; there to rejoice their spirits with the 
beauty and savour of sweet flowers, and with the noise 
(t. e, concert) of birds, praising God in their kind." 
See also Brand*s Observations on Popular Antiquities^ 
8vo. 1777, p. 255. Reed, 

480. ^^SirGuyy nor Colbrandi] Of Guy of War- 
wick every one has heard. Colbrand was the Danish 
giant, whom Gny subdued at Winchester. Their 
combat is very elaborately described by Drayton iii 
his PolyolbioUf Johnson. 

491. Moorfie Ids to muster in ?^ The train-bands of 
the city were exercised in Moorfields. Johnson. 

492. — 5<!wifi/ran^tf Indian—] To what circumstance 
this refers, perhaps cannot now be exactly kiwwn. 

A similar 
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A similar one occurs in JUm-AUeyf or Akrry Tricks^ 
1611 : 

*^ You shall see the strange nature of an out« 

landish beast 
** Lately brought from the land of Cataia," 
Again, in 7%e Theo Noble Kinsmen, by Fletcher and 
Shakspere: * 

*^ The Bavian with long tail and eke long toOl.** 

Collins. 

Fig I. in the print of Morris-dancers, at the end of 

King Henry IF, has a bib which extends beloW the 

doublet ; and its length might be calculated for the 

concealment of the phallick obscenity mentioned by 

Beaumont and Fletcher, of which perhaps the Bavian 

fool exhibited an occasional view for the diversion of 

our indelicate ancestors. Tollst* 

498. — he should be a braster fy kisjacei"] A bfasier 

signifies a man that manufadtures brass, and a reser« 

voir for charcoal, occasionally heated to convey 

warmth. Both these senses are here understood. 

Johnson. 
505. There was a haberdasher'5 wife ^small wit—-] 
Ben Jonson, whose hand Dr. Fanner thinks may be 
traced in difierent parts of this play, uses this expres- 
sion in his Indu6lioh to the Magnetich Lady : *' And 
all haberdashers of small wit, I presume/* Ma lone* 
508. — the meUor] The fire-drake, the brasier. 

Johnson* 

'•^Fire'drahe^] A Jtre^drakfjt both a serpent, an« 

ciently called a brenmng'droAe, or dipsas, and a name 

lbrmerl|f 
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fprmerly gi^cn to a Willo* tk* IVisp, or ignis fatuus^ 
So J in Albtrtus WalUnstein^ 1640: 

** Your wild irregular lust, which.like those^rf- 
drakes 

*« Misguiding nightcd travellers, will lead you 

«' Forth from the fair path,*' &c« 
Again, in Drayton's Nymphidia : 

<< By the hissing of the snake, 

" The rustling of the Jtre-draJie,** 
Again, in Casar and Pompty^ a tragedy, by Chapman, 

^* So have I seene ^Jire^drake glide along 
•* Before a dying man, to point his grave, 
•« And in it stick and hide/' 

A/rtf-//rfl^« was likewise an artificial/rr.ai^ri. So, 
ip Tour Five GaliantSf by Middleton : 
« ■ ■ ^b ut like/rf-^/roi^i, 
*< Mounted a little, gave a crack, and fell.'* 

Steevens. 
512. —•wiy^acnVi/cK/, clubs!] C/w^i/wastho 
outcry for assistance, upon any quarrel or tumult in 
the streets. So, in the Renegado: 
«« if he were 

«* In London among the ciu6s, up went his heels 
*f For striking of a prentice." 
Again, in Greeners TuQuogue* 

Go, y're a prating jack ; 

Nor is't your hopes of crying out for cluSs, 
*' pan save ypu from my chastisement." 

Whallev^ 



it 
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514. '^-4he hope of the strand^'] Hanmer reads, th 
Ibrlom hope^ J oh n's o n • 

518. — that thunder at a playhouse^ and fight for bit* 
ten appUs ;] The prices of seats for the vulgar in our 
ancient theatres were so very low, that we cannot 
wonder if they were filled with the tumultuous com- 
pany described by Sbakspere in this scene. So, in the 
GnVs Hornbook^ by Decker, 1609 : 

<< Your groundling and gall^ commoner buys 
his sport by the penny,** 
In Wa urithoat Money ^ by Beaumont and Fletcher, is 
the following mention of them : 

^* •— ^break in at plays like prentices, for three « 
^ groaty and crack nuts with the scholars in 
penf^ rcomt again.'* 
Again, in the Biack Bcoky' 1604 ' Sixpenny rooms in 
playhouses are spoken of. 

Again, in the Belimah's Night-Walksy by Decker^ 
t6i6: 

** Pay thy twopence to a player in this gallery^ 
thou may*st sit by a harlot.** 
Agaun, in the Prologue to Beaumont and Fletcher's 
idad Lover : 

«* How many twopences you've stow'd to ♦day P* 
The prices of the boxes indeed were greater. 

Again, in the GuVs Hornbook^ by Decker, 1609 :-^ 
<< At a new playe you take up the twelvepenny room 
next the stage, because the lords and you may seeme 
to be haile fellow well met|** &c. In Wit witkout 
Money: 

"And 
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•* And who cxtoU'd you in the half crown boxes, 

<< Where you might sit and muster all the beauw 

ties." 

And lastly, it appears from the Indu6Hon to BartAolo* 

mew Fairy by Ben Jonson, that tobacco was smoked in 

the same place : • * 

*< He looks like a fellow that I have seen ac- 
commodate gentlemen with tobacco at our 
theatres.** 
And from Beaumont and Fletcher*s Wman-Hater, 
1607, it should seem that Seer was sold there : ** There 
is no poet acquainted with more shakings and quakw 
ings towards the latter end of his new play, when he's 
in that case that he stands peeping between the cur- 
tains so fearfully, that a bottU of ale qinnot be opened, 
but he thinks somebody hisses.*' Stbbvens. 

520. —Me Tribulation of Tower- Aillf or the livubs of 
LimeAouse,'\ I suspe^ the Tribulation to have been a 
puritanical meeting-house. The limbs of Limehouse^ I 
do not understand. Johnson. 

Dr. Johnson's conjefture may be countenanced by 
the following passage in "** Magnificence^ a goodly 
interlude and a mery, devised and made by maystec 
Skelton, poete laureate, lately deceasyd." Printed 
by John Rastell, fol. no date : 

<* Some fall to foly them selfe for to spyll, 
** And some fall prechynge on toure hyll.^* 

ST£EV£NS. 

Alliteration has given rise to many cant expressions* 
consisting of words faired together. Here we have 

cant 
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cant names for the inhabitants of these places, who 
were notorious puritans, coined for the humour of the 
alliteration. In the mean time it must not be forgot- 
ten, that << precious limbs'^ was a common phrase of 
contempt for the Puritans. Warton. 

Limehousc was before the time of Shakspere, and 
has continued to be ever since, the residence of those 
who furnish stores, sails, &c. for shipping. A great 
number of foreigners having been constantly employed 
in these manufadhires (many of which were intro- 
duced from other countries), they assembled them- 
selves under their several pastors, and a number of 
places of different worship were built in consequence 
of their respective associations. As they clashed in 
principles, they had frequent quarrels, and the place 
has eve'r since been famous for the variety of its se6ts, 
and the turbulence of its inhabitants. It is not im- 
probable that Shakspere wrote — the lambs of Limehouse. 
A limb of the devil, is, however, a common vul- 
garism ; and in A ^tw Trick to cheat the Devil, 1636, 
the same kind of expression occurs : 

^* I am a Puritan ; one that will eat no pork, 
*^ JDoth use to shut his shop on Saturdays, 
^* And open them on Sundays : a familist, 
*' And one of the arch UrnSs of Belzebub.'* , 
Again, in Every Man out of his Humour: 

** I cannot abide these limds oF sattin, or rather 

Satan," &c. Stbevens* 

I doubt much whether Shakspere intended in this 

passage to describe uny part of the spe^ators at the 

3 theatre. 
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theatre. He seems to me rather to point at sonie 
apprentices and inferior citizens, who used occasion- 
ally to appear on the stage, in his time, for their 
amusement« TAe Palsgrave or HeBor of Germany ^ was 
a<5ledin 1615, by a company of citizens at the JRai 
Bull: and, The Hog hoih lost his PeafU^ a comedy, 
1614, is said, in the title-page, to haTC been pub« 
lickly acted by certain London ^frentica. 

Th^ fighting for bitttn apples^ which were then, as 
at present! thrown on the stage, [See the Indud^on 
to Bartholomew^ Fair : ** Your judgment, .rascal ; ' for 
what ? — Sweeping the stage 1 or gathering up the 

broken apples ?" ] and the words — ** which no au* 

dience can endure,** shew, I think, that these thunder-* 
ers at the play 'house^ were a^lors, and not spe^ators. 

^The limhs of Limehome^ their dttar brothers — ^were, I 
suppose, young citizens, who went to see dieir friends 
wear the buskin. A passage in The Staple o/News^ 
by Ben Jonsoo, a^ iii. sc. last, may throw some light 
on that now before us : <* Why/ I. had it from my 
maid, Joan Hearsay^ and she had it from a limb of the 
school, she says, a little /t'jii^ of nine years, old. «-— 
An there were no wiser than I, I would have ne'er a 
cunning school-master in England. — ^They make all 
their scholars^/^/o^-boys. Is*t not a fine sight, to see 
all our childien made interludersf Do we pay our 
money for this } We send them to learn their gram- . 
mar and their Terence, and they learn their play* 
bowks. — School-boys, apprentices, the students in the 
inns of court, and the members of the universities* 

all. 



all, at this time, wore occasionally the sock or the 
buskin. Ma lone. 

** Any stick will beat a dog," saith the proverbj 
and so we find by Messrs. Jc^sbn and Warton ; ITor, 
if ever a Puritan come hi thefa^way, he is sure of a 
feiidng from the first thing at hand. But whence did 
these gen^men leahi, ^Hat The 7^h;Utim ef Tg^ef^ 
Hill was a Puritan tncctihg-house > or that the Puri- 
tans -who fesOrfed to it were such ** precious IMs^* 
as the porter's man describes in 'the fbregjoihg speech, 
and his master in this i —youths that thunder at a play- 
house, _and Jigkt for bitten apples.-^vich glosses to6 
plainly evince, that there is no absurdity, however 
ridiailous, into wbich men of the firsts abilities may 
not be duped by the rancour of religious prejudice. 
It is evident that TAe Trihilationy -from its situation, 
must have been a place of entertainment for the rabble 
of its precin6ts, and the limbs ^ LtmeAouse such per- 
formera as furnished out the %hew. H e n l E r. 

523, running banquet of ttoo btadUsy\ A pub- 
lick whipping. Johnson. 

This phrase has already occurred in a6l i. sc, 4; 
(I ■ ■ ■ s ome of these 
*' Should find a running banquet ere they rested.'* 

A banquet in ancient language did not signify either 
dinner or suppfer, bitt the desert after each of them. 
So, in Tho. Newton's Herbal to the Bible, 8vo. 1587 : 
" — and are used to be served at the end of meales 
for a junket or banquetting dish, as sucket and other 
daintie conciets likewise are." Stebvbns. 
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541 . '^^T$ye Ue baitmg 9f buiiibards» — ] A imr- 
haard is an aU*harrd\ to bait ktmSards is to tt*^>^» to 
tk at tke spigot. Johnson. 

/ It appears fh>m a passage already quoted in a note 
4>n The Tunpesi^ a6lii. sc« a. out of Shirley's Martyred 
^Mieff 1638,. that kumbards were. the large vessels in 
,wluch the beer was carried to soldiers upon duty. 
.They resembled blackjacks of leather. S0| in Woman* s 
'a Weatkercockf t6ia : ** She looks like a biaek bombaitid 
with a pint pot waiting upon it/* Stbevbns. 

. 551. /'// peck you e*€r the paks eZsc.] To^eci is 
(Used again in Cmolanus, in the sense oi to pitch, 

MA.LOVE. 

589. "f ewrry mnm sAo/^ ai/ in tafOyt'] This part 
of the prophecy seems to have been burlesqued by 
,Beaumont and Pleicher in flkc Beggar*s Busk^ where 
orator Higgin is making his congratulatory speech tp 
.the new king of the beggars : 

** Each nuin shall eat his own stolen ^ggs» azid 

butter, 
<' In his own shade, or sunshine,** &c. 
The original thought, however, is borrowed from the 
4th chapter of the first book of Kings : ** Every man 
dweltsafelyunder his vine.'* Stibvens^ 

* 593* ^T^^ ^ thai/ read the pe^eB way qfhononr ; 

And by those, &c.] So the only authentick 
copy of this play. But surely we ought to read, 

the perfe6l toays of honour. 
This, I think, is manifest, not only from the words 
those in tlie next line, but from the scriptural expres- 
sion. 
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sion, \vhich probably was in our author*s thoughts : 
'< Her ways are xa^ayi pf ple.asaxitnes9j and all her patlis 
are pcacc."*^ ... Ma lone. 

595. [Nw shall this peace sleep wUk her ;— ] These 
lines, tp the interruption, bjr the king, seem to have 
been inserted at some revisal of the play, after the 
api^ssion of Ipng James, If the passage, tftcluded in 
crotchets, be left out, the speech of Grainier pro* 
ceeds in n r<egular tei^ar of predi^ion, aad jCiontinuity 
of sentim^ts ; but, by the interposition of the new 
lines, he first celebrates Elieabeth's successor^ and 
then wishes he did not know that she was to .die ; first 
zirj<iices at the consequence^ and then laments the 
cause. Our author was at once politick and idle.; he 
resolved to flatter James, but negle^ed to reduce the 
whole speech to propriety I or perhaps' intended that 
the lines inserted should be spokea in the action, and 
omitted in the publication, if any publication ever' 
was in his thoughts. Mr. Tbepbald has made the 
fiame observation. Johnson. 

6^6. And you geod Brethren yv ] But the 

aldermen'Yfcre never called brethren to the king. . The 
top of the nobility ^are but cousins and coansellors. 
Dr. Thirlby, therefore, rightly advised, 

■And your good brethre n ' ■ - 

i, e. the lord-mayor*s brethren, which is properly 
their style. c Theobald. 

Hij EPILOGUE, 
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E PI L O G tJ E. 

Line It. — JShEWD 'em .•] In the charaaer of 
KatharHte« 

' Jf'tAe^^ikf &c.] This thought is toe much hack* 
ney'd. ' It had been used already in the Spilogiies ta 
4s Tfiu Like Uy and the soccmd part of X. Henry IV* 

Stbbvzks. 

. Though k is very difficult t^ decide whether short 

pieces be genuine or spurious^ yet I cannot restrain 
myself from expressii^ my suspicion^ thait neither the 
Prologue nor Bpilogue tp, thU play is th^ work of 
Shakspere; mom .vuUu*^ nmkiColor,^ It appears, to me 
very likjely, that they were supplied by Ihe Inendahip 
or officiousness of Jonaon, whose manner they, will be, 
perhaps found exactly to resemble. 'There i« yet 
another suf^osltaon possible : the Prologue and £pi« 
logue may have been written after Sbak8pere*s depar- 
ture from the stage» upon some accidental revival of 
the play, and there will then be reason for imping 
that, the writer, whoever he was, intended no great 
kindness to him, this play being recommended by a 
subtle and covert censure of liis other worka* There 
i^ in Sliakspei-e so much oifool axdjig^i 
t he/eUowy 
In a long motley coat^ guarded with yellow, 
appears so often in his drama, that X think it not very 
likely that he would have animadverted so severely 

on 
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CMi himself. All this, however^ must be received as 
v«ry diibiousy since we know not the exa^ date pi 
thia or the other plays, and cannot tell how. our. 
author might have changed his pradlice or opinions. 

• Johnson.. 
I entirely a^nee in opinion with Dr. Johnson, that 
Ben JonsoQ wrote the Prologue and EpUogui to thia 
play. Shakspere had a little "before assisted him in 
his Sejenus ; and Ben was top proud to receive assist- 
ajice without returning it. It is probable, that he 
drew up the directions for the parade at the christeping^ 
&c. which his employment at court would teach hiniy 
and Shakspere must be ignorant of: I think, I now 
and then perceive his hand in the dialogue. 

It appears from Stqwt^ that Robert Green wrote 

sbmewhat on this subje6t. Farmer. 

In support of Dr. Johnson's opinion, it may not be 

amiss to quote the following lines from old Ben's Pro* 

Ipgue to his Every Man in his Humour: 

** To make a child now nuaddledy to proceed 
** Man, and then shoot ^py in ^ne heard and weed, 
*^ Past th):eieKoreyears:ortuith three rusty swords^ 
** And help rf some few foot-and-half -foot words, 
^* Fight over Yorh and Lancaster's long warsy 
** And in the tyring-house,^^ &c. Ste B vens. 

To play liisfQries, or to exhibit a succession of 
events by a6tion and dialogue, was a common enter- 
tainment among our rude ancestors upon great festi- 
vities. The parish clerks once performed at Clerk- 
enwell, a piay which lasted three days, containing 
The History of the World. Johnson. 

It 



MS, ice. 

It appears from more than one MS. in the Brit'iA'' 
Museuni) that the tradesmen of Chester were tirte 
da^i employed in the representaiion of their tn-enty- 
taar Whitsiin plays or mysteries. The like perform-' 
ances at Coventry must liave taken up a longer time, 
as they are no less than forty in number. The eshi- 
bitioa of them began on Corfui ChriuiiAy, which was' 
(according to Dugdale], one of their ancient fairs. 
See the Naririan MSS. ho. boi3, Bia4, aia5, and 
MS. Colt. Vctp: X>. VIH. and Dugdalt'i WaneUlahiTi^ 
p. 116, Steivens. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

ON TH£ jFaMe and €nmpoMticn of 

CORIOLANUS. 



tBXSsesasssssssssssz ' ■ ' ■ i ■ , ^ ' I , '■■« 

X H B whole history is ezadUy followed, and many of th^ 
principal speeches exa^y copied from the Life of Coriolanua 
in Plutarch.' Popi. 

Of this play there 'i% na edition befi»re Uiat of the playerf^ 
in'folio, in 1623. Johnson. 

The tragedy of Corioianus is one of the most amuiing of 
our author's performances. The old man's merriment in 
Menenius; the lofty lady's dignity in Volumnia; the hridal 
modesty in Virgilia ; the patrician and military haughtiness 
in Coriolanus ; the plebeian malignity and tribiinitian inso* 
lence in Brutus and Sicimus^ make ». very pleasing and inte« 
testing variety : and the various revolutions of the hero's' for« 
tune fill the mind with anxious curiosity. There is« perhaps^ 
too much bustle in the first ad, and too little in the last. 

JOHNSOH* 






Dnuntcte ipetiionae. 

MEN. 
CaxVsMarcxus ComoLANvSi a no^/e Romsft* 

C0MIKIUS9 y B 

iMENiNiusAcRippAy Friend to Coriolanus, 

fUMIVS BilUTqSx J J * 

l!*u LLUS AuFiDius» Gemral of the Volscians* 
Litmtenant to Aufidiuu, 
ToMHg. M A R e X u s V Son to CsrMiunts* 
Conspiratofs %uith Attfidiut. 

WOMEN. 

Vo L u M Ni A) Mother to CorioUnuu 
ViRGiLiAt ffife to Corhlamu* 
Vjl l s r 1 A} Friend to Virgiiiam 

Jtoman mnd Vohcian Setuttors^ Mdiles^ LiSori^ Soidiers^ 
Common PiopUy Servants to Attfidiusy and other Attend* 
ants. 

Th€ Scene itparify in Rome ; and fart/y in tie Terriiorier 
of tie yoUciam and Antiateu 
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ACT I. SCENE I. 






yl Street in Rom* EtUer a Qompany -ofmuinous CiliunSf 
toitk Staves, Clubs, and other Weapons^ 



. .....^ 



1 Citizen, 

jUSFORE we proceed any further, he^ me spea^c^ 

All, Spe^> speak. 

1 Cit. You are resolved rather to die, than. to &• 
mish? 

AU. Resolv'd, resolv'd, ,. „ 

. 1 Ciu First, you knom Q^m^ Marciuir i| chief 
enemy to the people. ■ ,^ .•..•♦.;. r.., - 

All* Weknow*t, we kjio^v'tj. . ; , - h , 

, 1 Cit, Let us kill hioa, and ve!*Uh9Ye cpm at out 
own price. Is*t a yerdift ? 3. 4. ->':..' 10 

All. No n»orei.taiikk)gon'jCj/le]t{jit.!b( done :• 2iway> 
away. 

Aiij aCiA, 
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s Cit. .One ^ord, good citizens. 
t Cit, We arc accounted poor citizens ; the patri« 
cians, good : What authority surfeits on, would re- 
lieve us : 'If they, would yield us but the superfluity^ 
while it were wholesome, wc might guess, they re» 
lieved us humanely : but they think, we are too 
^ear : ^ t]ie leanness th«it aillids us, the obje^ of our 
Jaisery^ as an inventory to particularize their abun- 
dance ; our sufferance is a gain to them. — Let us re- 
venge this with our pikes, ere we become rakes.: 
for the gods know, I speak this in hunger for bread, 
not in thirst for revenge. 24 

8 Cit* Would you proceed especially against Caius 
Marcius ? 

M, Against him first; he*s a very dog to the com* 
inonaU}^. 

a dt. Consider you what services he has done for 
hit country ? go 

1 Cit, Very well ; and could be content to give him 
good report for't, but that he pays himself with being 
|>roud. 
Alt, Nay, but speak not maliciously.. 
1 Cit. I say unto you, what he hath done famously, 
he did it to that end : though soft-consdencM men 
can be content to say, it was not for his country, he 
did it to please his mother, and to be partly proud; 
which he is, even to the idtitude of his virtue. 39 
'9 dt. What he cannot help in his nature, you ac-> 
count a vice in hims You must in no way say, he is 
covetous. 

tCit. 
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1 CU. If I must not, I need not be barren of accu« 
tttions \ he hath faalts, with surplus, to tire ia repe- 
tition. \SfmiU mt&in.] What shouts are these ? The 
other side o*the city is risen : Why stay we pratkig 
here ? to the Capitol. 

AU, Come, come. 

I Cit, Soft ; who comes here } 49 

£n/^r Mbnbnius Agrippa. 

a Cit. Worthy Menenias Agrippa ; one that hath 
always lovM the people, 

1 Cit. He*s one honest enough; Would all the rest 
were sol 

Men. What work's, my countrymen, in hand f 
Where go you 
With bats and dubs i The matter ) Spc^, I pray 
you, 

2 Cit. Our business is not unknown to the senate; 
they have had inkling, this fortnight, what we intend 
to do, which now we*ll shew 'em in deeds. They 
say, poor suitors have strong breaths} they shall 
know we have strong arms too. 60 

ikbi. Why, masters, my good friends, mine honest 
neighbours. 
Will you undo yourselves i 
s Cit. We cannot, sir, we are undone already* 
' Mem. I tell you, friends, most charitable care 
Have the patricians of you. For your wants, 
Your suffering in this dearth, you may as well 
Strike at the heaven with your staves, as lift them 
Af ainst the Roman state ; whose course will on 

Tho 



.Theway' it tflfce8> cracking.tca thousand curbs 
Of more strong link asunder,, than cso evo* 70 

.Appear in. your impediment.: For the dearth. 
The godsy not the patricians, make it $ and 
Your knees to them, not arms» must help« Alaek^ 
You are transported by calamity 
.Thither where more aHeAds you ; and you slander 
The helms o* the state, who care for you like fathers. 
When you cui^e them as enemies. 
. ft: Ciu Care for us l-*True, indeed I— They ne'er 
carM for us yet. Suffer us to fsgnisfa, and their store- 
houses cramm'd with grain \ make edids for usury, 
to support usurers : repeal daily any wholesome zSi 
established ^againsl: the rich.; and pi»vide more pier* 
cing statutes daily, to chain up and restrain the poor. 
If the wars^sat us not .up^ they will % and there's all 
the love they bear us. 8(5 

: iKe«« Either you must. 
Confess yourselves wondrous malidoiis, 
Or be accus'd of folly. I shall tell you 
A pretty tale ;. it may be, you have heard it \ 
But, since it serves my. purpose, 1 will venture 
To scale*t a little more* 91 

2 Ciu Well, ril hear it, sir.^ yet you must not 
think to fob off our disgrace witht^ tale: but,'aB't 
please yotty deliver. 

Utn* There was a time, when all thebody*s tnern* 
, bers 
RebelVd against the belly ; thus accused it :•*• 
That t>ttly Jike a. gulph . it did ipsmaki 
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I' the midst o* the body, idle and unaaivc. 
Still cupboarding the viand, never bearing 
Like labour with the rest j where the other instru- 
ments »«> 
Did see, and hear, devise, instru£i, walk, feel, 
And mutually participate, did minister 
Unto the appetite and afte^on common 
Of the whole body. The belly answcr'd— 

a di. Well, sir, what answer made the belly f- 

Men. Sir, I shall tell you— With a kind of smile. 
Which ne'er came from the lungs, but even thus 
(FoF) look you, I may make the belly smile. 
As well as, speak) it tauntingly replyM »09 

To the discontented members, the mutinous parts 
That envy*d his receipt ; even so most fitly 
As you malign our senators, for that 
They are not such as you. 

ft Cit. Your belly's answer i What I 
The kingly-crowned head, the vigilant eye, 
The coun^lor heart, the arm our soldier, 
Our steed the leg, the tongue our trumpeteri 
With other muniments and petty helps 
In this our fabrick, if that they— 

Men. What then?— lao 

'Fore me, this fellow speaks 1— what then } what 
then) 

ft Cit, Should by the cormorant belly be restnun'd. 
Who is the sink o* the body — 

Men. Well, what then? 

ft Cit. The former agents^ if they did complain. 

What 



\ 
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What could the belly answer ? 

Men, I will tell you j 
If you'U bestow a small (of what you have little) 
Patiencei a while, you*ll hear the beUy*s answer* 

fi Cit, You are long about it. t^o 

Men, Note me thiS| goo4 fnend ; 
Your most grave belly was deliberate. 
Not rash like 1»8 accusers, and thus answerM t 
True is Uf my tMcarporateJriendSf qpothhe, 
T&at I receive tie general food at first f 
Wkick'you do live upon s and Jit it is i 
Because J am the store'-house, and tkesho^ 
4i/ the whole body : But^ if you do remmkr, 
I send it through tht rivers ofyotsrhloodf 
' Even to thecemrt^ the heart, ta the seat aUho ^aia i 14a 
Andy through thi.crunhsafutafieetcf mast, 
The strongest nerves, and snufU inforior veins f 
From me receive.tkat natural ampeiency • 
Whereby th^ li9e : And though tHaiiUl at 0H<it 
Tou, my good friends (this sayft thtf befly}i mark 



ft Cit, Ay, sir 9 well^ welK 

Men. Though M at oneetamiu 
See what I do deliver out to each ; 
Tet I (fan mahe n^ audit up, ,that all 
From me do bach receive thejhur of all, I50 

.Andliooe^me but the bran. What say you to^t^ 

2 Cit, It was an answer : How apply you this } 

Men, The senators of Rome are this good belly. 
And you the aiutiaous memben : For examine 

Thdr 



Their counsels, and th«ir cares ; digest things 

rightly, 
Touching the weal o' the common ) you shall find. 
No public benefit, which you receiv^ 
But it proceeds, or comes, from them to you. 
And no way from yourselves. — What do you think } 
You, the great toe of this assembly ?-*- 160 

fi Cit, I the great toe ? Why the great toe ? 

Mfin. For that, being one o*the lowest, basest^ 
poorest, 
Of this most wise rebellion, thou go*st foremost j 
^hou rascal, that art worst in blood, to run 
Lead'st first, to win some vantage. — 
But make you ready your stiff bats and clubs t 
Rome and her rats are at the point of battle. 
The one side must have bale. — Hail, noble Marcius \ 

Enter Caius Marcius. 

Mar, Thanks. — ^What*s the matter, you dissentious 
rogues, 
That, rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, 170 
Make yourselves scabs ? 

2 Cit, We have ever your good word. 
Mar. He that will give good words to thee, will 
flatter 
Beneath abhorring. — ^What would have, you curs, 
' That like nor peace, nor war ? the one affrights you, 
The other makes you proud. He that trusts to you. 
Where he should find you lions, finds you hares i 
Where foxes, geese : You are no surer, no, 

Than 
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Tiianis the coal of fire upon the ice^ 
Or hailstone in the sun* Yoiir virtue is, %9o 

To make him worthy, wh^^ offence subdues himf 
And curse that justice did it. Who deserves great« 

nessy 
Deserves your hate : and your affeftions are 
A sick man*s appetite, who desires most that 

Upon your £sivours, swims with fins of lead^ 

And hews down oaks..idtb fuihes^' Hang ye I Trust 

ye? 
With every minute you do change a mind ; 
And call him noble, that was now your hate. 
Him vile, that was your garland. What*s the mat- 
ter,. ,. . 199 
That in these several places of the city 

You cry against thgjagS?!? jgenate^ xbt^ 

Under the gods, keep you in awe, which else 
Would feed on one another ?->What'8 their seeking } 
Men. For corn at their own rates ; whereoff they 
say. 
The city is well storM. 

Mar. Hang^eml They say? 
They'll sit by the fire, and presume to know 
What*s done i*the Capitol : who*s like to rise^ 
Who thrives, and who declines : side faftioos, and 
give out soa 

Conjeftural marriages) making parties strongt 
And feebllng such, as stand not in their liking, 

Below 
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Below their cobled shoes. They say, thefe^s grain 

enough } 
Would the nobility lay aside their ruthy 
And let me use my sword, I*d make a quarry 
With thousands of these quartered slaves, as high 
As I c6uld pike my lance. 

Men, Nay, these are almost thoroughly persiuded $ 
For though abundantly they lack discretion, 
Ytx are they passing cowardly* But, I beseech you. 
What says the other troop ^ til 

Mar. They are dis8olv*d i Hang *em I 
They^aid, they were an*hungry \ sigh*d forth pro* 

verbs ; 
That, hunger broke stone walls; that, dogs must 

eat }— 
That, meat was made for mouths; that, the gods 

sent not 
Corn for the rich men only ! — With these shreds 
Tliey vented their complainings; which being an- 

swer'd, 
And a petition granted them, a strange one 
(To break the heart of generosity, 
And make bold power look pale), they threw their 

caps seo 

As they would liang them on the horns o* the moon> 
Shouting their emulation. 
Men, What is granted them ? 
Mar, Five tribunes, to defend their vulgar wi3« 
^ doms, 

Of their own choice t One*s Junius BrutuSy 

B Sicinlus 
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Sidtthis VeluXus^ and I knaw not *s deathi 

The rabble should have first unrooPd the city, * 

Ere so prevail'd wkh xne : it will in time 
Win upon power, and throw forth greater themes 
For in8urre^on*8 arguing. fi^o 

Men. This is strange. 

Afar. Go, get you home, you fragments! 

Efiter a Messenger • , 

Mes. Where's Caius Marcius ? . . ■ 

Mar. Here : What's the matter ? 
Mcs. The news is, sir, the Volsces are in arms* 
Mar. I am glad on't ; then we shall have means to 
vent 
Our musty superfluity : — See, our best eldei-s* « 

V 

Enter Cominius, Titus Lartius, with oiAtr 
Senatprs\ Junius Qrutus, and Sicinius Ve* 

LUTUS. 

1 Sen, Marcius, 'tis true, that you have lately 
told us ; 
The Volsces are in arms. 

Mar, They have a leader, af» 

Tullus Aufidius, that will put you to't* ■ 

I sin in envying his nobility : 
And were I any thing but what I am, 
I would wish me only he. 
Ccm, You have fought together. 
Mar. Were half to half the world by the ears, 

and he . 1 , 

Upoa 
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Upon my party, I'd revolt, to make 
Only my wars with him : He is a lion 
That I am proud to hunt» 

I Stn, Then, worthy Marcius^ - ' ■ fe^o 

Attend upon Cominius to these wars* 
. Com. It is your former promise. 

Mar. Sir, it is $ 
And I am constant.— ^Tatus Lartius, thou 
Shalt see me once more strike at TuUus* fac6 : 
iiWhat, art thou stiff r stand'stouti 

Tit, No, Caius Marcius } 
111 lean upon one crutch, and B^sA witii the other^ 
Ere stay behmd this business. . 
V. Men. O, true bred 1 t6b 

1 Sen. Your company to the Capitol ; where^ I 
know, 
Our greatest friends attend us* 

Tif. Leadyouon:*-^. 
Follow, Cominius ; we must follow; yoit« ' ^ . 
Right worthy you priority. 

Com. Noble X>artiUB.I 

iSen, Hence 1 ToyourhomeS) be, gone! 

[To'theC^em. 
'■ Mat. Nay, let! them follow : !. . . 
The Vols^shave much corn; take these rats thither. 
To gnaw their gariiers tir-- Worshipful mutineers, 270 
Your valour puts well forth: psay, fellow.—— 

[Extuni. 
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Citizens steal away. Manent StciMtvs^ aitd Biturvs* 

Sic. Was ever man to proud as u this Marcius i 

Bru, He has no equal. 

5ic< Whea we were chosen tribunes for the pe«* 
pie- 

Brun Mark'd you his lipi and ^es \ 

Sic. >Nayt but his taunts. 

Bru. Being mov*d, be will not spare to gird the 
gods. 

Sic. Be-mock the mbdest moon. 

Bru. The present wars devour him I he is grown 
Too proud to be so valiant* sto 

^*c.' Such a nalnre» 
Tickled with good success, disdains the shadow 
IVhich he treads on at noon : But I do wonder^ 
His insolence can brook to be commanded 
Under Commius. 

Bru* Fame, at the which he aims— 
In whom already he is well grac*d*-cannot 
Better be held, nor more attained, than by 
A place below the first % for what miscarries 
Shall be the general's fault, though he perform 190 
To the utmost of a man ; and giddy censure 
Will then cry out on Marcius, 0^ if ht 
Had home tke huntuti I 
' Sic. Besides, if things go well. 
Opinion, that so sticks on Marclus, shall 
Of his demerits rob Cominius* 

Bm. 



Bru, Comes 
Half all ComulRis* honours are to MarduSy 
Though Marcius earn*d them not; and all his iaulta 
To Marcius shall be howmirs, though, indeed, 300 
In aught he merit not. 

&c. Let's hence, and hear 
How the dispatch is made} and in what fuhion^ 
More than his singularity, he goes 
Upon this present a61ion» 

Bru. Let's along. [EmuuU 



SCENE II. 

The Senate-House in CorioH, Enter Tulxu 8 AtTFiD iuS| 

ztrith Senators. 

1 Sen. So your opinion is, Aufidius, 
That tihey of Rome are enter'd in our cojAQ^els,^ . 
And know how we proceed, 

^1^. Isitaot yocur's^ 310 

What ever, hath been thought on in this state, 
7hat could be broughjt to bodily st£t ere Eome 
Had circumvention i 'Tis not four days gqoe. 
Since I heard tbenco ; these are the words : . I . thiiiki 
I have |he Jetter here » yes, here it is : 
TAey havp pressed ek power f tut it is, not knoom 

[Reading, 
Whether for eastf or west: *th€ dearth is great i 
^e people mutinous i and it is rumour* d^^ 

B i i j Cominiusp 



CominiuSf Marcius your old enemy 

(Who, U of' R^om wone Uudi&M of you), 310 

And 4itMs LartiuSf a most vaiiant HonutUf 

nese three lead on this preparation 

Whither *tis bent : most Hhefy, ^tis/aryou^ 

Consider of it, 

1 %en. Our army*s in the field 1 
We never yet made doubt but Rome was ready 
To answer us. 

Auf Nor did you think it folly. 
To keep your great pretences veird, *till when 
They needs must shew themselves \ which in the 
hatching, 330 

It seem'd, appear'd to Rome. By the discovery, 
We shall be shorten*d in our aim \ which was, 
To take in many towns, ere, almost, Rome 
Should know we were afoot. 

a Sai. Noble Aufidius, 
Take your commission ; hie you to your bands } 
I^et us alone to guard Corioli : 
If they set down before us, for the remove 
Bring up your army ; but^ I think, you'll ftid ' 
They have not prepar*d for us* 340 

Auf O, doubt not that \ 
I speak from certaintieft. Nay, more^ 
Some parcels of their power are forth already. 
And only hitherward, I leave your honours. 
If we and Caius Marcius chance to meet, 
*Tis sworn between us, we shall ever strike 
* Till one can do no more. 

AU. 



jlil. The gods assist you! 

Auf. And keep your honours safe t 

] Sun. Farewch 350 

t Sra. Farewel. 

AU, Farewel. [ExeunU 

■II I ' I II ■ ■■ ■ 

SCENE III. 

CaIVs Ma&cius* House in Rome. Enter Volumnia, 
and ViRGiLiA : 77uy sit down on taw low Stools^ 
and sew* 

Vol. I pray you, daughter, sing ; or express your« 
self in a more comfortable sort : If my son were my 
husband » I should freelier rejoice in that absence 
wherein he won honour, than in tlie embrace ments of 
his bed, where he would shew most love. When yet 
he was but tender-body*d, and the only son of ray 
womb ; when youth with conieliness pluckM all gaze 
his way ; when, for a day of king's entreaties, a mo. 
tfaer should not sell him an hour from her beholding } 
I — considering how honour would become such a per- 
son i that it was no better than pi^ure-like to hang 
hy the wall, if renown made it not sdr-— vyas pleas*d to 
let him seek danger where he was like to find fame* 
To a cKuel war I tent him } from whence he retum'd^ 
his brows bound with oak : I teU thee, daughter — I 
sprang not more in joy at first hearing he was a man- 
diikl, than now in first seeing he bad proved himself 
a man. 370 

Ftr. But bad he died in the business, madam? how 
fhen? 

Vol. 
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Vol. Then his good report should have been my 
son \ I therein would have found issue* Hear me 
profess sincerely :— -Had I a dozen sons-^-each in my 
love alike, and none less dear than thkie and my good 
Marcius — I had rather had eleven die nobly for 
their country, tlian one vokiptuously surfeit out 
of a£tion. 379 

Enter a Gentlezaoman. 

Cent, Madam, the lady Valferia is-come to visit you. 

Vir. ^Beseech you, give me leave to retire myself. 

FoL Indeed, you shall-not. 
Methinksi I hither hear your husband's drum ^ 
See him pluck down Aufidius by the hair; . 
As children from a bear, the Volsces shunning him : 
Methinks, I see him stamp thus, and call thus- • ■ 
Come on, ,you cowards 5 ym w,ere gol in fear^ 
Though yott were bom in J^me r His bloody brow 
With his maird hand then wiping, fofth he goes;* • 
Like to a liarv«s|b»man, thai^*^ task*d to morw 590 
Overall, or 4ose his hire- 

Fir- His bloo4y brow 1 Q, Jupiter, no blood ! . 

Vol. Aw^y, you foolj it more becomes a man. 
Than gilt his trophy : The breast of Hecuba, 
When she did. suckle He^lpr^ looked not lovelier 
Than Hedlor^s forehead, when. it spit forth blood 
At Grecian swords' conten<iing. — TeU Valeria, 
Weare fit to bid her welcome* . JiExit Gent^ 

Vir. Heavens bless my lord from fell Aufidiujil 

Vol. HeUl beat Aufidius* head below his knee, 400 
And tread upon his neck. 

Enier 



EuUr VALBRlAy with an UsJUr, and a Gentfeweman% 

Vol* My ladies both, good day to you* 

Vol, Sweet madam-^^ 

Viu I am glad to see your ladyship. 

Vol* How do you both } you are manifest house- 
keepers. What» are you sewing here ? A fine spot, 
in good faith.— How does your little son } 

Vir^ I thank your lad>5bip ; well^ good madam. 

Vol. He had rather see the swords, and hear a 
drum. 
Than look upon his school-master. 410 

Vol. Q* my word, the father's son : I'll swear, 'tis 
a very pretty boy. O' my troth, I look'd upon him 
o* Wednesday half an hour together : he has such a 
confirmed countenance. I saw him run after a gilded 
butterfly i and when he caught it, he let it go again % 
and after it again ; and over and over he comes, and 
44p again \ catch'd it again i or whether his fall en- 
raged iiim, or how Uwas, he did so>et his teeth, and 
tear it ; O, I warrant, how he manunock*d it I 

Vol. One of his father's moods. 4*^ 

Vol, Indeed la, 'tis a noble child. 

Vir* A crack, madam. 

Vol. Come, lay aside your stitchery ; I must have 
you play the idle huswife with me this afternoon. 

Viu No, good madam \ \ will not out of doors. 

VaL Not out of doors I 

Vol* She shall, she shalU 

ViT. 
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Fir, Indeed, no, by your patience : I will not over 
the threshold^ *till my lord return from the wars. 

Fal, Fie, you confine yourself most unreasonably : 
Come, you must go visit the good lady that lies in. 

Fir. I will wish her speedy strength, and visit her 
with my prayers f but I cannot go thither. 433 

FoL Why, I pray you } 
. Fir. *Ti& not to save labour, nor that I want love, 

Fal. You would be another Penelope : yet, they 
say, all the yarn, she spun in- Ulysses* absence, did 
but fiU hhaca full of moths. -Come ; I would, your 
cambrick were sensible as your finger, that you might 
le^ve pricking it for pity^ Come, you shall go with 
vs. 441 

. Fite. No, goodmaidam, pardon' me j Indeed, I 
vviU. not forth. 

FaL In truth la, go with me; and I'll tell you ex- 
cellent news of your husband. ' 
' Fir. O, good madam, there can be none yet. 

Fal, Verily, I do not jest witli you ; there came 
news from him last night. 

Fir* Indeed, madam I 449 

Fal. In earnest, it's true ; I heard a senator speak 
it. Thus it is :— The Volsces have an army forth ; 
against whom Cominius the general is gone, with one 
part «f our Roman power : your lord, and Titus 
Lartius, are set down before their city Corioli ; they 
nothing doubt prevaUing^ and to make it brief- wars. 
This is thie, on mine honour; and so, I pray, go 
with us. 

Fir. 
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FfV. Give me excuse, good madam ; I will obey 
you in every thing hereafter. 

Vol, Let her alone^ lady ; as she is now, she will 
but disease our better mirth • 461 

Vol, In troth, I think, she would : — ^Fare you well 
then. — Come, good sweet lady.— Pr'ythce, Virgilia, 
turn thy solemnness out o' door, and go along with 
us. 

Vir» No : at a word, madam ; indeed, I must not. 
I wish you much mirth. 

Vain Well, then farewcl. [Exeunt. 



SCENE IV. 

Be/are Corioti. Enter Marcius, Titus Lartius, 
zuitk Drum and Colours^ Captains and Soldiers. To 
them a Messenger, 

Mar, Yonder comes nfws :— A wager, they have 

met. 
Lart, My horse to your*s, no. 470 

Mar. 'Tisdone. 

Lart. Agreed. /. 

. Mar^ Say, .has our general met tbe<enemy ? 
Mes. They lie in view ; but have not spoke as yet. 
Lart, So, the good horse is mine. 
Mar. I'll buy him of you. 

Lart. No, Til not sell, nor give him;: lend you 
. him, I will, ^ 

For 
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For half a hundred years. — Summon the town. 
Mar. How far off lie these armies ? 
Mes. Within this mile and half. 480 

Mar, Then shall we hear their Uarum, and they 
ours. 
Now, Mars, I pr^ythee, make us quick in work 1 
That we with smoking swords may march from hence^ 
To help our fielded friends t — Come, blow thy blast* 

1%^ sound a Parl^. Enter Senators, with others^ o» 

the WaUs. 

TuUus Aufidius, is he within your walls ? 

1 Sen. No, nor a man that fears you less than he, 
That*s lesser than a little. Hark^ our drums 

[Drum afar cf» 
Are bringing forth oui^ youth : We'll break our walls. 
Rather than they shall pound us up : our gates, 
Which yet seem shut, we have but piun*d with 
rushes : 490 

They'll open of themselves. Hark you, far off; 

[Alarvmfar ojf% 
There is Aufidius : list, what work he makes 
Amongst your cloven army. 
Mar. Ot they are at it t 

Lartn Their noise be our instru6lion.— Ladders^ 
ho! 

Enter the Volsces* 

Mar. They f)nir us not^ but issue forth their city. 
Kpw put your shields before your heai-ti, and 6ght 

With 
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With hearts more proof than shields* Advance, 

brave Titus 1 
They do disdain us much beyond our thoughts^ 
Which makes me sweat with wrath.— Come on, my 

fellows ; 500 

He that retires, I'll take him for a Volsce, 
And he shall feel mine edge. 

[Alarum ; the Romans beat back to tkar Trenches. 

Re-enter Marcius. 

Mar. All the contagion of the south light on you. 
You shames of Rome, you I Herds of boils and 

plagues 
Plaster you o*er : that you may be abhorr*d 
Farther than seen, and one infect another 
Against the wind a mile 1 You souls of geese. 
That bear the shapes of men, how have you run 
From slaves that apes would beat? Pluto and hell I 
All hurt behind ; backs red, and faces pale 
With flight and agued fear I Mend, and charge 

home, 511 

Or, by the fires of heaven, 1*11 leave the foe. 
And make my wats on you : look to*t : Come on ; 
If youMl stand fast, we^U beat them to their wives» 
As tliey us to our trenches followed. 

Another Alarum^ and Marcius follows them to the 

Gates* 

So, now the gates are ope :— Now prove good se- 
conds : 

C 'Tis 
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•Tis for the followers fortune widens them, j 

Not for the fliers : Mark me, and do thfc like. J 

iHe enters the Gates. 

1 Sol, Fool hardiness j hot I. 
a SoL Nor I. 5?o 

3 SoL See, they have shut him in. I 

[Alarum continues > 

AH' To the pot, I warrant him. 

i 

Enter Titus Lartivs. j 

Lart What 5s become of Marcius? \ 

AIL Slain, sir, doubtless. 

1 SoL Following the fliers at the very heels. 
With them he enters : who, upon the sudden, 
Clapt to their gates ; he is himself alone. 
To answer all the city. 

Lart. O noble fellow ! 
Who, sensible, out-darcs his senseless sword, " 530 
And, when it bows, stands up ! Thou art left. Mar. 

citis: * 

A carbuncle entire, as big as thou art. 
Were not so rich a jewel. Thou wast a soldier 
Even to Cato's wish : not fierce and terrible 
Only in strokes ; but, with thy grim looks, and 
The thunder-like percussion of thy sounds. 
Thou mad'st thine enemies shake, as if the world 
Were feverous, and did tremble. 



8 Re- enter 
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JU-etUer Ma&cius bleedings assatdudby the Enemy» 

1 Soi, Look, sir* 

Lart. Oy *tis Marcius : ■ 540 

Let*s fetch him off^ or make remain alike. 

£ TAey fight f and all enter the City* 



SCENE V. 



Within the Tozon*^ Enter certain Romanst withSpoij^p 

1 Rom^ This will I carry to Rome* 

ftiZMi. And I this. 

Z'Rom. A murrain on^t! I took this for silver^ 

[Alarum continues stiU afar £^ 



EnUr MAftCiviy md ^vtJS^ Lartius^ 

AtUMpet* 

Mtr. See here these movers^ that do prize their 

hours 
At a crack'd drachm 1 Cushions, leaden spoons^ 
Irons of a doit, doublets that hangmen would 
Bury with those that wore them* these base slaves. 
Ere yet the fight be done, pack up : — Down with 

thenb— r 
And hark, what noise the general makes I — To 

him :— . .550 

Thereis the man of my soul's hate> Aufidius, 

C i j Piercing 



I 
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Piercing our Romans : Then, valiant Titus, take 
Convenient numbers to make good the city ; 
Whilst I, with those that have the spirit, will haste 
To help Cominius. 

Lart, Worthy sir, thou bleed'st 5 
Thy exercise hath been too violent for 
A second course of fight. 
< Mar, Sir, praise me not : 

My work hath yet not warmM me t Fare you well. 
The blood I drop is ratlier physical ^6t 

Than dangerous to me : To Aufidius thus 
I will appear, and fight. 

Lart. N«w the fair goddess, Fortwie, 
Fall deep in love with thee ; and her great clamui 
Misguide thy opposers* swords ! Bold gentleman^ 
prosperity be thy page 1 

Mar, Thy friend no less 
Than those she places highest! So, farew^ 

Lart. Thou worthiest Marcius I — 570 

Go, sound thy trumpet in the market-place; 
Call thither all the oiEcers of the town. 
Where they shall (uiow our mind t Away* [Exeunt^ 



•^i^^m* 



SCENE VI. 



m w 



The RomoM Camp, Enter Comxnxvs retreatinf, mtk 

SMiers, 

Com, Breathe you> my friends ; well fought t we 
are come off 

Like 
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Like Romans, neither foolish in our stands^ 
Nor cowardly in retire.: believe me, sirs. 
We shall be charged again. Whiles we have struck^ 
By interims, and conveying gusts, we have heard 
The charges of our friends : — Ye Roman gods I 
Lead their successes as we wish our own ; ^80 

That both our powers, with smiling fronts encount-» 
ring. 

Enter a Messenger. 

May give you thankful saciifice! — Thy ntvfif 

Mes, The citizens of Coaioli have issued. 
And given to Lartius and to Marcius battle : 
I samr our party to the trenches driven, 
And then I came away. 

Cam, Though thou speak*st truth, 
Methinks, thou speak'st not welK How long is^t 
ffibce) 

Mes. Above an hour, my lord. 

Com. 'Tis not a mile : briefly we heard their 
drums : 590 

How could'st thou in a mile confound an hour. 
And bring tlry news so late ? 

Ahs. Spies of the Volsces 
Held me in chase, that I was forcM to wheel 
Three or four miles about ; else had I, sir. 
Half an hour since brought my report* 

Ciij Enter 
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EnUr Marcius* , 

Cam. Who's yonder. 
That does appear as he were flead ? O gods 1 
He has the stamp of Marciu> \ and I have 
Before-time seen him thus. 6bo 

Afar. Come I too late? ' 

Con. The shepherd knows not thunder from a 
tabor» 
More than I know the sound of Marcius* tongue \ 

From every meaner man^s. 

Mar, Come I too late \ 

Com, Ay, if you come not in the blood of others. 
But mantled in your own. , 

Mar, O ! let me clip you 
In arms as sound, as when I wooM ; in heart 
As merry, as when our nuptial day was doae^ 610 
And tapers burnt to bedward. 

dm. Flower of warriors, ^ 

How is*t with Titus lartius ? 

Afar, As with a man busied about decrees : 
Condemning some to death, and some to exile ; 
Ransoming him, or pitying, threatening the other $ 
Holding Corioli in the name of Rome, 
Even like 9 fawning greyhound in the leash, 
To let him slip at will. 

Com. Where is that slave, 6ao 

Which told me they had beat you to your trenches i *' 
Where is he ? Call hiin hither, | 

Afar* ' I 
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Mar. Let him alonCy 
He did inform the truth : But for our gentlemen. 
The common file (A plague ! Tribunes for them f ) 
The mouse ne'er shunn*d the cat, as they did budge 
From rascals worse than they. 

Cam. But how prevailM you } 

Mar. Will the time serve to tell ? I do not 
think- 
Where is the enemy } Are you lords o* the field ? 
If not, why cease you *till you are so f 631 

Cam. MarciuSy we have at disadvanuge fought. 
And did retire, to win our purpose. 

Mar. How lies their battle f Know you on what 
side 
They have placed their men of trust ? 

Cam, As I guess, Marcius, 
Their bands i* the vaward are the Antiates, 
Of their bes" trust t o*er them Aufidius, 
Their very heart of hope. 

Mar, I do beseech you, 640 

By all the battles wherein we have fought. 
By the blood we have shed together, by the vows 
We have made to endure friends, that you directly 
Set me against Aufidius, and his Antiates : 
/^nd that you not delay the present ; but. 
Filling the air with swords advancM, and darts. 
We prove this very hour. 

Cam, Though I could wish 
You were condu6led to a gentle bath, 
And b^ms applied to you, yet dare I never 6,50 

l>cny 



Deny your asking ; take your choice of those 
That best can aid you^ adiloii. 

f4ar. ThosQ are they 
That most are willing: — If any such be here 
(As it were sin to doubt)» that love this painting 
Wherein you see me smear'd ^ if any fear 
Lessee hi& p^son than, an ill report ; 
If any think, brave death outweighs bad life* 
And that his country's dearer than himself $ 
j^et him, alone, or so many, so minded, 66q 

Wave thus, to express his disposition. 
And follow Marcius. [IVaxfingkis HatuL 

^ [ TJkey. all shout, and wave tkiir Swords, take him 

up in their Arms, and cast up their Caps. 
O me, alone ) Make you a swoxd of me ? 
If these shews be not outward, which of you 
But is four Volsces ? None of you, but is . 
Able to bear against the great Aufidius 
A shield as hard as his. A. certain number* 
Though thanks to all, must I select from all : 
The rest shall bear the bjusiness in some other fight. 
As cause will be obey*d. Please you to march ^ 670 
And four shall quickly draw out my conuuand* 
Which men are best inclin*d. 

Com^ March on, my fellows :, 
Make good this ostentation, an^ you sliall 
Divide in all with us. lExiunt* 



SCENE 
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SCENE VU. 



Tie Gates of Corioli, Titus Lartivs, Awing set a 
M Guard vpon CorioUt going with a Drum and Tram' 
pet toward Comimius and Caivs Ma&cius, enters 
tifith a Lieutenant^ other Soldiers f and « Scout, 

Lart. So, let the ports be guarded : Keep your 
duties. 
As I have set them down. If I da send, dispatch < 
Those sentries to our aid j the rest will serve 
For a short holding : if we lose the field. 
We cannot keep the town. 680 

LUut, Fear not our care, sir. 

Lart, Hence, and shut your gates upon us.— 
Our guider, come i to the Roman camp condu^ us« 

{^Exeunt* 



SCENE Fill. 



fie Field of BattU, Alarum* Enter Marcxvs, and 

AUFIDIUI. 

Mar. I'll fight with none but thee; for I d« hate 
thee 
Worse than a promise-breaker. 

Auf. We hate alike; 
Not Africk owns a serpent, I abhoi^ 
More than thy fame and envy : Fix thy foot. 
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Mar. Let the first budger die the other^s slave. 
And the gods doom him after I 690 

Auf, If I fly, Marcius, 
Halloo m« like a hare. 

Mar, Within these three hours, Tullus, 
Alone I fought in your Corioli walls, 
And made what worlc I pleased ; 'Tis not my blood. 
Wherein thou seest me maskM ; for thy revenge. 
Wrench up thy power to the highest. 

Auf» Wert thou the He£^or, 
That was the whip of your bragg'd progeny. 
Thou should'st not scape me here.— 700 

[Her< th^ fight, and certain Volsces come to tke 
Aid ofAuFiDivs. Makcivs fights till 
theySe driven in deathless, 
Officiousi and not valiant 1 — you have sham'd me 
In your condemned seconds. I Exeunt fighting* 



SCENE IX, 
«j- - ■ . - 



^e Roman Capip, Flourish. Alarum* A Retreat is 
sounded. Enter at ofie Door, Cominius, tvith the 
Romans; at another Door, Marcius, with his Arm 
ma^Scarf, £Sc. 

Com. If I should tell thee o*er this thy day's work^ 
Thou'lt not believe thy deeds : but I'll report it. 
Where senators shall mingle tears with smiles ; 
Where great patrician^ shall attend, and shrug, 

rthe 
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I* the end, admire j where ladies shall be frighted, 
And, gladly quak'd, hear more j whtfrc the dull 

tribunes. 
That, with the fusty plebeians, hate thine honours. 
Shall say, against their hearts-^^e tkank the gods^ 
Out Rome hath such a soldier I — 7 1 1 

Yet cam*st thou to a morsel of this fle^st, 
Having fully din'd before. 

Enter Titus Lartius, with his Power, from tht 

Pursuits 

• Lart. O general. 
Here is the steed, we the caparisons I 
Had*st thou beheld — 

Mar. Pray now, no more : my mother. 
Who has a charter to extol her blood. 
When she does praise me, grieves me, ' 7(9 

I have done as you have done ; that's, what I can : 
Induc'd, as you have been ; that's for my country t 
He, that has but effected his good will. 
Hath overta'en mine a6i:. 

Com, You shall not be 
The grave of your deserving ; Rome must know 
The value of her own : 'twere a concealment 
Worse than a.theft, no less than a traducement. 
To hide your doings ; and to silence that. 
Which, to the spire and top of praises vouch'd, 
Would seem but modest ^ Therefore, I beseech you 
(In sign of what you are, not to reward ^ 731 

What you have done), before our army hear me. 

Mar, 
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Mar, I have some wounds upon me, and they smart 
To hear themselves remember*d. 

Cam. Should they not. 
Well might they fester *gainst ingratitude. 
And tent themselves with deatji. Of all the horses 
(Whereof we have ta*en good, and good store), of all 
The treasure, in the field achiev*d, and city, 
We render you the tenth ; to be ta en forth, 749 

Before the common distribution, at 
Your only choice. 

Mar. I thank you, general ; 
But cannot make my heart consent to take 
A bribe, to pay my sword : I do refuse it ; 
And stand upon my common part with those 
That have beheld the doing. 

[A Icng Flourish, They ali cry ^ yih%civ%\ Mar- 
cius 1 cast up their Caps and Lances^ Coiii* 
Nius, tfff^ LARTtus, stand bare. 

Mar, May these same instruments, which you pro» 
fane. 
Never sound more I When drums and trumpets shall 
I* the field prove flatterers, let courts and cities be 750 
Made all of false-fac'd soothing I When steel grows 
Soft as the parasite^s silk, let him be made 
A coverture for the wars I — No more, I say ; 
For that I have not wash*d my nose that bled. 
Or foil'd some debile wretch — which, without note. 
Here's many else have done — ^you shout me forth 
In acclamations hyperbolical ; 
As if I lov*d my little should be dieted 

2 In 
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In praises 8auc*d with lies. 

Com. Too modest are you ; y6o 

More cruel tp your good report, than grateful 
To us that give you truly : by your patience, 
If *gsdnst yourself you be incensed, we'll put you 
(Like one that means his proper harm) in manacles. 
Then reason safely with you. — Therefore, be it 

known, 
As to us, to all the world, that Caius Marcius 
Wears this war's garland : in token of the which. 
My noble steed, known to the camp, I give him. 
With all his trim belonging j and, from this time. 
For what he did before Corioli, call him, 770 

With all the applause and clamour of the host, 
Caius Marcius Coriolanus. — 
Bear the addition nobly ever ! 

[Fleunsk. Trumpets sound, and Drums* 

Omnes, Caius Marcius Coriolanus I , 

Cor. I will go wash 5 
And when my face is fair, you shall perceive 
Whether I blush, or no : Howbeit, I thank you :-* 
I mean to stride your steed ; and, at all times, 
To undercrest your good addition, 
To the fairness of my power. 780 

Com, So, to our tent : 
Where, ere we do repose us, we will write 
To Rome of our success. — You, Titus Lartius, 
Must to Corioli back : send us to Rome 
The best, with whom we may aiticulate. 
For their own good, and burs. 

D Lart. 
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Lart, I shall) my lord. 

Cor. The gods begin to mock me* I that now 
Refused most princely gifts, am bound to beg i 

Of my lord general. 790 j 

Com. Take it : 'tis your's.-— What is't } 

Car, I sometime lay, here in Corioti> 
At a poor man*s house ; he usM me kindly t * 

He cry*d to me ; I saw him prisoner; , 

But then Aufidius was within my view. 
And wrath o*erwhelm*d my pity : I request you 
To give my poor host freedom. 

Com. Oy well begg*d I 
Were he the butcher of my son^ he should 
Be free, as is the wind. Deliver him, Titus. 8o» 

Lart. Marcius, his name ? 

Cor, By Jupiter, forgot t — 
I am weary; yea, my memory is tirM.— 
Have we no wine here ? 

Com, Go we to our tent: 
The blood upon your visage dries } *ti8 time ^ 

It should be look*d to : come. {Exevntm 

SCENE X. 

The Camp of the VoUces. A Flourish. Comets, Enter 
Tu L Lu s Aufidius iloody^ taith two or three Soldiers* 

Auf, The town is ta*en ! 
Sol. *Twiil be deliverM back on good condition. 
Auf, Condition I«- 8i* 

I wouldy 
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I would, I were a Roman ; for I cannot. 

Being a Volsce, be that I am* — Condition ! 

What good condition can a treaty find 

I* the part that is at mercy ? Five times, Marcius, 

I have fought with thee ; so often hast thou beat me ; 

And would*st do so, I think, should we encounter 

As often as we eat. — By the elements. 

If e*er again I meet him beard to beard. 

He is mine, or I am his t Mine emulation 

Hath not that honour in*t, it had $ for where Sap 

I thought to crush him in an equal force. 

True sword to sword, I'll potch at him some way | 

Or wrath, or craft, may get him. 

SoL He*s the devil. 

Auf, Bolder, though not so subtle i My valour*s 
poisonM, 
With only suffering stain by him ; for him 
Shall fly out of itself : nor sleep, nor sanctuary. 
Being naked, sick; nor fane, nor Capitol, 
The prayers of priests, nor times of sacrifice, 
Emb^rquements all of fury, shall lift up 839 

Their rotten privilege and custom *gainst 
My hate to Marciui t where I find him, were it 
At home, upon my brother*s guard, even there. 
Against the hospitable canon, yroqld I 
Wash ray fierce hand in his heart. Go you to the 

city ; 
Learn, how 'tis held ; and what they are, that must 
Be hostages for Rome. 

Sof. Will not you go J 

ii 4u/, 
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Auf, I am attended at the cypress-grdve : 
I pray you 840 

('Tis south the city mills), bring me word thither 
How the world goes ; that to the pace of it 
I may spur on my journey. 

Sd* I shall, sir. [Exeunt, 
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Rome. Enter Mesevivs, ojUA Siciviv s andBKVTMS, 

Menetuus. 
X H E augurer tells me> we shall have news to- 
night. 

jBr«. Goody or bad? 

Men, Not according to the prayer of the people^ 
for they lore not Marcius. 

Sic, Nature teaches beasts to know tlieir friends. 

Men, Pray you> who does the wi^f love i 

Sic, The lamb. 

Men. Ay, to devour him ; as the hungry p1d»eians 
would the nobie Marcius. 10 

Bru. He's a lamb indeed, that bals like a bear. 

Men, He*s a bear, indeed, that lives like a lamb. 
You two are old men } tell me one thing that I shall 
ask you. 

Botk, Well, sir. 

Men. In what enormity is Marcius poor, that you 
two have not in abundance ? 

Bru, He*s poor in no one fault, but stor*d with all. 

Sic. 
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Sic, £special]y> in pride. 

£ru. And topping all others in boasting, to. 

Men. This is strange now : Do you two know how 
you are censur*d here in the city, I mean of us o* the 
right hand file } Do you i 
£ru. Why, how are we censur'd ? 
Men. Because you talk of pride now— Will you 
not be angry } 

Both, Well, well, sir, well. 
Men. Why, 'tis no great matter ; for a very little 
thief of occasion will rob you of a great deal of pa- 
tience ; give your dispositions the reins, and be angry 
at your pleasures $ at the least, if you take it as a 
pleasure to you, in being so. You blame M<(rcius 
for being proud ? ^3 

Bru. We do it not alone, sir. 
Men. I know, you can dp very little alone ; for 
your helps are many ; or else your actions would grow 
wondrous single : your abilities are too infant-like, 
for doing much alone. Yo\i talk of pride : Oh, that 
you could turn your eyes towards the napes of your 
necks, and make but an interior survey pf your good 
selves I Q, that yo\i could 1 41 

Bru. What then., sir^ 

Men. Why, then you sl^ould discover a br^ce of as 
unmeriting, proud, violent, testy magistrates (alias, 
fools), as any in Rome. 
Sic. Menenius, you are known well enough too. 
Men. I am known to be a humourous patrician, and 
•ne that loves a cup of hot wine with not a drop of 

D i i j allaying 
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allaying Tiber in't : said to be something imperfedl, 
m favouring the first complaint ; hasty, and tinder- 
like, upon too trivial motion : one that converses 
more with the buttock of the night, than with the 
foreheadof the morning. What I think, I utter; and 
spend my malice in my breath : Meeting two such 
^eals-men as you are (I canbot call you Lycurgusses), 
if the drink you give me, touch my palate adversely, 
I make a crooked face at it. I can't say, your wor-» 
ships have delivered the matter well, iwhen I find the 
ass in compound with the major part of your syllables : 
and though I must be content to bear with those that 
say you are reverend grave men ; yet they lie deadly, 
that tell you you have good faces. If you see this in 
the map of my microcosm, follows it, that I ami 
known well enough too ? What harm can your bisson 
conspe6tuities glean out of this charafler, if I be 
known well enough too ? 66 

Bru, Come, sir, come, we know you well enough. 

Mtn. You know neither me, yourselves, nor any 
thing. You are ambitious for poor knaves' caps and 
legs : you wear out a good wholesome forenoon, in 
hearing a cause between an orange- wife and a fosset- 
seller ; and then rejourn the controversy of three- 
pence to a second day of audience. — ^When you arc 
hearing ft matter between party and party, if you 
chance to be pinch d with the cholick, you make faces 
like mummers ; spt up the bloody flag against all 
patience, and, in roaring for a chamber-pot, dismiss 
the controversy bleedipg, the more entangled by yoiiV 

hearing: 
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hearing i all the peace you make in their cause, is, 
calling both the parties knaves i You are a pair of 
strange ones. 81 

Bru, Come, come, you are well understood to be 
a perfeftcr giber for the table, than a necessary bencher 
in the Capitol. 

Men, Our very priests must become mockers, if 
they shall encounter such ridiculous subjects as you 
are. When you speak best unto the purpose, it is 
not worth the wagging of your beards ; and your 
beards deserve not so honourable a grave, as to stuff a 
botcher's cushion, or to be entombed in an ass's pack- 
saddle. Yet you must be saying, Marcius is proud ; 
who, in a cheap estimation, is worth all your prede- 
cessors, since Deucalion j though, peradventure, some 
of the best of them were hereditary hangmen. Good- 
e'cn to your worships : more of your conversation 
would infedl my brain, being the herdsmen of the 
beastly plebeians : I will be bold to take my leave 
of you. 

£n^^r VoLUMNiA, Virgilia, <2a^ Valeria. 

How now, my fair as noble ladies (and the moon, 
were she earthly, no nobler), whither do you follow 
your eyes so fast \ 101 

Vol, Honourable Menenius, my boy Marcius ap- 
proaches; for the love of Juno, let's go. 

Men* Ha I Marcius coming home ? 

VoL Ay, worthy Menenius \ and with most pro- 
sperous approbation. 

Men 
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Men, Take my cap» Jupiter, and I thank thee :— 
Hoot Marcius coming home 1 

Both* Nay, *tis true. \ 

Vol. Looky here's a letter from him; the state hath | 

another, his wife another) and, I think, there's one 
at home for you. 112 

Men, I will make my very house reel to-night 1*- 
A letter for me ? i 

Fir, Yes, certain, there's a letter for you; I saw it, ' 

Men. A letter for me? It gives me an estate of 
seven years' health ; in which time, I will make % lip * 
at the physician ; the most sovereign prescription in 
Galen is but empiric, and, tp this preservative, of no 
better r^pprt than a horserdrenph. Is \\t not wound- 
cd ? h<t w^s wpi>t to cqn>e hpme wqunded. i«i 

Vir. O, no, i>o, no. 

VoL O, he is wpui^d^d^ I thank the gods forH, 

Men. So do I too, if it he not too much : — Brings 
a' vi6tofy in his pocket f-rrThe wounds become him. 

VoL On's brows, Menenius ; he comes the third •' 
time home with the oaken garland. 

Mm, Has he disciplin'd Aufidius soundly ? 

Vol. Titus Lartiu^ writes— they fought together, 
but AHfidius got pff. 13P 

Men, And 'twas time for him too. Til warrant hinji ' 
that : an he had staid by him, I would not have been 
fio FidiusM for all the chests in Corioli, and the gold 
that's in them. Is the senate possessed of this } 

Vol, Good ladies, let's go : — Yes, yes, yes : the se- ^ 
IV^te h^s letters from the general, wherein he gives my 
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son the whole name of the war : he hath in this allien 
outdone his former deeds doubly. 

Fai, In troth, there's wondrous things spoke of 
him. 140 

Men, Wondrous I ay, I warrant you, and not with-^ 
out his true purchasing. 

Fir. The gods grant them true ! 

Vol. True ! pow, wow, 

Mtn. True ! I'll be sworn they are true j— Where 
is he wounded } — God save your good worships t 
iTo tie Trt^nes.] Marcius is coming home: he has 
more cause to be proud. — Where is he wounded i 

Vol. I* the shoulder, and i*the feft arm : There will 
be large cicatrices to shew the people, when he shall 
stand for his place. He receivM in the repulse of 
Tarquin, seven hurts i* the body. 1 js 

Men, One i' the neck, and one too i* the thigh {— • 
There's nine that I know. 

Vol. He had, before this last expedition, twenty* 
five wounds upon him. 

Men, Now 'tis twenty -seven: every gash was an 
enemy's grave x Hark, the trumpets I 

[A S&out, and Fiourisk, 

Vol. These are the ushers of Marcius : before him 
he carries noise, and behind him he leaves tears ; 160 
Deathi that dark spirit, in *s nervy army doth lie $ 
Which being advanced, declines, and then men die. 

ji SiHnetm 
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ASenwU. Trumpets sound. EnUrCoiAivivs the Gene- 
ral, ani Titus Lartius ; Between tkem, Co&io- 
LAN US) crottm'd with an Oaken Garland \ witk Cap- 
tains and Soldiers, and a Herald. 

Her. Knowy Rome, that all alone Marcius did fight 
Within Corioli* gates : where he hath won. 
With fame, a name to Caius Marcius \ these 
In honour follows, Coriolanus : — 
Welcome to Rome, renown*d Coriolanus I 

[Sound, Flaurisk. 

All. Welcome to Rome, renown*d Coriolanus I 

Cor. No more of this, it does offend my heart ; 
Pray now, no more. ^ 1 70 

Contt Look, sir, your mother— 

Cor. 01 
You have, I know, petition*d all the gods 
For my prosperity. [Kneelu 

Vol. Nay, my good soldier, up ; 
My gentle Marcius, worthy Caius, and 
By deed-achieving honour newly namM, 
What is it ? Coriolanus, must I call thee } 
But O, thy wife— 

Cor. My gracious silence, hail I 180 

Would*st thou have laugh'd, had I come coffin*d 

home. 
That weep*st to see me triumph } Ah, my dear. 
Such eyes the widows in Corioli wear. 
And mothers that lack sons. 

^^» Now the gods crown thee 1 
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Cor> And live you yet ?— O my sweet lady, pardon* 

[7d Valeria. 
Foi* I know not where to turn : — O welcome 
home! 
And welcome, general !— And you are welcome all I 
M€tt* A hundred thousand welcomes : I could 
weep, 
And I could laugh ) I am light, and heavy. Wel- 
come : ipo 
A curse begin at very root of 's heart. 
That is not glad to see thee! — You are three. 
That Rome should doat on : yet, by the faith of men, 
Wc have some old crab-trees here at home, that will 

not 
Be grafted to your relish. Yet welcome, warriors ; 
We call a nettle, but a nettle } and 
The faults of fools^ but folly. 
Cam, Ever right. 
Cor. Menenius, ever, ever. 

Her, Give way there, and go on. £o# 

Cor. Your hand, and your's s 

[ To his Wifty and Mother. 
Ere in our own house I do shade my head. 
The good patricians must be visited ; 
From whom I have received not only greetings. 
But with them change of honours. 

FoL I have liv'd 
To see inherited my very wishes. 
And the buildings of my fancy : 
Only there's ons thing wanting, which I doubt not. 

But 
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But our Rome will cast upon thee. sio 

Cor. Know, good mother, 
I had rather be their servant in my way, 
Than sway with them in theirs. 

Com. On, to the Capitol. [Flourish. Comets. 

[Exeunt in State, as btforcm 

Brutus and Sicinius come forward* 

Bru, All tongues speak of him, and the bleared 
sights 
Are spedlacled to see him : Your pratling nurse 
Into a rapture lets her baby cry, 
While she chats him : the kitchen vmalkin pins 
Her richest lockram *bout her reechy neck. 
Clambering the walls to eye him : Stalls, bulks, win* 
dows, £80 

Are smothered up, leads fiUM, and ridges horsed 
With variable complexions 5 all agreeing 
In earnestness to see him s seld-shown flamens 
Do press among the popular throngs, and puiF 
To win a vulgar station : our veil'd dames 
Commit the war of white and damask, in 
Their nicely gawded cheeks, to the wanton spoil 
Of Phoebus* burning kisses ; such a pother. 
As if that whatsoever god, who leads him, 
Were slily crept into his human powers, 830 

And gave him graceful posture. 

Sic. On the sudden, 
I warrant him consul. 

Bru, Then our office may^ 

During 
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During hi» poweft go sleep. 

Sic, He cannot temperately transport his honours 
From where he should begin^ and end ; but will 
Lose those he hath won. 

Bru, In that there's comfort. 

Sic, Doubt noty S40 

The commoners, for whom we stand, but they. 
Upon their ancient malice, will forget. 
With the least cause, these his new honours ; which 
That he will give tliem, make I as little question 
As he is proud to do't. 

Bru* I heard him swear. 
Were he to stand for consul, never would he 
Appear i' the market-place, nor on him put 
The napless vesture of humility $ 
Nor, shewing (as the manner is) his wounds 250 
To the people, beg their stinking breaths. 

Sic. 'Tis right. 

Bru, It was his word : O, he would miss it, rather 
Than carry it, but by the suit o' the gentry to him. 
And the desire of tlie nobles. 

Sic, I wish no better, 
Than have him hold that purpose, and to put it 
|n execution. 

Bru, *Tis most like, he will. 

Sic. It shall be to him then, as our good wiirs, 
A sure destruction. 261 

Bru. So it must fall out 
To him, or our authorities. For an end, 
We must suggest the people, in what hatred 

£ He 
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He still hath held them $ that, to bis power^ he 

wpuld 
Have made them mules, silencM their pleaders, and 
DispropertyM their freedoms ; holding tbem^ 
In human action and capacity^ 
Of no more soul, nor fitness for the world. 
Than camels in their war ; who have their provand 
Only for bearing burdens, and sore blows a/i 

For sinking under them. 

Sic, This, as you say, suggested 
At some time when his soaring insolence 
Shall reach the people (which time shall not wanf^ 
If he be put upon*t ; and that*s as easy. 
As to set dogs on sheep), will be the fire 
To kindle their dry stubble; and their blaze 
Shall darken him for ever. 

Enter a Messenger, 

£ru, What*8 the matter i s8o 

Mes, You are sent for to the Capitol. *Tis thought^ 
That Marcius shall be consul : I have seen 
The dumb men throng to see him, and the blind 
To hear him speak : Matrons flung gloves, 
Ladies and maids their scarfs and handkerchiefs. 
Upon him as he pass*d : the nobles bended. 
As to Jove's statue ; and the commons made 
A shower, and thunder, with their caps, and shouts x 
I never saw the like. 

Bru, Let's to the Capitol ; 890 

And carry with us ears and eyes for the time. 

But 
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But hearts for the event. 
Sic. Have with you. [Exeunt* 

SCENE II. 

The Capitol. Enter two Officers, to lay CusAiont. 

1 Off', Come, come, they are almost here : How 
many stand for consulships ? 

2 Of. Three, they say : but *tis thought of every 
one, Coriolanus will carry it. 

a Of. That's a brave fellow ; but he's vengeance 
proud, and loves not the common people. S99 

« Of 'Faith, there have been many great men that 
have flatter'd the people, who ne'er lovM them ; and 
there be many that they have lov'd, they know not 
wherefore : so that, if they love they know not why, 
they hate upon no better a ground ; Therefore, for 
Coriolanus neither to care whether they love, or hate 
him, manifests the true knowledge he has in their dis- 
position ; and, out of his noble carelessnesS| lets them 
plainly see't. 308 

1 Of, If he did npt care whether he had their love, 
or no, he wav'd indifferently 'twixt doing them 
neither good, nor harm ; but he seeks their hate with 
greater devotion than they can render it him ; and 
leaves nothing undone, that may fully discover him 
th^ir opposite. Now, to seem to affe^ the malice 

£ij M 
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and displeasure of the people; is as bad as diat wUdi 
he dislikes, to flatter them for their love. 316 

s Off, He hath deserved worthily of his coundy : 
And his ascent is not by such easy degrees as those^ 
who have been supple and courteous to the people { 
bonnettedy without any further deed to heave them 
at ail into their estimation and report : but he hath 
so planted his honours in their eyes, and his a6tions 
in their hearts, that for their tongues to be silent, and 
not confess so much, were a kind of ingrateful in- 
jury ; to report otherwise, were a malice, that, giv- 
ing itself the lie, would pluck reproof and rebuke 
from every ear that heard it. 

1 Off No more of him ; he is a worthy man : Make 
way— they arc coming. 329 

A Sennet. Enter the PatricunUf and the Trihmes rf tie 
People^ Li&ors before than *^ Co&iolahus, Msnb- 
Miut, CouimiMt the Cmsul: Sicinius auf Bru* 
Tut, oi Tribunes, take tkeir Places iythemseha* 

Men, Having determined of the Volsces, and] 
To send for Titus Lartius, it remains. 
As die main point of this our after-meeting. 
To gratify his noble service, that 
Hath thus stood for his country x Therefore, please 

you. 
Most reverend and grave elders, to desire 
The present consul, and last general 
In our well-found successes, to report' 
A little of that worthy work performed 

By 
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By Csuus Marcius Conolanus $ whom 

We meet here, both to thank, and to remember 

With honours like hun$elf. 341 

1 Sen, Speak, good Cominius s 
Leave nothing out for length ; and make us think^ 
Rather our state's defe6tive for requital. 
Than we to stretch it out. — ^Masters o* the people, 
We do request your kindest ear $ and, after. 
Your loving motion toward the common body^ 
To yield what passes here. 

Sic, We are convented 
Upon a pleasing treaty ; and have hearts 350 

Inclinable to honour and advance 
The theme of our assembly. 

Bru. Which the rather 
We shall be blest to do, if he remember 
A kinder value of the people, than 
He hath hereto priz'd them at- 

Men. That's off, that's ofFj 
I would you rather had been silent : Please you 
To hear Cominius speak i 

Bru. Most willingly : 36^ 

But yet my caution was more pertinent, 
Than the rebuke you give it. 

Men, He loves your people ; 
But tie him not to be their bed-fellow.— 
Worthy Cominius, speak. — Nay, keep your place. 

[CoRiOLAMUS rises, and offers to go away, 

1 Sen, Sit, Coriolanus ; never shame to hear 
What you have nobly done. 

Eiij , Ver^ 
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Ccr, Your honours* pardon ; 
I haid radier baVe my wounds to heal again. 
Than hear say how I got them* 370 

Bru. Sir, I hope, 
My words disbench*d you not ? 

Car, No, sir: yet 6ft, 
When blows liave made me stay, f fled from words. 
You sodth*d not, therefore hurt not 1 But, your 

people, 
I love them as they weigh; 

Mtn, Pray now, sit down. 

€<yr. I had rather have one scratch my head i* the 
sun. 
When the alarum were struck, than idly sit 
To hear my nothings monster 'd. \^Exit Cor . 

Men, Masters o* the people, 381 

Your multiplying spawn how can he flatter 
(That's thousand to one good one), when you now 

see, 
He had rather venture all his limbs for honour. 
Than one of his ears to hear it ? — Proceed, Comi- 
nius. 

Com. I shall lack voice : the deeds of CoHohuius 
Should not be utter*d feebly.— It is held. 
That valour is the chicifest virtue, and 
Most dignifies the haver : if it be. 
The man I speak of cannot in the world 3^ 

Be singly counterpois*d. At sixteen years, 
When Tarquin made a head for Rome, he fought 
Beyond the mark of others s our then didtator. 

Whom 
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"Whom ivith all praise I point at^ saw him fight. 
When with his Amazonian chin he drove 
The bristled lips before him : he bestrid 
An o*er-prest Roman, and i' the consnrs view 
Slew three opposers ; Tarquin's self he met. 
And struck him on his knee : in that day's feats, 
"When he might a6t the woman in the scene, 400 

He provM best xlian i* the field, and for his meed 
Was brow-bound with the oak. His pupil age 
Man-enter*d thus, he waxed like a sea ; 
And, in the brunt of seventeen battles since, 
He lurchM all swords o* the garland. For this last, 
Before and in Corioli, let rae say, 
I cannot speak him home : He-stopt the fiieps \ 
And, by his rare example,* made ^le coward 
Turn terror into sport : as waves before 
A vessel under sail, so men obeyM^ 410 

And fell below his stem : his sword (death's stamp) 
Where it did mark, it took ; from face to foot 
He was a thing of blood, whose every motion 
Was tim*d with dying cries : alone he enterM 
The mortal gate o* the city, which he painted 
With shunless destiny ; aidless came off. 
And with a sudden re-inforcement struck 
Corioli, like a planet : Now airs his : 
When by and bye the din of war 'gan pierce 
His ready sense : then straight his doubled spirit 420 
' Re-qurckenM what in flesh was fatigate. 
And to the battle came he ; where he did 
Run reeking o*er the lives of men, as if 

'Twcre 
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*Twere a perpetual spoil : and, 'till we call*d 
Both field and city ours, he never stood 
To ease his breast with panting. 

Men, Worthy man ! 

1 Sen. He cannot but with measure fit the honoun 
Which we devise him. 

Cam, Our spoils he kick*d at ; 430 

And iook'd upon things precious, as they were 
The common muck o* the world : he covets Ig$% 
Than misery itself would give ; rewards.. 
His deeds with doing them $ and is content 
To spend his time, to end it. 

Men, He*s right noble 3 
Let him be caU*d for. 

1 Sen. Call Coriolanus. 

Ojff'* He doth appear. 

Re-enter Coriolanus. 

Men» The senate, Coriolanus, are well pleased 
To make thee consul. 441 

Cor. I do owe them still 
My li^9 and services. 

Men, It then remains, 
That you do speak to the people. 

Qfr, I do beseech you. 
Let me o*er*Ieap that custom $ for I cannot 
Put on the gown, stand naked, and entreat them. 
For my wounds' sake, to give their suffrage : please 

you. 
That I may pass this doing. 450 
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Sic. Sir, the people 
Must have their voices ; neither will they bute 
One jot of ceremony. 

Men. Put them not to't : 
Pray yoii, go fit you to the custom ; and 
Take to you, as your predecessors have. 
Your honour with your form. 

Cor, It is a part 
That I shall blush in a^ingi and might well 
Be taken from the people. 460 

Bru. Mark you that ? 

Cor, To brag unto them— Thus I did» and thus!-* 
Shew them tlie unaching scars^ which I should hide^ 
As H' I had receivM them for the hire 
Of their breath only. — 

itfes. Do not stand upon*t.-« 
We recommend to you, tribunes of the people^ 
Our purpose to them ; — and to our noble consul 
Wish we all joy and honour. 

Sen, To Coriolanus come all joy and honour ! 470 

IFlourisk Comets'. Then Exeunt^ 

Manent SicivivSf and Bkutvs. 

Bru. You see how he intends to use the people. 
Sic. May they perceive his intent I He will require 
them. 
As if he did contemn what he requested 
Should be in them to give. 
Bru. Come^ we*ll inform them 

Of 
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Of our proceedings here : on the marketplace, 

I know, they do attend us. [ExttuU* 



SCENE III. 

I 

^f Forum, Enter seven or eight Citizens, 

1 Cit, Once, if he do require our voices, we ought 
aot to deny him. 

a CtV. We may, sir, if we will. 480 

8 Cit. We have power in ourselves to. do it, but 
it is a power that we have no power to do : for if he 
shew us his wounds, and tell us his deeds, we are to 
put our tongues into those wounds, and speak for 
them ; so, if he tell us his noble deeds, we must also 
tell him our noble acceptance of them. Ingratitude 
is monstrous : and for the multitude to be ingrateful, 
were to make a monster of the multitude \ of the 
which, we being members, should bring ourselvei; to 
be monstrous members. 490 

1 Cit, And to make us no better thought of, a little 
help will serve : for once, when we stood up about 
the corn, he himself stuck not to call us — the many- 
headed multitude. 

3 Cit. We have been call'd so of many ; not that 
our heads are some brown, some black, some au- 
burn, some bald, but that our wits are so diversely 
coloured I and truly, I think, if all our wits were 
to issue out of one spill, they would fly east, wf st, 

north^ 



f 
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north) south ; and their consent of one direct way 
should be at once to all the points o' the compass. 

fi Cit, Think you so i Which way; do you judge» 
my wit would fly ? ^^03 

3 CiV. Nay, your wit will not so soon out as ano« 
ther man*8 will, 'tis strongly wedg'd up in a block- 
head : but if it were at libertyi 'twould^ sure, south* 
ward. 

s Cit. Why that way ? 

3 Cit, To lose itself in a fog \ where being three 
parts melted away with rotten dews, the fourth 
would return for conscience sake, to help to get thee 
a wife. 318 

fi Cit. You are never witliout your tricks :— You 
may, you may. 

3 Cit, Are you all resolvM to give your voices ? 
But t]iat*s no matter, the greater part carries it. I 
say, if he would incline to the people, there was 
never a worthier man. 

£R/«r CORIOLANUS, asiMsNENIUS. 

Here he comes, and in the gown of humility ; mark 
his behaviour. We are not to stay all together, but 
to come by him where he stands, by ones, by twos, 
and by threes. He*s to make his requests by particu- 
lars ; wherein every one of us has a single honour in 
giving him our own voices with our own tongues : 
therefore follow me, and I'll direct you how you 
shall go by him. ^26 

All. Content, content. 

Men% 



Meiu sir» you are not right ; Have you not 
known 
The worthiest men have don*t } 

Cor, What must I say ?— 53© 

I pray, sir Plague upon*t f I cannot bring 

My tongue to such a pace : — Look, sir; — ^my wo«iads;-^ 
I got them in my country's service, when 
Some certain of your brethren roarM, and rau 
From the noise of our own drums. 

Men» O me, the gods 1 
You must not speak of that ; you must desire them - 
To think upon you. 

Cor. Think upon me ? Hang *em I 
I would they would forgef me, like the virtues 540 
Which our divines lose by 'cm. 

Men. You* 11 mar all ; 
I'll leave you t Pray you, speak to 'em, I pray you. 
In wholsome manner. [£jKtf« 

Citizens approach. 

Cor. Bid them wash their faces. 
And keep their teeth clean. — So, here comes a brace. 
You know the cause, sirs, of my standing here. 

1 Cit. We do, sir ; tell us what hath brought you 
to't. 

Cor. Mine own desert. 

ft Cit. Your own desert 1 ^50 

Cor. Ay, not mine own desire. 

1 Ct/. How ! not your own desire ? 

Cor. No, sir : 'Twas never my desire yet 

To 
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To trouble the poor wkh begging. 

1 Cii* You must thmk, if we give you any things 
we hope to gain by you. 

Cor* Well then, I pray, your price o* the consiiU 
ship> 

1 Cit, The price is, to ask it kindly. 

Cor, Kindly 1 5^^ 

Sir, 1 pray, let me ha*t : I hatve wounds to shew you. 
Which shall be your^s in private. — Your good Toke^ 



sir; 



What say you ? 

Beth Cit, You shall have it, worthy sir. 

Cor. A match, sir : — Thcre'i in. all two worthy 
voices begg'd : — 
I have your alms \ adieu. 

1 Cit, But this is something odd. 

2 Cit. An 'twere to give again — But 'tis no matter. 

[Exeunt, 

Enter two other Citizens, 

Cor, Pray you now, if it may stand with the tunfc 
of your voices, that I may be consul, I have here the 
customary gown. 570 

1 Cit, You have deservM nobly of your country, 
and you have not deserv'd nobly. 

Cor. Your xnigma \ 

1 Cit. You have been a scourge to her enemies, 
you have been a rod to her friends | you have not, 
indeed, loved the common people. 

Cor, You should account me the more virtuous, 

F that 
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that I have not been commoa in my love. I will^ 
sir, flatter my sworn brother the people, to earn a 
dearer estimation of them ; 'tis a condition they ac* 
count gentle t and since the wisdom of their choice is 
rather to have my hat than my heart, I will pra^Use 
the insinuating nod, and be off to them most counter- 
feitly; that is, sir, I will counterfeit the bewitch* 
ment of some popular man, and give it bountifully 
to the desirers. Therefore, beseech you^ I may be 

consul. 6%7 

8 Cit. We hope to find you our friend ; and there- 
fore give you outvoices heartily. 
' 1 CU* You liave received many wounds for your 
country. 

Cor, I will not seal your knowledge with shewing 
them. I will make much of your voices, and so 
trouble you no further. 
Both. The gods give you joy, sir, heartily 1 

Cor. Most sweet voices I — 
•Better it is to die, better to starve. 
Than crave the. hire which iirst we do deserve. 
Why in this woolvish gown should I stand here. 
To beg of Hob, and Dick, that does appear, 6oo 
Their needless vouches ? Custom calls me to't :-— 
What custom wills, in all things should we do*t. 
The dust on antiqi^e time would lie unswept. 
And mountainous error be too highly heap'd 
For truth to over-peer.— Rather than fool it so. 
Let the high office and the honour go 

a T. 
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To one that would do thus. — I am half through | 
The one part suflTer^d* the other will I do. 

EnUr three Citizens more. 

Here come more yoices. — 

Your voices > for your voices I have fought ; 610 

Watch*d for your voices ; for your voices, bear 

Of wounds two dozen odd ; battles thrice six 

I have seen, and heard of; for your voices, have 

Pone many things^ some less, some more : your 

voices s 
Indeed, I would be consul. 

1 Cii. He has done nobly, and cannot go without 
any honest man*s voice. 

2 Cit, Therefore let him be consul : The gods 
give him joy, and make him good friend to the 
people ! 620 

All. Amen, amen!— God save thee, noble consul I 

[Exeunt* 
Cor. Worthy voices I 

£n<^M£N£MiU8, tiiitk Brutus aji^ SiciNius. 

Men. You have stood your limitation ; and the tri* 
bunes 
Endue you with the people's voice : Remains, 
That, in the official marJcs invested, you 
Anon do meet the senate. 
Cor. Is this done r 

Sic. The custom of request you have discharged 1 
The people do admit you ; and are summon'd 

Fij To 
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To ^leet anon, upon your approbation. 630 

Cor. Where ? at the senate-house } 

Sic, There, Coriolanus. 

Cor, May I Change these garments ? 

Sic. You may, sir. 

Cor, That I*U straight do ; and, knowing myself 
again, 
Repair to the senate^house. 

Akn* 1*11 keep you company <^^Will you along > 
. £ru, . We stay here ,for the people. 

Sic, Fare you well. [Exeunt <2oK. and Mek. 

He has it now ; and by his looks^ methinks, 640 

'Tis warm at his heart. 

Bru, With a proud heart he wone 
His husnble wieeds : Will you dismiss the people t 

Rt^enUr Citizens, 

Sic, How nowy my masters ? have you chose this 

man i 
1 Cit. He has our voices, sit. 
Bru, We pray the gotis, he may deserve your 
loves. 
' e Cit, Amen, sir : To my poor unworthy notice. 
He mock'd us, when he begg'd our voices. 
3 Cit, Certainlyi he flouted us downright, 

1 Cit No, 'ti&his kind of speech-^ie did not mock 

us. 650 

2 Cit. Not one amongst us, save yoursdf, but 8ays^ 
He us'd us scornfully : he should have shew'd us 
His marks of merit| wounds receiv*d for his country. 

Sic, 
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Sic. Why, so he did, I am sure. 

AU^ No, no man saw 'em. 

3 du He said, he had wounds, which he could 
shew in private ; 
And with his hat, thus waving it in scorn, 
/ would be consuif says he : aged aisUm, 
But by your voices^ will not so permit me ; 
Tour voica therefore ; When we granted that, 6do 
Here vtdA-^l thank you for your voices — thank you-^ 
Your most sweet voices : — now you have kftyomr voices^ 
J have nothing further with you: — Was not this mock* 
cry? 

Sic» Why, either, were you ignorant to $ee*t } 
Or, seeing it, of such childish fi'iendliness 
To yield your voices ) 

Bru. Could you not have told him. 
As you were lessoned— When he had no power, 
But was a petty servant to the state. 
He was your enemy ; ever spake against 670 

Your liberties, and. the charters that yo'u bear 
I* the body of the weal : and now, arriving 
A place of potency, and swayo* the state, 
If he should still malignantly remain 
Fast foe to the plebeii, your voices might 
Be curses to yourselves s You Should have said. 
That, as his worthy deeds did claim no less 
Than what he stood for $ so bis gracious nature 
Would think upon you for your voices, and 
Translate his malice towards you into Ipve^ 6fto 

$t|uiding your friendly lord. 

F i I j Sic» 
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Sic. Thus to have said, 
As you were fore-advis'd, had touched his spirit^ 
And ti7*d his rnclination ; from fcim pluck'd 
Either his gracious promise/ which you might. 
As cause liad caird you up, have hM him to $ 
Or else it would have gall^d his surly Aature, 
Which easily ehdiires ndt article. 
Tying him to aught } soi putting him to rage. 
You should have ta'en the advantage of his choler^ 
And passed him iinelefted* 691 

Brv. Did you perceive. 
He did solicit you in free contempt, 
When he did need your love3 ; and do you think. 
This his conterhpt shall not be bi^uising to- you. 
When he hath power to crush i Why, had your 

bodies* 
No heart among you ? Or 'had you- tongues, to cry 
Against the redlorship of judgment } 
' Sic, Have you, 

Ere ndW, denyM the asker > and, nowagain, 700 
On him, that did not ask, but mock, bestow 
Your su'd-for tongues ? 

3 Cit. He's notconfirm'd, we may deny him yet. 

fi Cit, And will deny him : . 
1*11 have Ave hundred voices of that sound. 

1 Cit, I twice five hundred, and their friends to 
piece 'em. 

Bru, Get you hence instantly ; and tell those 
friends — 
They have chose a consul, that will from them take 

Their 



Their liberties ; vMk& th«m af m Kipie vQjk:« •: 
Than dogs, that are as often Iniat /or bfvrjkingi 7^ 
As therefore Jcept to do so. ,. \ 

Sic. Let them assemble ; 
Andy on a safer judgment, all revok<^ 
Your ignorant ele^lion : Entbrce \v& pride. 
And his old hate unto you : besides, forget not } 
With what contemipt he wore the hvin^le. wood $ 
How in his suit he scornM you : bui yQur Voyea^ 
Thinking upon his services, took Iroip you ' 
The apprehension of his present ppr^aiice^ 
Which most gibingly, ungravely, tie 4^4 ^^Won 
After the inveterate hate he bears you* 921 

Bru, Lay 
4> fault on us, your tribuoes ; tluit we labour *d 
(No impediment between), but that ypujfiost 
Cast your ele£tion on him. ■ /; . . 

Sk. Say, you chose him 
More after our commandmep^, tb9n'^:gvklpd 
By your own .true, ajfe^ion^ : ^i»d ^haJt, y^ur mindl 
Pre-occupyM with wiiat you i;at;hftr must do> 
Than what you should, made you against the grain 
To voice him consul : Lay the &viU en us. 73 1 

Bru. Ay, spare us not. . Say, we road leiSbires to 
you, 
Hosfi youngly he began to serve liis country. 
How long continued : and what,stock he springs of, 
The noble house o* the Marcians ; from whence came 
That Ancus Marcius, Numa*s daughter's son. 
Who, after great Hostilius, here was king : 

Of 



Of the same house PubUus and Quintus were. 
That oar best water brought by conduits hither $ 
And Censorinusy darling of the people, 740 

And nobly nam*d so, twice being censor. 
Was his great ancestor* 

Sic. One thus descended. 
That hath beside well in his person wrought 
To be set high in place, we; did commend 
To your remembrances : but you have found. 
Scaling his present bearing with his past. 
That he's your fixed enemy, and revoke 
Your sudden approbation. 

Bru. Say, you ne*er had don't, 750 

(Harp on that still) but by our putting on : 
And presently, when you have drawn your number. 
Repair to the Capitol. 

jtU. We will so: almost |dl 
Kepent in their eleftion, [ Exeunt Citizens* 

Em, Let them go (Hi| 
This mutiny were better put in hazard. 
Than stay, past doubt, for greater : 
If, as his nature is, he fall in rage 
With their refusal, bodi observe and answer 760 
The vantage of his angerl 

Sic^ To the Capitol, come ; 
We will be there before the stream o* the people 1 
And this shall seem, as partly 'tis, their owoi 
Which we have goaded onward. {Exeunt, 

ACT 
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ACT HI. Sfiim A 

A Strict. Cornets. £n/tfr Coriolanus, Menenius^ 
CoMiNius, Titus La&tius, and other Senators, 

Coriolanus, r 

Xv LLU8 Ajiifi()Mi& tlien h9d fSftde ^^w hoad f . 

Lart. He had, my lord; and that it fffis, which 
caus*d , J 

Our swifter composition. 

Cor, So then the Volsces stao4 biuc •%% %t imt ; ' 
Ready, when time shall prompt <ihem> to iwke rodd 
Upon 118 again. 

Com. They are worn, lord consul; iOfj 
That we shall hardly in our ages see . 
Their banners wave again.' 

Cor. Saw you Aufidius ? . lo 

Lart, On safeguard he came.ton^ ; sand did curse 
Against the Volsces, for they had so yildy 
Yielded the town : he is r^tir'd to iVntiiitt. 

Cor, Spoke he of me f 

Lart. He did, my lord. 

Cor. How ? what ^ 

Lart, How often he had met you, 4W0rd to .sword t 
That, of all things upon the earth/ he bitted . 
Your person most t that hewpuid pawn his fortjynet 
To hopeless restitution, so he might 90 

Be call'd your vanquisher. 

Cor. At Antium lives he ? 

Lart. 
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Lart. At Antium. 

Cor. I wish I had a cause to seek him there. 
To oppose his hatred full^.— Welcome home. 

[7b Lartiits. 

£ff4«r SiciMiirs, Mkf Brutus. 

Behold ! these are the tribunes of the people. 

The tongues o* the common mouth. I do despise 

them; 
For they do prank them in authority. 
Against all noble sufferance. 
Sic, Pass no furthei*. jq 

Car. Hal what is that? 

Bru, It will be dangerous to go on : no further. 
Cor, What makes this change \ 
Men, The matter f 
Com, Hath he not passM the nobles, and the com* 

monsf 
BrB, Cominius, no. 
Cor, Have I had children*s voices f 
Sen, Tribunes, give way ; he shall to the market- 
place. 
Bru, The people ayre incens'd against him* 
Sic, St(^, 40 

Or all wUl fall in broil. 

Cor, Are these your herd ?— 
Must these have voices, that can yield them now. 
And straight disclaim thdr tongues f— What are your 
gffic^s f 

You 
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You being their mouthSt why rule you not their 

teeth ? 
Have you not set them on ? 

Men, Becalm^ becalm. 

Cor, It is a purpos*d tbing» and grows by plot^ 
To curb the will of the nobility : — 
Suffer'ty and live with such as cannot rule^ 50 

Nor ever will be rulM* 

Bru, Cairt not a plot : 
The people cry, you raock*d them ; and, of late. 
When corn was given them gratis, you repin'd ; 
Scandard the suppliants for the people \ called them 
Time-pkasers, flatterers, foes to nobleness* 

Cor. Why, this was known before* 

Bru. Not to them all. 

Cor. Have you inform*d them since ? 

Bru. Howl r inform them I (ki 

Cor. You are like to do such business. 

Bru. Not unlike, 
Each way, to better your^s* 

Cor. Why then should I be consul i By yon clouds. 
Let me deserve so ill as you, and make me 
Your fellow tribune* 

Sic. You shew too much of that. 
For which the people stir 1 If you will pass 
To where you are bound, you must inquire your way, 
Which you are out of, with a gentler spirit i 70 

Or never be so noble as a consul. 
Nor yoke with him for tribune* 

Mtn, Let's be calm< 

Cfffi* 
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^ Com, ThtftopXt are stbus*d :— -Set om — This {ml. 

t'ring 
Becomes not Rome ; nor has Goriolanus 
Deserv*d this so dishonour'd rub, laid falsely 
I* the plain way of his merit. 

Cor. Tell me of com ! 
This was my speech, and I will speak* t again ;■ ■ . 

Men, Not now, not now, 80 

Sen. Not in this heat, sir, now. 

Cor. Now, as I )ive» I wilL — My nobler friends, 
I crave their pardons : — 
For the mntable^ rank -scented many, let them 
Regard me as i do not tatter, and 
Therein behold themselves : I say again« 
In soothing them, we nourish Against our senate 
The cockle of rebellion, insolence, sedition. 
Which we ourselves haveplough'd for, sow'd, and 

scattered. 
By mingling them with us, the IionourM number ; 
Who lack not virtue, no, nor power, but that 91 
Which they have given to beggars. 

Men. Well, no more^ 

Sen. No more words, we beseech you. 

Cor. How ! no more ? 
As for my coCintry I have shed my blood. 
Not fearing outward foree, so sliall my lungs 
Coin words 'till their decay, against those meaeels. 
Which we disdain should tetter us, yet sought 
The very way to catch them. loo 

Bru. You speak o* the people, 

2 As 



As if you were » god to punisb> not 
A man of their infirmity. 

Sic. 'Twerewell, 
We let the people know*t. 

Mtn. What, what? his cholerf 

Cor. Cholerl 
Were I a^ patient as the midnight sleep, 
By Jove, 'twould be my mind. 
. Sk, It is a mind * lio 

That shall remain a poison where it \z% 
Not poison any further. 

Cor. Shall remain 1— 
Hear you this Triton of the minnows ? mark ypu 
His absolute si«//^ 

Com. 'Twas from the Canon. 

Cor. SAaU! 
O gods! — But most unwise paltricians, why. 
You grave, but reckless senators, have you thus 
Given Hydra here to choose an officer, i8o 

That with his peremptory skaUf being but 
The horn and noise o* the monsters, wants not spirit 
To say, he'll turn your current in /a ditch. 
And make your channel his ? If he have power^ 
Then vail your ignorance : if none, awake 
Your dangerous lenity. If you are learned^ 
Be not as common fools ; if you are not> 
Let them have cushions by you. You are plebeians. 
If they be senators : and they are no less, 129 

When, both your voices blended, the greatest taste 
Most palates tiieirs. They choose their magistrate s 

O And 



And such a one as he, whoi puts lis skaU; 
His popular shall, against a gxaver bench 
Than ever frown'd in Greece * By }ovt hfinselfy* 
It makes the consuls base : and my toi^ akes. 
To know, when two audiorities are up. 
Neither supreme, how soon confusion 
May enter *twixt the gap of both, and tak9 
The one by the otlier.- 

€4fm. Well— on to the market-place^ 140 

€or^ Whoever ga^ that counsel, to give forth 
The com o* the store-house gratis, as *twas us'd 
Sometime in Greece 

Men. Well, well, no more of that. 

Cor, (Though there the people liad more abtolute 
power) 
I say, they nourished disobedience, fed 
The ruin of the state, 

Brn. Why, shall tlie people give 
One, th^t speaks thus, their voiee } 

Cor, 1*11 give my reasons, 150 

More worthier than their voices. They know, the 

com 
Was not our recompence ; resting well assur*d 
They ne'er did service for*t i Bang press*d to the 

war, 
Even when the navel -of the state was touch*d, 
They would not thread the gates : this kind of service 
pid not deserve corn gratis s Being i* the war. 
Their mutinies and revolts, wherein they shewed 
Most valour, spoke not for them ; The accusation 

Which 
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Which th^ Haw tiC^n imdte agidnst the seMte, 
All cause imi»orn^ could never \tt the rathre i6& 
Of our so frank donation, Wdl^ what then? 
How ahaii tkts bMom iiiiklt^Ued digtet 
The senate's courtesy ? Let deeds express 
What*s like to be their words ;-^#rr iMreq^stii^'^ 
We are the greater poU^ ami in trkkfiar 
^luy gave us our demands ;«-^Thus #e debase 
The nature of our settti mnd la^kk the rabblb 
Call our cares, fears i which will in time bivak nupt . 
The locks o* the senate^ aind brii^ hi the crows 
To peck the eagte e i n i . i^ 

Men. Come, enough* 

£ru. Enough* witii'0Ttr*iheafiine« 

Cbr. No, take more s 
What may be sworn by, both divifie and human, 
Seal what I end withal I ^This donble worshifi^-ij. 
Where one part does disdaih with causey the other 
Insult without all reason; where gentry, title, wisdom 
Cannot conclude, but by the yea and no 
Of general ^gnorancc^— it mtist omit 
Real necessities, tttd give way the while 1 80 

To unstable slightness t purpose so barr*d, ^t follows, 
Nothing is done to purpose 1 Therefore, beseech 

you^ 
You that will be less fearfWl than discreet ; 
That love the fundamental pirt of state, 
More than you doubt the change oft $ that prefer 
A noble life before a long, and wish ' 

To jump a body wi& A dangerous j[>hyalek, 

Gij Thafe 
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Thafs sure of death without it— at once pluck out 
The muldtudinous tongue, let them not lick 189 
The sweet which is their poison : Your dishonour 
Mangles true judgroenty and bereaves the state 
Of that integrity which should become it | 
Not having power to do the good it would. 
For the ill whidi doth controul it. 

Bru, He has said enough. 

Sic. He has spoken like a traitor, and shall answer 
As traitors do* 

Cor» Thou wretch I despight o*erwhelm thee !— 
What should the people do with these bald tribiues ? 
On whom depending, their obedience fails aoo 

To the greater bench : In a rebellion. 
When what's not meet, but what must be, was law. 
Then were they chosen ; in a better hour. 
Let what is meet, be said, it must be meet. 
And throw their power i* the dust. 

Bru, Manifest treason. 

Sic. This a consul ? no* 

Bru, The sdiles, ho!-— Let him be apprehended. 

Sic, Go, call the peoples [£xi<B&utus.] in whose 
name^ myself 
Attach thee, as a traiterous innovator, aio 

A foe to the publick weal t Obey, I charge thee. 
And foUoiy tp thine answer* 

Cor. Hence, old goat 1 

4(1* We*ll surety him. 

Com, Aged sir, .l>ands off. 

Cor. HefU^, rotten thing, or I ^ball %\^P thy bones 

' ' put 
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Out of thy garments. 
5lc. Hclpmci citiscns* 

Re-ejiier BxvTVSf with a HabbU of Citizens^ mththk 

Men. On both sides mort rcspe^. 

Stc* Here's he, that would %t6 

Take from you all your powen 

£ru. Seize him, sediles. 

AiL Down with him, down with him! 

fi Sen, Weapons, weapons, weapons ! . . 

[ TAey ail Puttie abeut Coftio L A M U ^ ; 
Tribunes, patricians, citizens ! — what fa« l^-» 
Sicinius, Brutus, Coriolanus, citizens I 

AIL Peace, peace, peace) stay, hold, peace! ' 

Akn, What is about to be ?-->I am out of breatk'i 
Confusion's near ; I cannot speak :— i>YoU| tribunes . 
To the people— Coriolanus, patience i — 93^ 

Speak, good Sicinius. 

Sic* Hear me, people 5— Peace. 

Ali. Let^s hear our tribune : -*-«— Peace. Speak^ 
speak, speak I 

Sic. You are at point to lose your liberties : 
Marcius would have all from you ; Marcius, 
Whom late you nam'd for consul* 

Men. Fie, fie, fief 
This is the way to kindle^ not to quench. 

1 Sen. To unbuild the city, and to lay aU flat. 

Sic. What is tlie city, but the people i S40 

All. True, 

Giij The 
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The people are the city. 

Bru. By the consent of all, we were establish*d 
The people's magistrates. 

AU. You so remain. 

Men, And so are like to do. 

Cor, That is the way to lay the city flat | 
To bring the roof to the foundation ; 
And bury all, which yet distinftly ranges. 
In heaps and piles of ruin. 959 

Sic. This deserves death. 

Bru, Or let us stand to our authority, 
Or let us lose it : — We do here pronounce. 
Upon the part o* the people, in whose power 
We were eledted theirs, Marcius is worthy 
Of present death. 

$ic. Therefore, lay hold of him \ 
Bear him tp the rock Ts^rpeian, and from thence 
Into d((stru£lion cast him. 

Bru, ^diles, seize hinv. 2^ 

Alt, Yield, Marcius, yield* 

Men, Hear me one word. 
Bese^h you, tribunes, hear me but a word. 

jEdiUs, Peace, peace t 

Men, Be that you seem, truly your country's friend. 
And temperately proceed to what you would 
Thus violently redress. 

Bru, Sir, those cold ways. 
That seem like prudent helps, are very poisonous 
Where the disease is violent : — Lay hands upon him. 
And bear him to the rock. 271 

[CoKtOLANUS draws kis Sword, 

Cor, 
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Cor, No ; I'll die here. 
There's some among you have beheld me fighting ; 
C^ome, try upon yourselves what you have seen me. 

Men, Down with that sword {—Tribunes^ withdraif 
a while. 

Bru, Lay hands upon him. 

Men, Help, Marcius! help^ 
You that be noble ; help him, young and old ! 

AIL Down with him^ down with him! [Exeuat^ 
{In this Mutiny, t&e Tribunes, tAi jEdiUs, and the 
People are beat in. 

Men. Go, get you to your bouse; be gone, away. 
All will be naught else* »%% 

2 Sen, Get you gon^. 

Cor. Standfast; 
y^e have as many friends as enen^ies* 
. Men, Shall it.be put to that i 

1 Sen, The gods forbid ! 
I pr*ythee, noble friend, home to thy house ; 
Leave us. to cure this cause* 

Men, For 'tis a sore upon us. 
You cannot tent yourself: Be gone, *beseech you. 

Com, Come, sir, along with us. s^t 

Cor, I would they were barbarians (as they are, 
Though in Rome littered) ; not Romans (as they are 

not. 
Though calv'd i* the porch o' the Capitol). — Begone. 

Men, Put not your worthy rage into your tongue ; 
One time will owe another, 

Car^ 
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Cor. On fair ground, 
I couid beat forty of them* 

Men, I could mytelf 
Take up a brace of the best of them ; yea> the two 
tribunes. 300 

Com, But now 'tts odds beyond arithmetick ; 
And manhood is callM iooiery, when it stands 
Against a falling fabrick.— Will you hence. 
Before the tag return ) whose rage doth rend 
Like interrupted Waters^ and o*erbear 
What they are us'd to bear. 
. iMSni. Pray you, be gone 1 
iMi try whether my old wit be in request 
With those that have but little ; this most be pfttchM 
With cloth of any colour, . 310 

Com. Nay, come away* 

[Exeunt CoRi^^RUSy and CoMiNius. 

1 Sen. This man has marr*d his fortune. 

Men. His nature is too noble for the world t 
He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, t 

Or Jove for his pov.er to thunder. His heart's hii 

mouth : 
What his breast forges, that his tongue must vent ; 
And, being ai^ry, doth forget that ever 
He heard the name of death. [A Noise within. 

Here's goodly work 1 

« Sen. I would they were a-bed. 3S0 

Men. I would they were in Tiber f ^What, the 

vengeance, 
Could he not speak *em fair ? 

a Enitr 
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Enter Bvlv TVS, and Sicisivs, toitk the RabbU 

again. 

Sic. Where is this viper^ 
That will depopulate the city, and 
Be every man himself ? 

Men. You worthy tribunes— 

Sic, He shall be thrown down the Tarpelan rock 
With rigorous hands ; he hath resisted law. 
And therefore law shall scorn him further trial 
Than the severity of publick power, ^ 330 

Which he so sets at nought. 

a CiL He shall weU know, 
The noble tribunes are the people*$ mouths. 
And we their hands. 

All. He shall sure out. 

Men. Sir, sir 

Sic. Peace. 

M^n, Do not cry, havock, where you should but 
hunt 
With modest warrant. 

Sic. Sir, how comes it, that you 34« 

Have holp to make this rescue i 

M^n. Hear me speak : — 
As I do know the consults wortliiness. 
So can I name his faults : — 

Sic. Consul ! — what consul ? 

Men. Th^ consul Coriolanus* 

Bru, He consul I 

411' No, nO| no, nQ, nOf 

Men* 



hkfi. Ify by the tribunes* leave, and your^Si good 
people, 
I may be heard, I*d crave a word or two ; 350 

The which shall turn you t» no farther hMrm, 
Than so much loss of time. 

Sic, Speak briefly then ; 
For we are peremptory, to dispatch 
This riperous traitor 1 to tjft^t him hence. 
Were but one danger ; and> to keep him hei^, 
Our certain death $ therefoie, k is decreed, 
He dies to-night. 

Men, Now the good gods forbid. 
That our renowned Rome, whose gratitude {So 

Towards her deserved children i^ enroU'd 
In Jove's own book, like an unnatural dam 
Should now eat up her own ! 

Sic, He*s a disease, that must be cut away. 

Men* O, he*s a limb, that has but a disease ; 
Mortal, to cut it ofF; to cure it, easy. 
What has h^ done to Rome, that's worthy deaths 
Killing our enemies } The blood he hath4ost 
(Whicli, I dare vouch, is more than that he hath^ 
By many an ounce), he dropp*d it for his country t . 
And, what is left, to lose it by his country, 571 

Were to us all, that do't, and suffer it, 
A brand to the end o' the world. 

Sic, This is clean kam. 

Bru, Merely awry ; When he did love his country. 
It honoured him« 

Men. The service of the foot 

Being 



Being once gangrenM, is not then respected 
For what before it was I 

Bru. We'll hear no more :— 380 

Pursue him to his house, and pluck Kim thence $ 
Lest his infe^ioni being of catching nature^ 
Spread further. 

Mm, One word more^ one word. 
This tiger- footed rage, when it shalf iimi 
The harm of unscannM swiftness, wiM, too late, 
Tve leaden pounds to his heels. Proceed by proeess; 
Lest parties (as he is beloved) break out, 
And sack great Rome with Romans. 

Bru, If it were so— 390 

Sic. What do ye talk ? 
ttiive ytc not had a taste of his dbedSence I 
Our aediles smote ! ourselves resisted ! — Come— 

Men, Consider this; — He hath been bred i' the wars 
8ittce he could draw a sword, and is ill schoord 
In boulted language ; meal and bran together 
He throws without distin6tion. Give me leave, 
1*11 go to him, and undertake to bring him 
Where he shall answer, by a lawful form 
(In peace), to his utmost peril. 400 

1 Sen, Noble tribunes. 
It is the humane way : the other course 
Will prove too bloody ; and the end of it 
Unknown to the beginning. 

Sic. Noble Mencnius, 
Be you then as the people^s officer t— • 
Masters^ lay down your weapons. 

Bru^ 
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Sru, Go not hoipe. 

Sic. Meet on the market-place :•— We'll attend you 
there: 
Where, if you bring not Marcius, we*U proceed 
In our fir^t way. 411 

Men. I'll bring him to you : — 
Let me desire your company. [T0 the Senators.} He 

must come^ 
Or what is worst will follow. 

t Sen* Pray you» let's to him. [Exeunt, 



SCENE IL 

Co&iOLAMUs'f House. Enter Coriolanus, witi \ 

Patricians. 

Cor. Let them pull all about mine ears ; present me 
Death on the wheel, or at wild horses' heels j 
Or pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock. 
That the precipitation might down stretch 
Below the beam of sight, yet will I still ^e^ 

Be thus to them. 

Enter Volumnia. 

Pat, You do the nobler. 

Cor. I muse, my mother 
Does not approve me further, who was wont 
To call them woollen vassals, things created 
To buy or sell with groats ; to shew bare heads 

lA 
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In congregations, to yawn, be still, and wonder. 
When one blit of my ordinance stood up 
To speak of peace, or war. [To Vol,] I talk of you ; 
Why did yjQtu wish me milder ? Would you have me 
False to my nature i Rather say, I play ^gt 

The man I am. 

fW. O, sir, sir, sir t 
I would have had yod put your power well on^ 
Before you had worn it out. 

Cor* Let go. 

fW. You might have been enough the man you 
are. 
With striving less to be so.: Lesser had been 
The thwartings of your dispositions, if 
You had not shew*d them how you were disposM 
Ere they lackM power to cross you. 441 

Cor, Let them hang. 

Fol. Ay, and burn too. 

Enter Men E N 1 u s, with the Senators, 

Men. Come, come, you have been too rough, some- 
thing too rough ; 
You must return* and mend it. 

Sen, There's no remedy ; 
Unless, by not so doing, our good city 
Cleave in the midst, and perish. 

Fol. Pray, be counseird : 
I have a heart as little apt as your*s, 45* 

But yet a brain, that leads my use of anger^ 
To better vantage. 

H Men, 
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Men* Wdt satd, noble woman : 
Before he should thus stoop to the herd, but that 
The violent fit o' the time craves it as physkrk 
For the trhole state, I would put mine^unnaur on, 
Wluch I can scarcely hear. 

Cor, What must I do ? 

Men. Return to the tribunes. 

Cor, Well, what then ? what then ? 460 

Men- Repent what you have spoke. 

Cor, Fonthem ? — I cannot do it to the gads ; 
Must I then do't to them ? 

VoL You are too absolute ; 
Though therein you can never be too noble. 
But when extremities speak, I have heard you say. 
Honour and poHcy, like unscver'd friends, 
I* the war do grow together : Grant that, and tell me. 
In peace, what each of them by the other lose, 
That they combine not there ? 470 

Cor. Tush, tush ! 

Men^ A good demand. 

Vol, If it be honour, in your wars, to seem 
The same you are not (which, for your best ends. 
You adopt your policy), how is it less, or worse. 
That it shall hold companionship in peace 
With honour, as in war \ since that to both 
It stands in like request } 

Cor. Why force you this ? 

Vol, Because, 480 

That now it lies you on to speak to the people : 
Not by your own instrudtion, nor by the matter 

Which 
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Which yoiir heart prompu you to ; but widi snch 

words 
That are but rooted in your tonf^uei but bastards^ and 

syllables 
Of no allowance, to your bosom*6 truth* 
Now, this no more dishonours you -at all> 
Than to take in a town with gentle wordst 
VThich else would put you to your forcunei and 
The hazard of much blood.— —« 
I would dissemble with my nature^ where 49* 

My fortunes, and my friends, at stake, requirM, 
I should do 60 in honour : I am in this, 
Your wife, your son, these senators, the nobles ; 
And you will rather shew our general lowts 
How you can frown, than spend a hwn upon ^em^ 
For the inheiitance of their loves^ and safeguard 
Of what that want might ruin. 

Men. Noble lady 1-- 
Come, go with us ; speak fair : you may salve so. 
Not what is dangei'ous present, but the loss 500 

Of what is past. 

Vol^ I pr*ythee now, my son. 
Go to them, with this bonnet in thy hand $ 
And thus far having stretch'd it (here bewith them). 
Thy knee bussing the stones (for in such business 
A£lion is eloquence, and the eyes of the ignorant 
More learned than the ears), waving thy head. 
With often, thus, correcting thy stout heart. 
Now humble as the ripest mulberry, 509 

That will not hold the handling : Or, say to them, 

H i j Thou 



Thou art their soldier, and beiag bred in broilst 
Hast not the soft way, which, thou dost confess. 
Were lit for thee to use, as they to claim. 
In asking their good loves ; but thou wilt frame 
Thyself, forsooth, hereafter theirs, so far 
As thou hast power, and person* 

Mtn. This but done, 
Even as she speaks, why, their hearts were your*st 
For they have pardons, being ask'd, as free 
lAs words to little purpose* ^so 

VoL Pr'ythee now. 
Go, ^nd be rul'd: although, 1 know, thefu kadst 

rather 
Follow tliine enemy in a fiery gulf. 
Than flatter him in a bower. )Attt is Cominius* 

Inttr CoMiNius. 

Com. I have been i* the market-place : and, sir, *tis 
fit . 
..You make strong p^rty, or defend yourself 
^"j calmness, or by absence \ airs in anger. 
Mtn* Only fair speech. 
Com, I think, * twill serve, if he 
Can thereto frame his spirit. 5^ 

VoL He must, and will : — 
Pr*ythee, now, say, you will, and go about it. 
Cor. Must I go shew them my unbarb*d sconce # 
Must I, 
With my base tongue, give to my noble heart 
A lie, that, it must bear \ Well, I will do't ; 

Yet 
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Yet were diere but this single plot t9 lose. 

This mould of Marcius, they to dust should grind it. 

And throw it against the wind* «<— To the mirket* 

place :— 
You have put me now to such a part^ wluch never 
I shall discbarge to the life. $^ 

Com, Come^ come, we*U prompt yofu 

Vol, I pr'ytbee, noW| sweet son, as thou h»t taid^ 
My praises made thee first a soldier^ so« 
To have my praise for this, perform a part 
Thou hast not done before- 

Cor, Welly I must do't :— . 
Away, my disposition, and possess me 
Some harlot*s spirit I My throat of war be turn*d. 
Which quired with my drum, into a pipe 
Small as an eunuch, or the virgin voice 550 

That babies lulls asleep I The smiles of knaves 
Tent in my cheeks } and school-boys' tears take up 
The glasses of my sight I A beggar's tongue 
Make motion through my lips } and my arm'd knees^ 
Who bow'd but in my stirrup, bead like his 
That hath receiv*d an alms t — I will not do't \ 
Lest I surcease to honour mine own truth. 
And, by my body's a£lion, teach my mind 
A most inherent baseness^ 

Vol. At thy choice then : 560 

To beg of thee, it is my more dishonour. 
Than thou of them. Come all to ruin ; let 
Thy mother rather feel thy pride, than fear 
Thy dangerous stoutness : for I mock at death 

Hiij With 
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With as big heart as thou. Do as thou list. 

Thy valiantness was mine, thou 6uck*dtt it from me; 

Bat owe thy pride thyself. 

Cor, Pray, be content; 
Mother, I am going to the market-place; 569 

Chide me no more. 1*11 mountebank their loves. 
Cog their hearts from them, and come home beloved 
Of all the trades in Rome. Look, I am going 3 
Commend me to my wife. 1*11 return consul ; 
Or never trust to what my tongue can do 
I' the way of flattery, further. 

Fifi. Do your will. [£xiVVolumhia« 

Crab Away, the tribunes do attend you : arm your* 
self 
To answer mildly; for they are prepared 
With accusations, as I hear, more strong 
Than are upon you yet. 589 

Cor* The word is, mildly : — Pray you, let us go : 
Let them accuse me by invention, I 
Will answer in mine honour* 

Men. Ay, but mildly. 

Cor. Well, mildly be it then; mildly— [Exemu. 



SCENE II f. 

The Forum. Enter Sicxnius, and BnuTtis. 

Bru* In this point charge him home, that he affeds 
Tyrannical power : If he evade us there, 

Enforoe 



Enforce faim with his envy to the people ; 
And that the spoils got on the Antiatcs* 
Was ne'er distribiMed*-^What, will he come ? ^^90 

£11^^ an JEdik^ 

Sd. He's coming* 

Bru. How accoH^panied f 

.£d. With old Menenius, and those senators 
!that always favour*d him. 

Sic. Have you a catalogue 
Of all the voices that we have procur'd| 
Set down by the poll I 

j£d. I have ; 'tis ready. 
. Sk. Have you colle&ed them by tribes ? 

.£d* I have. 600 

Sic. Assemble presently the people hither 1 
And when they hear me say, k shall be so, 
/* tAe rigkt and strength 0" the commons, be it either 
For death, for fine, or banishment, then let them^ 
If I say, fine, cry fine $ if deaths cry dea^ ; 
Insisting on the old prerogative 
And power i* the truth o' the cause. 

^d. I shall inform them. 

Brum And when such time they have begun to cry, 
J#et them not. cease, but with a din confns'd 61 » 
Enforce tlie present execution 
Of what we chance to sentence. 

JU» Very well. 
• Sic* Make them be strong, and ready for this hint. 
When we shall hap to give't them* 

Mru. 
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Bru. Go about it.-^~^ [Eictt jEOU^ 

Put him to choltti* straight : He li^th been us*d 
£ver to oooqu^Ti and to ha^ hift worth 
Of contradidion : Being once chafd, he cannot 
Be rein*d again to temperance ; then he speaks 6s9 
What's in his heart ; and that is there, which looks 
With us to break his neck. 

Enter Coriolanus, Menenix/s, and Cominiv^ 

with others* 

Sic, Welly here he comes. 

Men* Calmly, I do beseech ydu. 

Cor, Ay, as an ostler, that for the poorest piece 
Will bear the knave by the volume*«*«The honour^ 

gods i 

Keep Rome in safety, and the chairs of justice 
Supply M with worthy tusa I plant iove among us! 
Throng our large temples with the shews of peace. 
And not our streets with war t 630 

1 Sen, Amen, ameol 

Men, A noble wish. 

Re-enter the Mdile^ with the Pleheiam, 

Sic, Draw near, ye people. 

^d. List to your tribunes; audience t Peace, t 

say. 
Cor, First, hear me speak. 
Both Tri. Well, say.— Peace, ho. 
Cor, Shall I be charg'd no farther rban this present i 
Must all determine here f 

St€. 



Stic* Ida d«muid. 
If you submit you to the people*s voipes, 640 

JUlow their ofllcersy and are content 
To puffer lawful censure for such faults 
As shall be provM upon you. 

Cor» I am content* 

Men* Jjay citizens, be says, he is content s 
The warlike service he has done, consider ; think . 
Upon the wounds his body bears, which shew 
}Like graves i* the holy church-yard » 

Cor^ Scratches with briars, scars to move laughter 
only. 

Mm. Consider further, 650 

That when he speaks not like a citizen. 
You find him like a soldier : Do not take 
His rougher accents for malicious sounds ; 
But, as I say, such as become a soldier, 
Kather than envy you. 

Com* Well, well, no more. 

Cor. What is the matter. 
That being past for consul with full voice, 
I am so dishonoured, that the very hour 
, You take it off again \ 660 

.. Sic, Answer to us. 

Cor, Say then : 'tis true, I ought so. 

Sic, We charge you, that you have contriv'd to take 
From Rome all season*d ofiice, and to wind 
Yourself into a power tyrannical ; 
For which, you are a traitor to the people. 

Cpt. How I Traitor \ 

Men^ 
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Men, Nay ; temperately : Your fMromise. 

Cor, The fires i' the lowest hell fold in the people I 
Call me their traitor!— Thou injurious tribune ! 67© 
Within thine eyes sat twenty thousand deaths^ 
In thy hands clutchM as many millions, in 
Thy lying tongue both numbcrs> I would say. 
Thou liest, unto thee, with a voice as free 
As I do pray the gods. 

Sic, Mark you this, people ? 

M, To the rock with him I to the rock mth himt 

Sic, Peace. 
We need not lay new matter to his charges 
What you have seen him do, and heard him speak. 
Beating your officers, cursing yourselves, 6S1 

Opposing laws with strokes, and here defying 
Those whose great power must try him i even this. 
So criminal, and in such capital kind, 
Deserves the extremest death. 

Sru. But since he hath 
Scrv'd well for Rome— — 

Cor, What do you prate of service I 

Bru, I talk of that, that know it. 

Cor, You! 69© 

Men, Is this the promise that you made your mo- 
ther f 

Com, Know, I pray you— 

Cor, I'll know no further : 
Let them pronounce the steep Tarpeian death, 
Vagabond exile, fleairig : Pent to linger 
But with a grain a day, I would not buy 

Their 
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Their merqr at thd price of one fair word ; 
Nor check my courage for what tbey can give^ 
To have*t with saying, Good morrow I 

Sic. For that he ha» ^o# 

(A^ much as in himr lies) from time to time 
£nvy*d against the people, seeking means 
To pluck away their power ; as now at last 
Given hostile strokes, and that not in the presence 
Of dreaded jtistice, but on the ministers 
That do distribute it \ In the name o* the people. 
And in HJAt power of us the tribunes, we, 
Even from this instant, banish him our city ; 
In peril of precipitation 

From off the rock Tarpeian, never more 710 

To enter our Rome gates : I' the people's name, 
I say, it shall be so. 

AIL It shall be so, it shall be so ) let him away : 
He*s banish*d, and it shall be so. 

Com, Hear me, my masters, and my common 
friends — 

5fc. He*s sentenc*d : no more hearing. 

Com* Let me speak : 
I have been consul, and can shew from Rome, 
Her enemies* marks upon me. I do love 
My country*s good, with a respedl more tender, 710 
More holy, and profound, than mine own life. 
My dear wife*s estimate, her womb's increase. 
And treasure- of my loins 1 then if I would 
Speak that — 

Sic, We know your drift 1 Speak what ? 
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Bru, Tbere*s no more to be saud, but be is banishM, 
As enemy to the people, and hit country : 
It shall be so. 
V AU. It shall be so, it shall be so* 729 

Cor. You common cry of curs ! whose breath I hate ' 
As reek o' the rotten fens, whose loves I prize 
As the dead carcasses of unburied men 
That do corrupt my air, I banish you ; 
And here remain with your uncertainty f 
Let every feeble rumour shake your hearts! 
Your enemies, with nodding of their plumes^ 
Fan you into despair I Have the power still 
To banish your defenders : *till, at lengthy 
Your ignorance (which finds not, 'till it feels ; 
Making but reservation of yourselves, 74^ 

Still your own foes) deliver you, as most 
Abated captives, to some nation 
That won you without blows 1 Despising^ 
For you, the city, thus I tiurn my back : 
There is a world elsewhere. 

[£xf»ll<CORIOLANU8, COMINIUS, WUiUkiTS* 

The People shout, and throw up their Caps. 
JEd. The people* s enemy is gone, is gone I 
AIL Our enemy is banish'dl he is gone I Hool 

hool 
Sic, Go, see him out at gates, and follow him^ 
As he bath foUow'd you, with all despight ; 
Give him deservM vexation. Let a guard- 75* 

Attend us through the city, 

3 . ^ 4& 
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All. Come, come, let us see him out ait gates ; 
come : 
The gods preserve our noble tribunes ! — Come. 

[Exeunt* 



ACT IV. SCENE I. 
Before the Gates of Rome » Enter Co Rio LAN us, Vo- 

LUMNIA, VlRGILIAy MeNENIUS, CoMINIUS, 

zoitA the Toung Nobility of Rome, 

Coriolanus, 

Comb, leave your tears ; a brief farewel : — the beast 
With many heads butts me away. — Nay, mother. 
Where is your ancient courage ? You were us'd 
To say, extremity was the trier of spirits ; 
That common chances common men could bear ; 
That, when the sea was calm, all boats alike 
Shew*d mastership in floating : fortune's blows. 
When most struck home, being gentle wounded, 

craves 
A noble cunning : you were us'd to load mc 
With precepts, that would make invincible io 

The heart that conn'd them. 
; Vir. O heavens ! O heavens ! 

Cor, Nay, I pr'ythee, woman—-* 

Fol, Now the red pestilence * strike all trades in 
Rome, 
And occupations perish ! . 

I Ccr. 



Cor. What, what, what 1 . 
I shall be lov'd, when I am lack*d. Nay, mother. 
Resume that spirit, when you were wont to say. 
If you had been the wife of Hercules, 
Six of his labours youM have done, and sav*d 20 
Your husband so much sweat .r—Cominius, 
Droop not ; — adieu : — Farewcl, my wife ! my mother I 
1*11 do well yet.— =-Thou old and true Menenius, 
Thy tears are Salter than a younger man's. 
And venomous to thine eyes. — My sometime general, 
I have seen thee stern, and thou hast oft beheld 
Heart-hard*ning spedtacles ; tell these sad women, 
•Tis fond to wail inevitable strokes. 
As *tis to laugh at them. — My mother, you wot well, 
My hazards still have been your solace : and 30 

fieHev*t not lightly (though I go alone. 
Like to a lonely dragon, that hit fen 
Makes fear*d, and talk*d of aiore than aeen) your 

son 
Will, or exceed the common, or be caught 
With cautelous baits and pra6lice* 

FoL My first son. 
Whither wilt thou go ? Take good Cominias 
With thee a while: Determine on some course. 
More than a wild exposture to each chance 
That starts i* the way before thee« 40 

Cor. O the god« t 

CaHi, ril foHow thee a month, devise with thee - 
Where thou shalt rest, that thou may'st hear of us. 
And we of thee : so, if the time thrutt iorth, 

A A ciuse 
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A cause for thy repeal, we shall not send 
O'er the vast world, to seek a single man ; 
And lose advantage, which doth ever cool 
I ''the absence of the needer. 

Cor, Fare ye well : — 
Thou hast years upon thee ; and thou art too full 50 
Of the war's surfeits, to go rove with one 
That's yet unbruisM : bring me but out at gate.— > 
Come, my sweet wife, my dearest mother, and 
My friends of Aoble touch x when I am forth. 
Bid me farewel, and smile. I pray you, (fome. 
While I remain above the ground, yon shall 
Hear from me still ; and never of me Aught 
But what is like me formerly. 

Mtn, That's worthily 
As any car can hear. — ^Come, let*s not weep.— 6& 
If I could shake off but one seven years 
From (hese old arms and legs, by the good gods, 
I'd with thee every foot. 

Cor, Give me thy hand: — Come. [£jw«»f. 
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SCENE II. 

gi Sirui* Enter Sicinius, and B&vtus, wttA an 

Adus. 

Sic. Bid them all home | lie's gon^, and we'll no 
further* — 
fi\t nobility are vex'd, who, we see, have sided 

lij In 
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In his behalf. 

Bru. Now we have shewn our po^ver. 
Let us seem humbler after it is done. 
Than when it was a-doin^. 70 

Sic. Bid them home : 
Say, their great enemy is gone, and they 
Stand in their ancient strength. 

Bru. Dismiss them home. {Exit Mniht. 

Enter Volumnia, Virgilia, aizi/MENENius* 

Here comes his mother. 
Sic. Let's not meet her* 
Bru. Why? 

Sic. They say, she's mad. 
. Bru» They have ta*en note of us : 
Keep on your way. , 8^ 

Vol* O, you*re well mets The hoarded plague 
o* the gods 
Jtequite your love I 
Men. Peace, peace I be not so loud. 
Vol. If that I could for weeping, you should 
hear; — 
Kay, and you shall hear some.— ^Will you be gone ? 

[70 Brutus* 
Vir. [ToSiciN.] You shall stay too: I would, I 
had the power 
To say so to my husband. 
Sic, Are you mankind ? 
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Vol. Ay, fool ; U that a shame ^-^Note but thil 
fool.— 
Was not a man my fathtr ? Hadst thou foxship ^o 
To banish him that ttnick more blows for Romc^ 
Than thou hast spoken Words i 

Sic, O blessed heavens I 

Vol, More noble blows, than ever thou wise wonis $ 
And for Rome*s good. — I'll tell thee what j-^Yet 

go;— 
Nay,. but thou shalt stay too % — I would my son 
Were in Arabia, and thy tribe before him, ^ 
His good sword in his baiid» 

Sic. What then? 

Vir. What then? too 

He*d make an end of thy posterity. 

VoL Bastards, and all. — 
Good man, the wounds that he does bear for Rome I 

Mtn, Come, come, peace* 

Sif^. I would he had continued to his country. 
As he began \ and not unknit himself 
The noble knot he made. 

Bru. I would he had. 

Vol, I would he had ? 'Twas you incensM the 
rabble : 
Cats, that can judge as fitly of his worth, i lo 

As I can of those mysteries which heaven 
Will not have earth to know. 

Bru, Pray, let us go. 

Viol, Now, pray, sir, get you gones* 
You have done a brave deed. Ere you go, hear lliis • 

I i i j As 
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As far as doth the Capitol exceed • 
The meanest house in Rome ; sofar, my son 
(This lady's husband here, this, do you see). 
Whom you have banishM, ^oes exceed you all* 

jBr». Well, well, we'll leave you. !<• 

Sic» Why stay we to be baited 
With one that wants her wits ? 
. FqL .Take my prayers with you. — 
I would the gods had nothing else to do> 

[Extmt TriSttnes* 
But to confirm .my curses! Could I meet 'em ■ 
But once a day, it would imdog my heart 
Of what lies heavy to't. 

Men. You have told them home, 
Andy by my trothy you have cause. You'll sup 
with me ? 

Foi* Anger's my meat ; I sup upon myself, . 130 
And so shall starve with feeding.->-Come, let's go % 
Leave, this faint puling> and lament as I do. 
In anger, Juno-like, Come, come, come, 

Mm» Fie, fie, fie! [Extunt* 



SCENE III. 



Between Rome and Antium. Enter a Romany and a 

VoIscca 

Rom. I know you well» sir, and you know me : 
ygurnanvei I think:^ is Adrian. 
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. Vol, It is sOy t\t : truly, 1 have forgot you. 

Rom, I am a Roman ; and my services are, as you 
are, against 'em : Know you mc yet > 
. Vol, Nicanor? No. 140 

Rom. The same, sir. 

VoL You had more beard, when I last saw you ; 
but your favour is well appeared by your tongue. 
What*s the news in Rome ? I have a note from the 
Volscian state, to find you out there s You have well 
sav'd me a day's journey. 

Rom, There hath been in Rome strange insurrec- 
tion : the people agamst the senators, patricians, and 
nobles.. 149 

VoL Hath been \ Is it ended then ? Our state thinks 
not so } they are in a most warlike preparation, and 
hope to come upon them in the heat of their division. 
Rom. The main blaze of it is past, but a small thing 
would make it flame again. For the nobles receive 
so to heart the banishment of tliat worthy Coriola* 
i)us, that they are in a ripe aptness, to take all power 
from the people, and to pluck from them their tri- 
bunes for ever. This lies glowing, I can tell you, 
and is almost mature for the violent breaking out. 
Vol, Coriolanus banish*d I 1^ 

Rom. Banish'd, sir. 

Vol, You will be welcome with this intelligence, 
Nicanor. 

Rom, The day serves well for them now. I have 
heard it said. The fittest time to corrupt a man's wife, 
in yhen she is fallen out with her husbarid. Your 

noble 
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noble Tullus Aufidius will appear well in these wars, 
his great opposer Coriolanus being now in no request 
of his country. t^ 

Vol. He cannot choose. I am most fortunate, 
thus accidentally to encounter fou ; You have ended 
my business^ and I will merrily accem^ny you home. 

Rom» I shall, between this and supper> tell you 
most strange things from Rome ; all tending to the 
good of their adversaries. Have you an army readyi 
say you ? 

^#/« -A most royal one s the centurions^ and their 
charges, distin^Uy billeted, already in the entertain- 
ment, and to be on foot at an hour*s warning. 17^ 

Rem. I am joyful to hear of their readiness, and 
am the man, I think, that shall set them in present 
a^ion. So, sir, heartily well met, and most glad of 
your company. 

VoL You take my part from me, sirj I have the 
most cause to be glad of your*s. 

Ram. Well, kt us go together. \ExeuHt* 



SCEm IV. 

- I II' 



Antium. Before Aufidius'^ House. Enter Corio« 
LAN us, in mean Apparelf disguis^df andnmJUd. 

Cor. A goodly city is this Antium 1 Gkyv 
*Tis I that made thy widows j many an heir t 

Qf these fair edifices for my wart 1891 

Have 
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Have I heard groan, and drop : then know me not ; 
Lest that thy wives with spits, and boys with stones. 

Enter a Citizen. 

In puny battle slay me. — Save you, sir. 
Cit, And you. 

Cor, Diredl me, if it be your will, 
Where great Aufidiuslies: Is be in Antium ? 

Cit, He is, and teasts the nobles of the state, 
At his house this night. 

Cor, Which is his hou$e, 'beseech you I 
Cit^ This, here, before you. 199 

Cor, Thank you, sirj farewel. [Exit Citizen. 

O, world, thy slippery turns! Friends now fast 

sworn. 
Whose double bosoms seem to wear one heart, 
Whose hours, whose bed, whose meal, and exercise^ 
Are still together, who twin, as 'twere, in love 
Unsepkrable, shall within this hour, 
On a dissention of a doit, break.out 
To bitterest enmity : So, fellest foes. 
Whose passions and whose plots have broke their 

sleep 
To take the one the other, by some chance. 
Some trick not worth an tggy shall grow dear friends. 

And interjoin their issues* So with me : fii i 

My birth-place hate I, and my love's upon 

This enemy town. — I'll enter : if he slay me. 

He docs fair justice j if he give me way, 

ni do his country service. [Emt. 

SCENE 
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SCENE V. 



AHailin At9FiDlus*s House, Mustek plays. Enter m 

Serving-Man. 

2 Serv, Wincy wme, wine ! What serykc as here I 
I think our fellows nee asleep. [£jrt^ 

Efder another Serving-Man, 

s Ser. Where's CotusF my master calls for him. 
Cotus 1 [£4^. 

Enter Coriolanus. 

Cor, A goodly house s The feast smells well : but I 
Appear not like a guest. 9 c 1 

Re-enter the first Serving- Man, 

1 Serv, What would you have> friend ) Wheacf 
are you e Here's no pla^e for you: Pray^ go to th« 
door. [f«t/. 

C^r. I have deflery*d no better entertainment^ 
In being Coriolanus. 

Re-enter Second Servant, 

% Serv. Whence are you, sir f Has the porter fail 
eyes in his head, that he gives entrance to such eom^ 
panions ? Pray, get you out. 

Cor. Away I 9g« 

• Serv, Away i Get you away. 



Cor. Now thoM art trcfublesdme. 
< 2 Strv. Arc you so brave i I'll have you talk*jl 
trith anon. 

Eiiter a third Servant, Tke first meets him* 

8 Serv. What fellow's this ? 

1 Serv» A strange one as ever I look'd on : I can* 
not get him out o' the house : Pr'ythee, call my mas* 
ter to him. 

3 ^erv. What have you to do here, fellow ? Pray 
youy avoid the house. 040 

C^r* Let me but stand ; I wiU not hurt your hearth* 

3 Strv. What arc you ? 

<Cer. A gentleman. 

3 Serv. A marvellous poor one. 

Cor* Trucy so I am. 

3 Serv, Pray you, poor gentleman, take up some 
other station t here's no place for you } pray yoti, 
avoid : come. 

Cor. Follow your fun6tion, go, S50 

And batten on cold bits. [Pushes hinamay. 

3 Ser^B, What, will you not } Pr'ythcc, tell my 
master what a strange guest he has here, 

a Serv, And I sliall. [Exit. 

^' 3 Serv, Where dwcll'st thoU } 

Cor. Under the canopy. 

3 Serv. Under the canopy I 
< Cor. Ay. 

3 Serv. Where's thatf 

Cor. 
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Cor, r the city of kites and crows. 

3 Serv, r.the city of kites and crows t — What an 
ass it is ! — Then thou dwell'st with daws too i t6t 

Cor. No, I serve not thy master. 

3 Serv, How J sir I Do you meddle with my master? 

Cor. Ay ; 'tis an honester service, than to meddle 
with thy mistress : 

Thou prat*st, and prat'st j serve with thy trencher, 
hence I [Beats him away* 

Enter A v F i D i u s^ toith the Second Serving- Man • 

jiuf. Where is this fellow ? 

2 Serv, Here^ sir; I*d have beaten him like a dog, 
but for disturbing the lords within. 

Auf, Whence comest thou ? what wouldest thou } 

Thy name } 270 

Why speak'st not ? Speak, man : What*s thy name f 

Ccr. If, Tullus, 
Not yet tliou know'st me,, and seeing me, dost not ' 
Think me for the man J am, necessity 
Commands me name myself. 

Auf. What. is thy name ? 
' Cor* A name unmusical to the Volsces* eart,^ 
And harsh in sound to thine. 
.' Atif* Say, what's thy name ? 
Thou hast a grim appearance, and thy face fi8» 

Bears a command in*t \ though thy tackle's torn, ' ' 
Thou shew'st a noble vejs^jel r What's thy name ? 

Cor. Prepare thy brow to frown : KnoWst thou 
me yet I . ' ; 

. ':-' Auf^ 
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jiuf. I know thee not :— Thy name ? 

Car. My name is Cadus Marcius, who hath done 
To thee particularly, and to all the Volsces, 
Great hurt and mischief } thereto witness may 
My surname, Coriolanus : The painful service. 
The extreme dangers, and the drops of blood 
8hed for my thankless country, are requited 290 
But with that surname ; a good memory. 
And witness of tlie malice and displeasure 
Which thou shouldst bear me, only that Jiamp re« 

mains : 
The ciuelty and envy of the people. 
Permitted by our dastard nobles, who 
Have all forsook me, hath devour*d the fest$ 
And suffered me by the voice of slaves to be 
Whoop'd out Rome* Now, this extremity 
Hath brought me to thy hearth ; Not out of hope. 
Mistake me not, to save my life ; for if 30a 

I had fear*d death, of ^ the men i* the world 
I would have 'voided thee : but in mere spite* 
To be full quit of those my banisbers. 
Stand I before th^e here. Then if thou hast 
A heart of wreak ^n thee, that wilt revenge 
Thine own particular wrongs, and stop those m^ims 
Of shame seen through thy country, speed thef 

straight. 
And paake my misery serve thy turn i so use it* 
That my revengeful services may prove 
As benefits to thee ; for I will fight ^Xd 

Against my canker'd country with the sple«n 
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Of all the under fiends. But if so be 

Thou dar'st not this, and that to prove more fortunes 

Thou art tir'd, then, in a word,- I also am 

Longer to live most weary, and present 

My throat to thee, and to thy ancient malice : 

Which not to cut, would shew thee but a fool ; 

Since I have ever followed thee with hate. 

Drawn tuns of blood out of thy country's breast. 

And cannot live but to thy shame, unless 320 

It be to do thee service. 

Auf, O Marcius, Marcius, 
Each word thou hast spoke hath weeded from my 

heart 
A root of ancient envy. If Jupiter 
Should from yon cloud speak divine thingSi and sayi 
*Tis true ; I'd not believe them more than thee, 
AH noble Marcius* Let me twine 
Mine arms about that body, where against 
My grained ash an hundred times hath broke. 
And scar*d the moon with splinters 1 Here I dip 330 
The anvil of my sword ; and do contest 
As hotly and as nobly with thy love, 
As ever in ambitious strength I did 
Contend against thy valour. Know thou first, 
I lov'd the maid I marryM | never man 
Sigh'd truer breath ; but that I see thee here. 
Thou noble thing I more dances my rapt hearty 
Than when I first my wedded mistress saw 
Bestride my threshold. Why, thou Mars I I tell 
thee^ 

Wc 
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We have a power, on foot ; and I bad purpose 349 \ 

Once more to hew thy target from thy, brawn, . 

Or lose mine arm for*t : Thou hast beat me out 

Twelve several times, and I have nightly since 

Dream*t of encounters 'twixt thyself and me ; 

WjC have been down together in my sleep, 

Unbuckliiig helms, $sting each other's throat, 

And wak'd half d^d with notliing. Wortliy Mar« 

ciusy 
Had we no quarrel else to Rome, but that 
Thou a^t thence banish*d, we wouid muster all 
From twelve to seventy ; and, pouring war 350 

Into the boweU of ungrateful Rome, 
Like a bold flood o'er-beat. O, come, go io> 
And take our friendly senators by. the hands ; 
Who now are here, taking their leaves of me. 
Who am prepared against your territories. 
Though not for Rome itself. 
Cor* You bless me, Gods! 
Auf. Therefore, most absolute sir, if thou wilt 

have 
The leading of thine own revenges, take 
The one half of my commission \ and set down — 
As4>est thou art experience, since thou know'st 361 
Thy country's strength and weakness — ^thine owa 

ways I 
Whether to knock against the gates of Rome, 
Or rudely visit them in parts remote. 
To fright them, ere destroy. But come in : 

Kij Let 
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Let me commend thee first to those, that shall 

Say, yeat to thy desires. A thousand welcomes ! 

And more a friend than e'er aa enemy ; 

Yet, Marcius, that was much. Your hand : Most 

welcome! . [Exnmt* 

1 Serv* Here's a strange alteration \ 370 

s Serv. By my hand, I had thought to have stmtken 

him with a cudgel ; and yet my mind gave me, his 

clothes made a false report of him, 

1 Serv* What an arm he has ! He tum*d me about 
with his finger and his thumbs as one would set up a 
top. 

2 Serv, Nay, I knew by his fece that there was 
something in him : He had, sir, a kind of face, me« 
thought — I cannot tell how to term it, 379 

1 Serv, He had so ; looking, as it were — *Would I 
were hang'd, but I thought there was more in him 
than I could think. 

fi Serv. So did I, I'll be sworn : He is simply the 
rarest man i' the world. 

1 Serv, I think, he is : but a greater soldier than 
he, you wot one. 

2 Serv» Who ? my master > 

1 Serv» Nay, it's no matter for that. 
fi Serv. Worth six of him. 

1 Serv, Nay, not so neither : but I take him to be 
the greater soldier. 391 

2 Serv. 'Faith, look you, one cannot tell how to 
say that : for the defence of a town, our general is 
excellent^ 

1 Serv. 
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2 ScTv, Ay, and for an assault too* 

Enter a third Servant. 

3 Serv, O9 slaves 1 I can teU you news ; news^ you 
rascals. 

Both. What, what, what ? let's partake. 

^Serv* I would not be a Roman, of all nations; I 
had as lieve be a condemned man, 400 

Both. Wherefore I wherefore } 

3 Serv. Why, here's he that was wont to thwack 
our general, Caius Marcius. , 

1 Serv. Why do you say, thwack our general ? 

3 Serv. I do not say, thwack our general j but he 
was always good enough for him. 

3 Serv» Come, we are fellows, and friends : he was 
ever too hard for him { I have heard him say so him* 
self. 409 

. 1 Serv. He was too hard for him direflly, to say 
the troth on't t before Corioli, he scotched him and 
notch' d him like a carbonado. 

s Serv. An he had been cannibally given, he might 
have broil'd and eaten him too. 

1 Serv, But, more of thy news } 

3 Serv, Why, he is so made oq here within, as if he 
were son and heir to Mars : set at upper end o' the 
table : no question ask'd him by any of the senators, 
but they stand bald before him : Our general himself 
snakes a mistress of him ; sandiftes himself with's 
hand, and turns up the white o' the eye to his dis- 
course. But the bottom of tlie news is, our general 

K« • • • 

iij is 
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is cut i* the middlet and but one half of what he was 
yesterday : for the other has half, by the entreaty and 
grant of the whole table. He will go, he says, and 
sowie the porter of Rome gates by the ears : He will 
mow down all before hiniy and leave his passage 
poUd. 

% Serv» And he*s as like to do*t| as any man I oaa 
imagine. 430 

3 Serv* Do*t ? he will do^t : For, look you, sir, he 
lias as many friends as enemies ; wluch friends, sir (as 
it were), durst not (look you, sir) shew themselves 
(as we term it) his friends, whilst he*s in dire^tude. 

1 Serv. Direaitude I What*s that r 

3 Serv, But when they shall see, sir, his crest up 
again, and the man in blood, they will out of their 
burrows, like conies after raini and revel all with 
him. 

1 Serv, But when goes this forward ? 440 

$ SerV' To-morrow i to-day } presently. You shall 
have the drum struck up this afternoon t *tis, as it 
were, a parcel of their feast, and to be executed ere 
they wipe their lips* 

fi Serv. Why, then we shall have a stirring world 
again. This peace is nothing, but to rust iron, in- 
crease tailors, and breed ballad-makers. 

I Serv, Let me have war, say I ; it exceeds peace^ 

as far as day does night 5 it*s sprigbtly» waking, au- 

diblc, and full of vent. Peace is a very apoplexy, 

lethargy ; muU'd, deaf, sleepy, insensible ; a getter 

of more bastard children, than war's a destroyer of 

men. 453 

ft S^rv. 



ft Serv, *Xi8 so i- and as war, in some sort, may be 
said to be a ravisher ; so it cannot be denied} but 
peace is a great maker of cuckolds* 

1 Serv, Ayy and it makes men hate one another. 
' 3 Serv. Reason ; because they then less need one 
another. The wars, for my money. I hope to see 
Romans as cheap as Volsces.— They are rising, they 
are rising. 4^1 

All. In, in, in, in. [Exeunt. 



SCENE VI. 

Apublick Place inRom, Enter Sicvuivn^ tfni/BitUTUs* 

Sk* We hear not of him, neither need we fear him j 
His remedies are tame i* the present peace 
And quietness o* the people, which before 
Were in wild hurry. Here do we make his friends 
Blush, that the world goes well ; who rather had^ 
Though they themselves did suflNcr by*t, behold 
Dissentious numbers pestering streets, than see 
Our tradesmen singing in their shops, and going 470 
About their functions friendly. 

Enter Menemius. 

Bru. We stood toH in good time. Is this Menenius } 
Sic. 'Tis he, 'tis he ! O^ he is grown most kind 
Of late. — Hail, sirl 
Men* Hail to you both ! 

Sic. 
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Sic. Your Coriolaniis is not much miss^dy 
But with his friends : the common-wealth doth stand $ 
And so would do, were he more angry at it. 

Men, All's well ; and might have been much bet- 
ter, if 
He could have temporized. 480 

Sic. Where is he, hear you } 

Men. Nay, I hear nothing ; his mother and his 
wife 
Hear nothing from him. 

Enter three or /bur Citizens, 

All. The gods preserve you both 1 

Sic* Good-e'en, our neighbours. 

Bru. Good-e*en to you all, good-e*en to you all. 

1 Cit, Ourselves^ our wives, and children, on our 
knees, 
Are bound to pray for you both* 

Sic. Live, and thrive I 

Bru. Farewel, kind neighbours ! We wish*d Co- 
riolanus 490 

Had lov'd you as we did. 

All. Now the gods keep you I 

BotA Tri* Farewel, farewel. [Exeunt Citizens. 

Sic. This is a happier and more comely time, 
Than when these fellows ran about the streets. 
Crying, Confusion. 

Bru. Caius Marcius was 
A worthy officer i' the war 5 but insolent. 
Overcome with pride, ambitious past all thinking. 

Self. 
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Self-loving——* 60O 

Sic. And affetting one sol« throne^ 
Without assistance* 

Men. I think not so. 

Sic* We had by this^ to all our lamentation. 
If he had gone forth consul, found it so. 

Bru» The gods have well prevented it, and Rome 
Sits safe and still without him. 

Enter j£diU*, 

^diU. Worthy tribunes, 
There is a slave, whom we have put in prison, 
Reports — ^The Volsccs with two several powers 510 
Arc entcr'd in the Roman territories; 
And with the deepest malice of the war 
Destroy what lies before *em. 

Men, *Tis Aufidius, 
Who, hearing of our Marcius' banishment. 
Thrusts forth his horns again into the- world ; 
Which were ih-sheird, when Marcitis stood for 

Rome, 
And durst not once peep out 
Sic* Come, what talk you of Marcius? 
Bru, Go see this rumourer whipped. — It cannot be. 
The Volsces dare break with us. 5** 

Men, Cannot be ! 
Wc have record that very well it can ; 
And three examples of the like have been 
Within my age. But reason with the fellow. 
Before you punish him, where he heard this 5 
Lest you should chance to whip your information. 

And 
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AxkI beat the messenger who bids beware 
Of what is to be dreaded* 

Sic, Tell not me t 530 

I know this cannot be. 

Bru, Not possible* 

Enttr a Messenger* 

Mess. The nobles, in great earnestness, are going 
All to the senate-house : some news is come. 
That turns their countenances. 

Sic* 'Tis this slave ;— - 
Go whip him *fore the people's eyes 1 — ^bis raising I 
Nothing but his report I 

MesS' Yes, worthy sir, 
The slaveys report is seconded ; and more, ^4« 

More fearful, is deliver*d« 

Sic. What more fearful i 

Mes. It is spoke freely out of many mouths . 
(How probable, I do not know) that Marcius, 
}oin'd with Aufidius, leads a power *gainst Rome { 
And vows revenge as spacious, as between 
The young's^ and oldest thing. 

Sic» This is most likely I 

Bru. RaisM only, that the weaker sort may wish 
Good Marcius home again. ^50 

Sic. The very trick on't. 

Men. This is unlikely : 
He and Aufidius can no more atone, 
Than violentest contrariety. 

Enter 
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Enter another Messenger, 

Mes. You are sent for to the senate t 
A fearful army, led by Caius Marcius, 
Associated with Aufidins, rages 
Upon our territories ; and have already 
O'erborne their way, consumM with fire, and took 
What lay before them. 56# 

Enter CoMlNius. 

Com, O, you have made good work I 

Men, What news ? what news ? 

Com, You have holp to ravish your own daughters, 
and 
To melt the city leads upon your pates ; 
To see your wives dishonoured to your noses— 

Men, What's the news 5 what's the news ? 

Com, Your temples burned in their cement ; and 
Your franchises, whereon you stood, confinM 
Into an augre*s bore. 

Men, Pray now, the news ?— 570 

You^have made fair work, I fear me :— Pray, your 

news } 
If Marcius should be joined with the Volsces— 

Com. If! 
He is their god ; he leads them like a thing 
Made by some other deity than nature, 
That shapes man better ; and they follow him. 
Against us brats, with no less confidence, 
Than boys pursuing summer butter-flies. 

Or 
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Or butchers killing flies. 

Mm. You have made good work, 580 

You» and your apron-men y you that stood so much 
Upon the voice of occupation, and 
The breath of garlick-eaters I 

Com. HeUl shake your Rome about your ears. 

Mm. As Hercules did shake down mellow fruit. 
You have made fair work ! 

Bru. But is this true, sir ? 

Com. Ayj and you'll look pale 
Before you And it other. All the regions 
Do smilingly revolt ; and, who resist, 590 

Are mock'd for valiapt ignorance. 
And perish constant fools. Who is't can blame him \ 
Your enemies, and his, find something in him. 

Men, We are all undone, unless 
The noble man have mercy. 

Cm* Who shall ask it ? 
The tribunes cannot do*t for shame $ th9 people 
Deserve such pity of him, as the wolf 
Does of the shepherds : for his best friends, if they 
Should say. Be good to Home, they chargM him even 
As those should do that had deservM his hate, 60 x 
And therein shew*d like enemies* 

Men. 'Tis true : 
If he were putting to my house the brand, 
That should consume it, I have not the face 
To sa^, 'Bese<€& you^ cease. — You have made fair 

hands. 
You, and your crafts ! you have crafted fair I 

Com. 
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Com, You liavc brought 
A trembling upon Romey such as was never 
So incapable of help. ~ 6io 

. 7n\ Say not we brought it. 

Men. How 1 Was it we ? We lovM him j but, like 
beasts. 
And cowardly nobles, gave way to your cUisters, 
Who did hoot him out o* the city« 

Com. But, I fear, 
They'll roar him in again. TuUus Aufidius, 
The second name of men, obeys his points 
As if he were his oiHcer : — Desperation 
Is all the policy, strength, and defence^ 
That Rome can make against them* 6ifo 

Enter a Troop of Citizens, 

Men. Here come the clusters ! — 
And is Aufidius with him ? — You are they 
That made the air unwholesome, when you cast 
Your stinking, greasy caps, in hooting at 
Coriolanus* exile. Now he's coming 5 
And not a hair upon a soldier's head. 
Which will not prove a whip ; as many coxcombs.. 
As you threw caps up, will he tumble down. 
And pay you for your voices. 'Tis no matter; 
If he could burn us all into one coal, 630 

We have dcserv'd it. 

Ontnes. 'Faith, we hear fearful news. 

1 Cit, For mine own part, 
When I said, banish him, I said, 'twas pity. 

1- fi Cit. 
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2 Ctt, And so did ^. 

3 Ctt. And so did I ; and> to say the truth, so did 
very many of us : That we did,, we did for the best j 
and though we willingly consented to his banishment^ 
yet it was agsdhst our will. 

Com. You are goodly things, you voices I 640 

Men. You have made you 
Good work, you and your cry! — Shall us to the Ca- 
pitol ? 

Com, O, ay ; what else ? [Exit Com. and Men. 

Sic. Go, masters, get you home, be not dismayM ; 
These are a side, that would be glad to have 
This true, which they so seem to fear. Go home, 
And shew no sign of fear. 

1 Cit. The gods be good to us ! Come, masters, 
let's home. I ever said, we were i' the wrong, when 
we banish'd him. 651 

fi Cit. So did we all. But come, let's home. 

[Exeunt Citizens* 

Bru. I do not like this news. 

Sic. Nor I. 

Bru. Let's to the Capitol : — 'Would, half my 
wealth 
Would buy this for a lie I 

Sic, Pray, let us go. [Exeunt Triiunes. 
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A Camp ; at a small Distance Jrom Rome, Enter Aun^ 
Dius, with his Lieutenant, 

Auf, Do they still fly to the Roman ? 

Lieu, I do not know what witchcraft's in hira \ but 
Your soldiers use him as the grace 'fore meat, 66d 
Their talk at table, and their thanks at end ; 
And you are darkened in this adtion, sir. 
Even by your own. 

AuJ, I cannot help it now \ 
Unless, by using means, I lame the foot 
Of our design. He bears himself more proudly 
Even to my person, than I thought he would. 
When first I did embrace him : Yet his nature 
In that's no changeling $ and I must excuse 
What cannot be amended. ^'j% 

Lieu. Yet I wish, sir 
(I mean, for your particular), you had not 
Join'd in conwussi«n with him : but either borne 
The aftion of yourself, or else to him 
Had left it solely. 

Auf. I understand thee well ; and be thou sure. 
When he shall come to his account, he knows not 
What I can urge against him. Although it seems. 
And (0 he thinks, and is no less apparent 
To the vulgar eye, that he bears all things fairly, 680 
And shews good husbandry for tht Volscian dtate ; 

L i j Fight* 
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Fights dragon-like, and does achieve as soon 
As draw his sword : yet he hath left undone 
That, which shall break bis neck, or hazard mine^ 
Whene'er we come to our account* 

Utu. Sir, I beseech you, think you he'll carry 
Rome? 

Auf. All places yield to him ere he sits down $ 
And the nobility of Rome are his : 
The senators, and patricians, love him too t 
The tribunes are no soldiers \ and thdr people ^ 
Will be as rash in the repeal, as hasty 
To expel him thence. I think, he'll be to Rome 
As is the osprey to the fish, who takes it 
By sovereignty of nature. First he was 
A noble servant to them j but he could not 
Carry his honours even : whether 'twas pride^ 
Which out of daily fortune ever taints 
The happy man ; whether defeA of judgment, , 

To fail in the disposing of those chances 
Which he was lord of ^ or whether nature, 700 

Not to be other tt;ian one thing, not moving 
From the casque to the cushion, but comnuuiding 

peace 
Even with the same austerity and garb 
As he controll'd the war : but, one of these 
(As he hath spices of them all, not all, 
For I dare so far free him), made him fear*d. 
So hated, and so banish'd : But he has a merit,- 
To choke it in the utterance. So our virtues 
Lie in the interpretation of the time ; 

And 
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And power, unto itsdf most commendable, 719 

Hath not a tomb so evident as a chair 
To extol what it hath done. 
One 6re drives out one fire ^ one nail, one nail ; 
Right's by right fouler, strengths by strength do fail. 
Come, let's away. When, Caius, Rome is thine, 
Thou art poor'st of all; then shortly art thou mine. 

[Exatntm 



ACT y. SCENE I. 

ApMick Place in Rome, Enter Mbneni us, Cominius, 
SiciNius, tfiii Brutus, vntk others, 

Mcnenius, 

PTo, 1*11 not go t you hear, what he hath said. 
Which was sometime his general ; who lovM him 
In a most dear particular. He caU*d me, father t 
But what o' that \ Go, you that banish'd him, 
A mile before his tent fall down, and knee 
The way into his mercy : Nay, if he coy'd 
To hear Cominius speak, 1*11 keep at home. 

Com* He woiild not seem to know me. 

Men, Do you hear ? 

Com. Yet one time he did call me by my name : 
I urg*d our old acquaintance, and the drops 1 1 

That we have bled together. Coriolanus 
He would not answer to : forbad all names \ 
He was a kind of nothing, titleless^ 

L i i j 'Till 
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•Till he had forg'd himself a name i* the fire 
Of burning Rome. 

Men, Why, so ; you hare made good work s 
A pair of tribunes, that have^rack'd for Rome, 
To make coals cheap i A noble memory I 

Cam, I minded him, how royal 'twas to pardon 
When least it was expe^ed : He re^ly*d, f i 

It was a bare petition of a 'state, 
To one whom they had punish'd. 

Men. Very well : 
Could he say less > 

Com, I ofFerM to awaken his regard 
For his private friends : His answer to me waf. 
He could not stay to pick them in a pile 
Of noisome, musty chaff: He said, *twas folly. 
For one poor grain or two, to leave imburnt, 30 

And still to nose the offence* 

Men* For ope poor grain or two } 
I am one of those ; his mother, wife, his child, 
And this brave fellow too, we are the grains : . 
You are the musty chaiF ; and you are smelt 
Above the moon : We must be burnt for you. 

Sic, l4ay, pray, be patient.: If you refuse your aid 
In this so never-needed help, yet do feot 
Upbraid us with our distress. But, sure, if yoa 
Would be your country's pleader, your good tongue. 
More than the instant army we can make, 41 

Might stop our countryman. 

Men. No $ 1*11 not meddle. 

Sic. Pray you, go to Inii)* 
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Men* What should I do } 

Bru» Only make trial v^hat your love can do 
For Rome, towards Marcius. 

Men* Welly and say that Marcius 
Return me, as Cominius is returned, 
.Unheard ; what then ^— ^0 

But as a discontented friend, grief-shot 
With his unkindness ? Say*t he so ? 

Sic* Yet your good will 
' Must have that thanks from Rome, after the measure 
As you intended well. 

Men> 1*11 undertake it : 
I think, he*ll hear me. Yet to bite his lip. 
And hum at good Conunius, much unhearts me. 
He was not taken well ; he had not din*d : 
The veins unfilled, our blood is cold, and then 60 
We pout upon the morning, are unapt 
To give or to forgive ; but when we have stufPd 
These pipes, and these conveyances of our blood 
With wine and feeding, we have suppler souls 
Than in our priest-like fasts : therefore 1*11 watch 

him 
*Till he be dieted to my request. 
And then 1*11 set upon him. 

£ru. You know the very road into his kindness. 
And cannot lose your way* 

Men, Good faith, lUl prove him, 70 

Speed liow it will. I shall ere long have knowledge 
Of my success. [Exit, 

Com- He*U never hear him. 

Sic. 
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Com. I tell you, he docs $it in gold, hw eye 
Red as 'twould burn Rome : and his injury 
The gaoler to his pity. I kneel'd before him : 
•Twas very faintly he said, Rise ; disniiss'd me 
Thus, with his speechless hand : What he would d*. 
He sent in writing after me ; what he would not, 80 
Bound with an oath, to yield to his conditions : 
So that all hope is vain 5 
Unless his noble mother, and his wife, 
Who, as I hear, mean to solicit him 
For mercy to his country — Therefore, .let's hence. 
And with our fair entreaties haste them on, \_Exeunt. 



SCENE 11. 

Tike Volscian Camp . Enter M e N e n i u s f <? Mc Watck^ or 

Guard* 

1 WaUk, Stay : Whence are you ? 
fi Watch. Stand, and go back. 
Men* You guard like men ; 'tis well ; But, by 
your leave, 
I am an officer of state, and come 90 

To speak with Coriolanus. 
1 Watch. From whence ? 
Men, From Rome. 

1 Watch. You may not pass, you must return : our 
general 

Will 
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Will no more hear from thence. 

s Watch. You'll see your Rome embracM with fire^ 
before 
You'll speak with Coriolanus. 

Men. Good my friends. 
If you have heard your general talk of Rome, 
And of his friends there, it is lots to blanks, loo 
My name hath touched your ears : it is, Menenius. 

1 Watch, Be it so f go back : the virtue of your 
name 
Is not here passable 

Mtn, I tell thee, fellow^ 
Thy general is my lover ; I have been 
The book of his good a6ls, whence men haVe read 
His fame unparallelM, happily, amplified | 
For I have ever verify'd my friends 
(Of whom he's chief), with all the size that verity 
Would without lapsing suffer : nay, sometimes, i lo 
Like to a bowl upon a subtle ground, 
-i have tumbled past the throw ) and in his praise 
Have, almost, stamp'd the leasing : Therefore, feU 

low, 
I must have leave to pass. 

1 Watch. 'Faith, sir, if you had told as many lies in 
his behalf, as you have utter' d words in your own, you 
should not pass here s no, though it were as virtuous 
to lie, as to Uve chastly. Therefore, go back. 

Men* Pr'ythee, fellow, remember my name is 
Menenius, always fadtionary on the party of your 
general, lai 

e Watch. 



2 Watch, Howsoever .you haire been his liar (as you 
say, you have), I am one that, telling true under him, 
must say, you cannot pass. Therefore, go back. 

Men, Has he din'd, canst thou tell? for I would 
not speak with him 'till after dinner. 

1 Watch, You are a Roman, are you } 
. Mtn, I am as thy general is. 12S 

1 Watch, Then you should hate Rome, as he does. 
Can you, when you have pushM out of your gates the 
very defender of them, and, in a violent popular 
ignorance, given your enemy your shield, think to 
front his revenges with the easy groans of old wo- 
men, the virginal palms of your daughters, or with 
the palsy*d intercession of such a decayed dotant as 
you seem to be ? Can you think to blow out the in* 
tended fire your city is ready to flame in, with sucli 
weak breath as this ? No, you are deceivM ; therefore^ \ 
back to Rome, and prepare for your exedution : you 
are condemnM, our general has swqrn you out of re- 
prieve and pardon. 141 

Men, Sirrab; if thy captain knew I i^ere here> he 
would use me with estimation. 

£ Watch, Come, my captsdn knows y<)u not*- 

Mtn. I mean, thy general. 

1 Watch, My general cares not for you. Back^ 
I say, go, .lc5t I let forth your Imlf pint of blood }— 
back — that's the utmost of your having :-^back« 

Men^ Nay, but feilow, fallow— 



Inter 
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Initr Co RIO LAN US, with AUFIDIUS. 

C?r. What's the matter ? ^ 150 

Mtn. Now, you companion, I'll say an errand for 
you \ you shall know now, that I am^ in estimation ; 
you shall perceive that a Jack guardant cannot office 
me from my son Coriolanus : guess, by my enter- 
tainment with him, if thou stand*st not i* the state of 
hanging, or of some death more long in spe6latorship, 
and crueller in suffering ; behold now presently, and 
swoon for what^s to come upon thee. — The glorious 
gods sit in houHy synod abodt thy particular prospe- 
rity, and love thee no worse than thy old father Me- 
nenius does I O, my son, my son ! thou art preparing 
fire for us 5 look thee, here's water to quench it. I 
was hardly moved to come to thee : but being assured, 
none but myself could move thee, I have been blown 
out of your gates with sighs ; and conjure thee to par. 
don Rome, and thy petitionary countrymen. The 
good gods assuage thy wrath, and turn the dregs of 
it upon this varkt here \ this, who like a block, hath 
denied my access to thee. 

Cor* Away I 1 70 

Men. How I away \ 

Car, Wife, mother, dlild, I know not. My affairs 
Are servanted to others ; Though I owe 
My revenge properly, my remission lies 
In Volscian breasts. That we have been familiar, 
Ingrate forgetfulness shall poison, rather 
Than pity note how much. Therefore, be gone. 

Mine 



Mine ears against your suits are stronger, than 
Your gates against my force* Yet, for I lov'd thee. 
Take this along ; I writ it for thy sake, i8o 

\Qio€$ kirn a LetUr* 
And would have sent it. Another word, Menenius^ 
I will not hear thee speak. — This man, Aufidius, 
Was my belov*d in Rome s yet thou behold*st— 
Auf. You keep a constant temper. [ExewU* 

MantrU the Guards and M£N£NIUS* 

1 WaJUk. Now, sir, is your name Menenius ? 

• fVaUhn *Tis a spell, you see^ of mudi {lower : 
You know the way home again. 

1 fVaick, Do you hear how we are shent for keep« 
ing your greatness back } 

s 9VaUk» What cause, do you think, I have to 
swoons 191 

Men. I neither care for the world, nor your gene«^ 
ral : for such things as you, I can scarce think there's 
any, you are so slight. He that hath a will to die by 
himself, fears it not from another. Let, your generad 
do his worst. For you, be that you are, long } and 
your misery increase with your age ? I say to you, as 
I was said to. Away 1 I Exit ^ 

1 Watch. A noble fellow, I warrant him* 199 

a fVatck* The worthy fellow is our general : He is 
the rocki the oak not to be wind-shaken* [ExeunU 



SCENE 



SCENE III. 



A Tent, Enter CoRIO^ANUs, eni Aufidius. 

Cor. We will before the walls of Rome to-morrow 
Set down our liost. — My parUier in this a^lion. 
You must report to the Volscian lords> how plainly 
I have borne this business. 

Juf, Only their ends 
You have respected ; stopped your ears against 
The general suit of Rome ; never admitted 
A private whisper, no, not with such friends 
That though't them sure of you* Sl» 

Cor. This last old man, 
Whom with a crack'd heart I have sent to Rome^ 
Lov'd me above the measure of a father ; 
Nay, godded me, indeed. Their latest refuge 
Was to send him : for whose old love, I have 
(Though I shewed sourly to him) once more offered 
The first conditions, which they did refuse. 
And cannot now accept, to grace him only. 
That thought he could do more ; a very little 
I have yielded too : Fresh embassies, and suits, ato 
Nor from the state, nor private friends, hereafter 
Will I lend ear to«--«Ha 1 what shout is this } 

[SAout wit Aim* 
Shall I be tempted to infringe my vow 
In the same time 'tis made} I will not.— 

M Mter 
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Enter Virgilia, Volumnia, Valeria, andyoung 
Marc I us, with Attendants^ alltn Mourning » 

My wife comes foremost ; then the honour'd mould 
Wherein this trunk was fram'd, and in her hand 
The grandchild to her blood. But, out, affedlioB ! 
All bond and privilege of nature, break 1 
Let it be virtuous, to be obstinate. — 
What is that curt'sy worth ) or those dove's eyes. 
Which can make gods forsworn ? — I melt, and am 
not 231 

Of stronger earth than others, — My mother bows 5 
As if Olympus to a mole-hill should 
In supplication nod : and my young boy 
Hath an aspect of intercession, which 
Great nature cries, Deny not. — Let the Volsccs 
Plough Rome, and harrow Italy ; 1*11 never 
Be such a gosling to obey instin6l ; but stand. 
As if a man were author of himself. 
And knew no other kin, s^o 

Fir, My lord and husband I 

Cor, These eyes are not the same I wore in Rome. 

Vir, The sorrow, that delivers us thus changed, 
'Makes you think so. 

Cor. Like a dull adtor now, 
I have forgot my part, and I am out, 
£ven to a full disgrace. — Best of my flesh. 
Forgive my tyranny j but do not say, 
For that. Forgive our Romans, — O, a kiss, 
Long as my exile, sweet as my revenge I 250 

Now 
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Now by the jealous queen of heaven, that kiss 
I carried from thee, dear j and my true lip 
Hath virgin'd it e'er rince. — ^You gods! I prate. 
And the most noble mother of the world 
Leave unsaluted : Sink, my knee, i' the earth 1 

O^ thy deep duty more impression shew 
Than that of common sons. 

Foi, O, stand up blest I 
Whilst, with no softer cushion than the flint, 
I kneel before thee ; and unproperly 260 

Shew duty, as mistaken all the while [Kneels^ 

Between the child and parent. 

Cor. What is this ? 
Your knees to me ! to your corredted son 1 
Then let the pebbles on the huilgry beach 
Fillop the stars : then let the mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars *gainst the fiery sun ; 
Murdering impossibility, to make 
What cannot be, slight work. 

FoL Thou art my warrior ; S70 

I holp to frame thee. Do you know this lady ? 

[Poiniing to Valexia. 

Cor- The noble sister of Publicola, 
The mooQ of Rome ; chaste as the icicle 
That's curdled by the frostfrom purest snow. 
And hangs on Dian's temple : Dear Valeria I 

Voi, This is a poor epitome of your's, 

[Skewing young Ma RCIUS. 
Which by the interpretation of fall time 

Mij May 
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May shew like all yourself. 

Cdr. The god of soldiers. 
With the consent of supreme Jove, inform 880 

Thy thoughts with nobleness ; that thou may*st 

prove 
To shame invulnerable, and stick i' the wars 
Like a great sea-mark, standing every flaw. 
And saving those that eye thee ! 

FoL Your knee, sirrah. 

Cor» That's my brave boy. 

Vol. Even he, your wife, this lady, and myself. 
Are suitors to you. 

Cor. I beseech you, peace : 
Or, if you'd ask, remember this before ; 250 

The things, I hive forsworn to grant, may never 
Be held by you denials* Do not bid me 
Dismiss my soldiers, or capitulate 
Again with Rome's mechanics : — ^Tell me not 
Wherein I seem unnatural : Desire not 
To allay my rages and revenges, with 
Your colder reasons* 

Fol, Oh« no more, no more I 
You have said, you will not grant us any thing ; 
For we have nothing else to ask, but that 300 

Which you deny already ; Yet we will ask { 
That, if we fail in our request, the blame 
May hang upon your hardness : therefore hear us« 

Cor. Aufidius, and you Volsces, mark $ for we'll 
Hear nought from Rome in private.— Your request ? 
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Fol. Should we be silent and not speak, our rai- 
ment 
And state of bodies would bcwrtiy what life • 
We have led since thy exile. Think with thyself^ 
How more unfortunate than all living women 
Are we come hither: since that thy sight, which 
should 310 

Make our eyes flow with joy, hearts dance with com- 
forts. 
Constrains them weep, and shake with fear and sor- 
row ; 
Making tlie mother, wife, and child, to see 
The son, *he husband, and the father, tearing 
His country's bowels out. And to poor we. 
Thine enmity's most capital r thou barr'st us 
Our prayers to the gods, which \6 a comfort 
That all but we enjoy : For how can we, 
Alas 1 how can we for our country pray, 319 

Whereto we are bound ; together with thy vidlory, 
Whereto wc are bound ? Alack I or we must lose 
The country, our dear nurse ; or else thy person, 
Our comfort in the country. We must find 
An evident calamity, though we had 
Our wish, which side should win : for either thoa 
Must, as a foreign recreant, be led 
With manacles thorough our streets 5 or else 
Triumphantly tread on thy country's ruin ; 
And bear the palm, for having bravely shed 329 
Thy wife and children's blood. For myself, son, 
I purpose not to wait on fortune, 'till 

M i i j These 
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These wars determine : if I caniiot persuade thcQ 
Rather to shew a noble grace to both parts. 
Than seek the end of one, thou shalt no sooner 
March to assault thy country, than to tread 
(Trust to*t, thou shalt not) on thy mother^s womb. 
That brought thee to this world. 

Tir, Ay, and mine, 
That brought you forth tlus boy, to keep your name 
Living to time. 340 

£ay» He shall not tread on me ; 
1*11 run away *till I am bigger, but then I'll fight. 

Car. Mot of a woman*s tenderness to be. 
Requires nor child nor woman's face to see. 
I have sat too k>ng. 

To/. Nay, go not from us thus, 
if it were so, that our request did tend 
To save the Romans, thereby to destroy 
The Volsces whom you serve, you might condemn 

us. 
As poisonous of your honour t No ; our suit 350 
Is,, that you reconcile them : while the Volsces 
May say, Tkis mercy we have skew'd\ the Romans, 
TJiis we received I and each in either side 
Give the aU*hail to thee, and cry. Be 6lest 
Far making up this peace I Thou know'st, great son. 
The end of vrar's uncertain ; but this certain. 
That, if thou conquer Rome, the benefit 
Which thou shalt thereby reap, is such a name. 
Whose repetition will be dogg*d with curses ; 
Whose chronicle thus writ— -Ti&e man was not/e, 360 

Jit4 
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But with kis last attempt he tvip^d it out\ 

DcitTcyd his country^ and kis name remains 

To the ensuing age^ abhorred* Speak to me, son : 

Thou hast a^Te^led the fine strains of honouri 

To imitate the graces of the gods \ 

To tear with thunder the wide cheeks o* the air^ 

And yet to charge thy sulphur with a bolt 

That should but rive an oak : Wliy dost not speak ? 

Think'st thou it honourable for a noble man 369 

Still to remember wrongs \ — Daughter, speak you : 

He cares not for your weeping. — Speak thou, boy 

Perhaps, thy childishness will move him more 

Than can our reasons. — There is no m^n in the 

world 
More bound to his mother \ yet here he lets me prate. 
Like one i* the stocks. Thou hast never in thy life 
Shew'd thy dear mother any courtesy ; 
When she (poor hen !) fond of no second brood. 
Has cluck*d thee to the wars, and safely home, 
Loaden with honour. Say, my request's unjust. 
And spurn me back : But, if it be not so, 380 

Thou art not honest ; and the gods will plague thee. 
That thou restrain*st from me the duty, which 
To a mother's part belongs. — He turns away: 
Down, ladies ; let us shame him with our knees. 
To his surname Coriolanus 'longs more pride. 
Than pity to our prayers. Down : An end ; 
This is the last s — So we will home to Rome, 
And die among our neighbours. — Nay, behold us : 
This boy, that cannot tell what he would liave. 
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But kneels, and holds up hands, for fellowship, 390 

Does reason our petition with more strength 

Than thou hast to deny't. — Come, let us go ; 

This fellow had a Volsce unto his mother ; 

His wife is in Corioli, and this child 

Like him by chance :— Yet give Cis our dispatch : 

I am hushM until our city be afire, 

And then 1*11 speak a little. 

Cor, Mother, mother ! 

[Holds Aer by the Hands, siUnU 
What' have you done ? Behold, the heavens do ope. 
The gods look down, and this unnatural scene 400 
"^They latrgh at. *0 my mother, mother ! O ! 
You have won a happy victory to Rome s 
Biit, for yoih* son — believe it, O, believe it, 
Most dangerously you have with him prevail'd. 
If not most mortal to him. But, let it come : — 
Aufidius, though I cannot make true wais, 
1*11 frame convenient peace. Now, good Aufidius, 
Were you in my stead, say, would you have heard 
A mother less ? or granted less, Aufidius ? 

Auf. I was mov*d withal. 410 

Cor. I dare be sworn, you were : 
And, sir, it is no little thing, to make 
Mine eyes to sweat compassion. But, good sir» 
What peace youMl make^ advise me : For my part, 
1*11 not to Rome, 1*11 back with you : and pray yoUj 
Stand to me in this cause. — O mother I wife ! 

Auf, I am glad, thou ha^t $et thy mercy and thy 
honour 

At 
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At difference in thee ; out of tliat 1*11 work 
Myself a former fortune. [Aside. 

[Tike Ladies make signs /oCoiliolanus. 
Cor. Ay, by and by ; 42P 

But we will drink together; and you shall bear 

[ToVOLUMNIA, VjRGILIA, &C, 

A better witness back than words, which we. 

On like conditions, will have counter-seard. 

Come, enter with us. Ladies, you deservQ 

To have a temple built you : all the swords 

In Italy, and her confederate arms, 

C0UI4 not have made this peace. [£xetMt» 



SCENE IV. 

TiiForunititt Rome. fnforMENSNitrs, and SicfNivs* 

Men. See you yon coign 0* the Capitol ; yon cor- 
ner-stone ? 

Sic. Why, what of that ? , 400 

Men. If it be possible for you to displace it with 
your little iinger, there is some hope the ladies of 
Rome, especially his mother, may prevail with him* 
But, I say, there is no hope in*t ; our throats are sen* 
tenc*d, and stay upon execution. 

Sic. Is't possible, that so short a time can alter the 
condition of a man } 

Men. There is difference between a grub, and a 
litttterfly J yet your butterfly was a grub. This Mar- 

cius 
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cius is grown from man to dragon : he has wings ; 
he*s more than a creeping thing. 441 

Sic, He lov'd his mother dearly. 

Men, So did he me : and he no more remembers 
his mother now, than an eight year old horse. The 
tartness of his face sours ripe grapes. When he walks, 
he moves like an engine, and the ground shrinks be* 
fore his treading. He is able to pierce a corslet with 
his eye ; talks like a knell, and his hum is a battery. 
He sits in his state, as a thing made for Alexander. 
What he bids be done, is finishM with his bidding. 
He wants nothing of a god, but eternity, and a hea- 
ven to throne in. 452 

Sic. Yes, mercy, if you report him truly. 

Men. I paint him in the chara6ler. Mark what 
mercy his mother shall bring from him : There is no 
more aiercy in him, than there is milk in a male ty- 
ger ; and tliat shall our poor city find ; and all this is 
*iongofyou. 

Sic» The gods be good unto us 1 459 

Men, No, in such a case the gods will not be good 
unto us. When we banish'd him, we respedted not 
them : and, he returning to break our necks, they 
respeft not us. 

Enter a Messenger, 

• Mfs. Sir^ if yoiiM save your life, fly to your house t 
The plebeians have got your fellow-tribwne, 
And hale him up and down ; all swearing, if 

The 
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The Roman ladies bring not cbmfort home, 
'yhey*ll give him death by inches. 

EntcK, another Messenger, 

Sic, What's the news ? 

Mes. Good news^ good news I — The ladies have 
prevaird, 470 

The Volsces are dislodgM and Marcius gone i 
A merrier day did never yet greet Rome, 
No, not the expulsion of the Tarquins. 

Sic. Friend, 
Art thou certain this is true ? is it most certain ? 

Mes, As certain, as I know the sun is fire : 
Where have you lurk'd, that you make doubt of it ? 
Ne'er through an arch so hurry'd the blown tide. 
As the recomforted through the gates. Why, hark 
you I . 

[ Trumpets^ HatUboys^ Drums heat, all together. 
The trumpets, sacbuts, psalteries, .and fifes, 480 
Tabors, and cymbals, and the shouting Romans, 
Make the sun dance. Hark you I [A Shout within. 

Men, This is good news : 
I will go meet the ladies. This Volumnia 
Is worth of consuls, senators, patricians, 
A city full ; of tribunes, such as you, 
A sea and land full : You have pray'd well to-day ; 
This morning, for ten thousand of your throats 
I'd not have given a doit. Hark, how they joy ! 

ISound stilly with the Shouts. 

SiC, 



^ 
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Sic. Firsty tilie gods bless you for your tidings : 

next. 
Accept my thankfulness. 491 

Mts. Sir, we have all great cause to give great 

thanks. 
Sic, They are near the city \ 
Mes, Almost at point to enter. 
Sic. We'll meet them, and help the joy. [Exeunt* 

Enter two Senators, tdth the Ladies^ passing over the 

Stage, &c. &c» 

Sen. Behold our patroness, the life of Rome : 
Call all your tribes together, praise the gods. 
And make triumphant fires { strew flowers before 

them: 
Unshout the noise that banishM Mardus, 
Repeal him with the welcome of hit mother: ^00 
Cry— Welcome, ladies, welcome l-«— 
Aii. Welcome, ladies, welcome ! 

[ji Ficunsh woitk Drums and Trumpets^ Exeunt • 



SCENE V. 



A pMicK Plate in Antium. Enter TuLLUS AT7PI« 

vivsy titith Attendants^ 

Auf, Go tell the lords of the city, I am here: 
Beliver them this paper : having read it. 
Bid them repair to the market-place j where I, 

8 B^«* 



Even in theirs and in the commons* ears» 
"Will vouch the truth of it. He I accuse. 
The city ports by this hath enterM, and 
Intends to appear before the people, hoping 
To purge himself with words : Dispatch.— -MbMost 
welcome I ' 310 

Enter thru or four Conspirators of Av?ioiv$* FaBign. 

1 Con*, How is it with our general } 
Auf. Even so, 

As with a man by his own alm^ impoisonM, 
And with his charity slain. 

2 Con* Most nobici sir. 

If you do hold the same intent wherein 
You wishM us parties, we'll deliver you 
Of your great danger. 

Auf. Sir, I cannot tell ; - 
We must proceed, as we do find the peo|^k. ^fio 

3 Con. The people will remain uncertain, whilst 
'Twixt you there's difference ; but the fell of either 
Makes the survivor heir of all. 

Avf, I know it $ 
And my pretext to strike at him admits 
A good construftion. I rais'd him, and I pawned 
Mine honour for his truth : Who being so heightened. 
He water'd his new plants with dews of flattery. 
Seducing so my friends : and, to this end. 
He bow'd his nature, never known before ^30 

But to be rough, unswayable, and free. 

3 Con, Sir, his stoutness, 

N When 



When he di4 stasd fior coiwmI» which he lost 
By lack of stopping— 

An/. That I would have spoke of s 
Being banish*d for't, he csyne unto my health.^ 
Presented to my kaife his Ihrwt i i took him ; 
j^ade him joint servant with me j gave hiia way 
In all his own desires ; nay, let him choose 
Out of my files, his proje6ls to accomplish, 540 

My beat and freshest men ; servM his designmeats 
In mine own person ; holp to reap the fa»e» 
Which he di4 end all hisi and took some pride 
To do myself this wrong : 'till, at the last, 
I seem'd his follower, not partner $ a^d 
He wag*d me with his countenance, as if 
I had been mercenary^ 

1 Com. So he did, my lord : 
The army marvell'd at it. And» in the last» 
When he had carried Rome i and that we lookM 
Foi* no less spoil, than glory-— ~ 3^1 

, Auf, There was it ;-«.~ 
For which my sinews shall be stretch*d upon him. 
At a few drops of women's rheum, which are 
As cheap as lies, he sold the blood and labour 
Of our great aftion j Therefore shall he die. 
And 1*11 renew me in hi^ fall. But, liark 1 

IDrums and TnmpUs snund^ with gruU SJtcuts 
oJthtPtopU. 

a Con, Your native town you entered like a post. 
And had no welcomes home \ but he returns^ 
Splitting tl^ air with noise* ^60 

« « Con. 



fi Con, Aad patient fools. 
Whose children he hath slain, their base throats tear. 
With giving him glory. 

3 Om. Therefore, at your rantage, 
Ere he express fcimseif,' or more the people ' "^ -^ 
With what he would say, tet him fee! yonr BWo^dy ^ 
Which wr wB! second. -When he lies along,' ''^ 
After your Wky hfe tale prerioitncM shall bury • ^ ^ 
His reasohs iWtfe his boiy. • : /r 

jftt/. Say no tnope ; '^ - -. ^ 

Here come the lords. 

litter tkt lords of thCity^ ' ^ 






Ufdu You are most welcome homei " - ' ' ' ^ 

Auf. I have not deservM it. - -ti. ? 

But, worthy lorda, have you wkh heed perus'd T 
What I have written to you? * ^ 

Lords. We have. * 

t Lord. And gneve !» hear it. -^ 

What faults he made before the iMt, i thififk, < 

Might have found easy ^nes : but theit to end, ^ 
Where he was to begin : ahd giVe away * 580 

The benefit of our levies, answering us * 

Witk «ar own ' d^^ ; making a tl^My, wherd ' 
There was a yielding : TWs 'adnWtfe no excuse. ' " ' 

Auf. He approaches, you-^hall h'tfar blm. 
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Enter Cokiolanus. witA Drum and Colours ; tkt 
Commons Being with him. 

Cor, Haily lords ! I am retumM ypur soldier; 
No more in^ed with my country's k>ve, 
TbfUi ipr)ien \ parted henipe, but still s^bsisdng 
Under ypppr great conunand* You are to know» 
That prospierou^ly I hayf attempted* and 
With bloody passage led yoqr war^i even to 59Q 

7he gates of Rome. Our spoil, we l^ve brought 

home» 
Doth more than counterpoise^ a full third part. 
The charges of the a^lion. We h^ye fnade peace. 
With no less honour to the Antiates, 
Than shame to the Romans « And we here dieliYer, 
Subscribe by the consuls and. patricians, \ . 
Together with the seal o* the senate, what 
We have compounded on« 

Auf, Read it not, noble lords ; 
But tell the traitor, i(i tbe hi^est degree . 600 

He hath 4litis*d your po^^ers. 

Cor. Traitor I— How now ?— . 
yAuf, Ay, traitor, Marcius, 

Cor. Marcius! 

Auf, Ay, Marcius, Caips Marcius |jDASttbp,u t&ink 
1*11 gn^qs thj^e with that robbery, thy storn n^me 

Coriolanu? in.qpj!i>|i?a^ . 

You lords and heads of the state, perfidiously 
He has betrayM your business, and given up, 
Vor pertain drops of salt, yaur city Rome 610 

(I say, your city) to his wife and mother : 

Breathing 



Brealdng his oath ^nd resolution^ like 
A twist of rotten silk ; never admitting 
pounsel o* the war ; but at his nurse's tears 
He i9rhin*d and roar*d away your vidtory } 
That pages binsh'd at him, and men of heart 
IfOok^d wondering each at other* 

CcT, .Hear'st thou, Mars ?*— 

Auf, Name, pot the god, thou boy of tcart-rp 

Cor. Hal ^ 680 

Auf. No more. 

Ccr, Measureless liar, thou hast made my heart 
Too great for what contains it» Boy! O slave !— 
Pardon me, IprdSf *tis the first time that ever 
I was forced to scold. Your judgjpients, my grave 

lords. 
Must give this cur the lie : and his own notion 
(Who wears my stripes imprest. upon hipn ; that 
Must bear my beating to his grave) shall join 
To thrust the lie unto him, 

1 Lord* Peace, both, and hear me' speak. 630 

Cor* Cut me to pieces, Volsces, men and lads. 
Stain all your edges in me. — Boy \ False hoimd I 
If you have writ your annals true, 'tis there. 
That, like an eagle on a dove-cote, I 
FlutterM your Volsces in Corioli : 
Alone I did it.— Boy 1 j 

Auf. Why, noble lords. 
Will you be put in mind of his blind fortune. 
Which was your shame, by this unholy .bra|^^, 
•fore your own eyes and ej^rs \ 640 

AU 
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AllOm, Let him die for*t. 

All People. Tear him to pieces, do k pi^sentf y*. 

[ tke Cromd speAk pfomisaumsfy. 
He kill'd my ^OfH^My dtugfater---Heki(N mycousm 

Mkreus. 
He kill'd my father.— 

B Lord. Peace, ho I— >no otitrage ;-^peac^.*«^ 
The man is noble, and his fame folds in ■ 
This orb o* the earth s His last offences to ns 
Shall have judicious hearing. — Stand, Aufidius^ 
And trouble liot the peace. 

Or. O, that I had him» 650 

With six AufidiuseSy or more, his tiibe^ 
To use my lawful sword I 
Auf, Insolent villain I 
AUCon. Kill, kill, kUl, kill, kiH hhn. 

[ AvPinitrs md ike Compitaton dnm^ and ItiU 
MARCtus, wh/aUst 4nd Avifimvs stands 

Oft nSflt* 

Lords. Hold, hold, hold, hold. 

Auf. My noble masters, hear me speaks 

1 Lord. O Tullus— 

a Lord. Thou hast done a deed, whereat 
Valour will weep. 

3 Lord. Tread not upon him.-^Masters all, be qirret; 
Put up your swords. 661 

Auf. My lords, when youshall know" (as in this rage, 
Provok'd by him, you cannot) the great danger 
Which this man's life did owe you, youll rejoice 
That he is thus cut off. Please it your honours 

To 
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To call me to your senate, I'll deliver 
Myself your loyal servant, or endure 
Your heaviest censure. 

. I lord. Bear from hence his body. 
And mourn you for himj let blm be regarded 670 
Aa the moat noble corse, that ever herald 
Did follow to his urn. 

B Lard. His own impatience 
Takes from Aufidius a great part of blame. 
Let's make the best of it. 

Aiif. My rage is gone. 
And I am struck with sorrow. — Take hiniup:— 
Help, three o' the chiefcst soldiers ; I'll be one.— 
Beat thou the drum, that it speak mournfully :— 
Trail your steel pikes. — Though in this city he 
Hath widow'd and uncbilded many a one, 681 

Which to this hour bewail the injury. 
Yet he shall have a noble memory^— 
Assist. 

iExtunt, bearing ihtBoifyo/MM.Qivi. Adtad 
March sauaded. 
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ACTI. 

lint 13. One toordy good citizens. 

1 Cit, We are accounted ^oor citizens; the patrici 
ans, good."] Good is here used in the mercantile sense* 
Soy Touckstane in Eastward ^Hoe : 

** ^knowQ^^Mi^ men, well monied.** Farmer,. 

Again, in the Merchant of Venice : 

** Antonio's A good man.^* Malone. 

17. Mit they think J toe are too dear: ] They 

think that the charge of maintaining us is more than 
we are worth. Johnson. 

BO. L et us revenge this with our pikes, ere we he-- 

come rakes :] It was Shakspere's design to make this, 
fellow quibble all the way. But time, who. has done 

A ij greateic 
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greater things, has here stined a miserable jdke^ "yhich 
was then the same as if it had been now wrote. Zft 115 
now revenge this with forks, ere we beconu rakea: iot pikes 
then signified the same ^^ forks do now. So Jewel in 
his own translation of his Apology^ turns ChisUanos ad 
furcas condemnare^ to — To condemn Christians to the pikes. 

- YTarburton. 
20. ere we become rakes:] I believe the proverb, 41s 
lean as a rake^ owes its origin simply to the thin taper 
form of the instrument made use of by haymakers. 
Chaucer hat this 'simHe in his deecr^tion of irhe cierki's 
horse in the prologue to the Canterbury TaUsy XdXt 
edit. V. 288: 

** As lenc was his hors as is a rake.^* 
Spenser introduces it in the second book of his Faery 
Queen, Canto II. 

* 

"sHis body lean and meagre as a rakeJ** 

Steevkns. 
90. / mil venture 

To scale^t a little more.'] To scale is to dh* 
perse. The sense of the old reading iSi Though soioe 
of you have heard the story, I will spread it yet wider, 
and diffuse it among the rest* 

A measure of wine spilt , is called—- << a scoTd pottle 
of wine" in Decker*s comedy of ITu Honest Wkore^ 
1604. In the North they sayJ|c<z/« the com, 1. <• scat« 
ter it: scale the muck well, 1. e, spread the dung well. 
See Mr. Lamb^s notes on the old metrical history of 
Blodden Field. . 
In the Glossary to Gawin I>ougU%*a. Tranalation of 

Virgil, 
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Virgil^ the following acx:ouiit of tlv? word is giVen. 
Skail^ skak^ to scatter ^ to spread^ perhaps from the Fr. 
esckevcier^ Ital* scapigtiaref crines passos, seu spar^os 
habere. AU from the IjaAncafiiUus. Thus acheve/er, 
scAofe/p skail ; but of a more general signification^ ^ ; 

Steevens. 

93. ——disgrace fM£/i a taie : ] Disgraces are 

MardskipSf injuries. Johnson.' 

100. where /^ ot/Ur tnstrumeHts'] Where for. 

whereas, Johnson. 

107. IVkick ne'er came from the lungs, J With, 
a smile not indicating pleasure^ but contempt. 

Johnson. 
111. f ven so most fitly] i. e. exa^ly. 

Warburton. 

116. The counsellor jeart, ] The heart was an-, 

^iently esteemed the seat of prudence. Homo corUatu, 
\& ^ prudent man. Johnson 

140. ■ ■ to the seat o* the brain \] seems to me a, 
very languid expression, i believe we should read» 
with the omission of a particle : : 

£v%n to the court, the heart, to the seat, the brain. 
He uses seat for throne, the royal seat, which the first 
editors probably not apprehending, corrupted the pas- 
sage. It is thus used in Richard II. a£i iii. line 16^^ ' 
<< Yea, distaff- women manage rusty bills 

*« Against thy seiat.**^ 

It should be observed too, that one of the Citizens had 
just before characterised these principal parts of the 
hitman fabrick by similar metaphors : 

A iij The 
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The kingly 'Crotuved heady the vigilant eye, 
lih^ amnseUor hearU • Tyrwhitt. 

1 64 . Thou rascal^ that art worst in biood, to run 
Lead*stjivstf to ntin some vantage. '^^^-^'l . 
I think, we may better read, by an jeasy change^ 
Tkcu rascal that art worsts in bloody to ruin 
Lead^stjirstj to win^ &c. 
Thou that art the meanest by birth, art the formost \m 
lead thy fellows to ruin, in hope of some advantage^. The 
meaning, however, is perhaps only this, Thou that art 
a hound, or running dog of the lowest breed, lead'st 
the pack, when any thing, is to be gotten. Johnson. 
IVorst in blood may be true reading. InK. Henry VI. 
P.I. 

** If we be English deer, be then in blood,** 
t. e, high spirits. ^ 

Again in this play of Onidanus^ a£l iv. sc. v. ** But 
when they shall see his crest up again, and the man in 
bloody &c." , Stkevens. 

To win some vantage, is to get the start, or to begio 
the chace before another dog. Tollbt« 

Ought not this passage rather to be pointed thus} 
Thou rascal, that art worst in blood to run. 
Lead* St firs t 
Thouy that art m the worst condition for running, takest thi 
lead, &c. Malonb. 

168. The one side Tmut have bale,'-^-'] .Aat/eisaQoId 
Saxon word, for miaay or calamity. 
«< For light she hated as the baler* 

^uer*s Fairy Queen. 
Stbevsns. 
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175. Thai like nor ptact nor watf Tke one afffigku 
you, ♦. 

7ikt tttAer makes you pnmd "] 

Coriolanus does not use the two sentences consequent!* 
ally, but first reproaches them with unsteadiness, then, 
with their other occasional vices. Johnson* 

180. Your virtue w, 

To mskt him taortky^ whose thence subdues him^ 

And curse that justice did it, ] 

i. e. Your virtue is to speak well of him whom hit 
own offences have sutge^led to justice ;. and to rail at 
those laws by which he whom you praise was punished. 

Stbevens. 
404. their ruth,] i. e, their pity, compassion. 

Fairfax and Spenser often use the word. Steevensw 
»05. *- — Pd make a quarry 

With thousands ^] 

Why a quarry ? I suppose, not because he would pilo 
Uiem square, but because he would give them for car- 
rion to the birds of prey. ^ Johnson. 
So in the Miracles of Moses j by Drayton : 

^ And like a quarry cast them on the land.** 

Steevbns. 
toy. pike my lance."] And so. the word is still 

pronounced in Staffordshire, where they say — picAe me 
such thing, that is, throw any thing that the demaa* 
der wants. To l l et . 

S19. the heart 0/*gefleroMty,] To give the final 

blow to the nobUf. Generosity is high birth. 

Johnson, 
ft^8. 
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£38. — '/M true^ that you have latdy told us ; 
Tie Vokes are in arms,"] 
Coriolanus had been but just tdd himself that the Voices 
were in arms. The meaning is, The intelligence wkick 
you gave us, some Utile time ago of the designs of the Voices' 
itre now verified} th^ are in arms. Johnson.* 

271, Your valour puts zoell forth ] That is, You 

have in this mutiny shewn fait blossoms of valour. 

Johnson. 

277. to gird ^] To sneer, to gibe. So FalstaiF 

uses the noun, when he says, every man has a g^rd at 
me. Johnson. 

s 79 . The present wars devour him ! keis grown 

Too proud to be so valiant. "^ The sense may Be, 
that the present wars annihilate his gentler qualities. To 
eat up, and consequently . to devour, has this mean- 
ing. So, in the second part of K. Henry IV. a€t iv. 
fine 798. 

But thou (the crown) most fine, most honour'd,' 

most renown*d, 
Hast eat thy bearer up. 
He is grown too proud to be so valiant, may signify, his 
pride is such as not to deserve the accpmpanyment of 
so much valour. Stbbvbns. 

296. Of his demerits rob Cominius.'] Merits said De* 
merits had anciently the same meaning: So, in Othel" 
io:s£iii.line/2ig. 

■ a nd my demerits 
May speak, Set. 
Again, in Stowe*8 Chronicle^ cardinal Wolsey says t« 

bis 
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his seirvantSy " 1 have not promoted, prefei^d, 

and advanced you all according to your demerits,''* 
Again> in P. Holland's translation of Pliny s Episiie io 
T. Vtspasianf i6oq : ^*^ — \m demerit had been the greater 
to have coiitinued his story.*' Stbsvens/ 

. 304. More than his rngtilarity^ &c.] We will learn 
what he is to do, besides going himstlfi what are lv< 
powers, and what is bis appolntm^t. Jobkson. 

. 313. ■ ' ■ ' Tm not four days gone,] i. e, four days 
past* Steevsns. 

333* ^ .^^ ^ many toumtj*-^-^^ Ih take in is here^ ' 
as in many= other places, to sMue, So, in the Execra* 
Men m Vukan, by Ben« Johnson : 

« —-The Globe, the glory of the Bank, 
<' I saw with two poor chambers taken m, 
** And raz'd." Maloni. 

333. ■ . n ■ ■ for the remove 

* Bring up your army; ] 

Says the senator to Au^dim, Go to your troops, tmwiU 
garrison Corioii. If the Romans besiege us, bring up 
your army to remove tkem. If any change should be 
made, I would read : 

■ » - fo r their remove, Johnson. 

367. irot^s hound tvitk oak :> ■■ } The crown' 

given by the Romans <lo htm that saved the life of a 
citzen, which was accounted more honourable than' 
any other. Johnson. 

394. Than gilt his trophy: ] Gilt means a su- 
perficial display of gold, a word now obsolete. So, 

• 
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in /£m. V. a£l Iv. line 546. 

Our gayness and our giltp are all besmirch'd^ 

Stebvirs. 

39^. Ai Grecian swords amUnding, Teli VaUria^l 

The accuracy of the editors of the first folio may be 

known from the manner in which they have given 

this line : 

At Grecian stoord* Contending, leZf Valeria. 

Stbevens. 
419. mammock'd £f !] To mammock is to cut in 
pieces, or to tear. So, in The DeuiTs Ckariety 1607. 

<< That he were chop'd in mammocks, I could eat 
him." Stbbvbns. 

4S2. A crack, madam*'} Thus in Cyntkia^s Revets by 
Ben Johnson : 

« Since we are turned cracks j let*s study 

to be like cracks^ a6t freely, carelesly, and cpi« 
priciously." 
Again, in the Four Prentictt of ^ London, 1631: 

** A notable dissembling lad, a crack.*^ 
Crack signifies a bey ckUd. See Mr. Tyrwhitfs ilote an 
second part of K, Henry IV. a£l iii. line 143. 

Stbbvxrs. 
486.* '-"-^^uframantkaijiarsyouleatkanki, 
TkaVs lesser tkan a tf«if .*— ) 
The sense requires it to be read : 

^-^-^noramantkat/earsyonvoOTetkanAii. . 

Or, more probably : 

- ■ n or a man but/ears yon less tkan ke, 
* Tkafs lesser tkan a little.'--^ Johnson. 

503- 
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503. Re-enter Marctus,"] The old copy reads—- 
Enter Martius aarsing. Stbevbns. 

504. You skama of Rome^ yom ! herds of hoiis, &c.] 
IThis passage wouH,. I think, appear more spirited, if 
it were pointed thus : . 

' All the contagion of the south light on you. 
You shames of Rome ! you Afrd of— -Boils and 

plagues 
Plaister you oVrl 
You herd oi-cowardSf he would say, but his rage pre* 
vents hrui. 

. Coriokmus speaking of the people in a subsequent 
jcene, uses the same expression : 
" -^ — ^Arc these your J^df . 
* < Must these have voices, that can yield them now, 
'< And straight disdain their tongues ?*' 
.Again, Menenius says : 

" Before he should thus stoop to the Aerdf Sec, 
The first folio countenances this arrangement ; for 
after the word Rome there is a colon, and the second 
^ou is connedted with the subsequent words. This re- 
:gulatiQn and reading are also farther supported by tlie 
old copy, where we find not AtrdSf but heard^ which 
is applicable to a body of men, and cannot be con- 
nedled wkh the subsequent words. The modern editors 
xhusing to conned it. with Mb and /i/tf^j:ti«f, &c. were 

forced to alter it to l)erd3* . 
We toight read : . 
—^^Aoards of boils and pU^gues 
Piaistef you o*er*. 
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SOf in a subsequent scene : 

*' The hoarded plague of the gods 
" Requite your loye,!*' 
JBi^t the regulation now .proposed, in my opmion, ren- 
ders any change unnecessary. MaloiVb. 
530. fVkOf tensibUj otu^da tu ] The old editions 
TOtd: 

Who sensibly out-dare s 
Thirlby reads : 

Wha^ sensible, outdoes his semdeu swerd* 
He is followed by the later editors, but I have taken 
jonly his coireiflbn. Johnson. 

The thought seems to have been adopted from Sid- 
ney's Arcadia^ edit. 16339 p. S93 : 
, << Their very armour by picce-meak fdl away trom 
them : and yet tfieir flesh abode the wounds constantly, 
as though it were lesse sensible 4)f smart than the 
senselesse armour, &c.'* Steetens. 

484* — — Cato*sivt>A.'^— ] In the old editions it 
jwas: 

Calvus* wish: « ' 
Plutarch, in the UJk of CoHotanusj relates this as the 
opinioa of Cato the Elder, that a-great soMier should 
<arry terrour in his looks and tone of voice ; and the 
poet, hereby following the historian, is fallen into a 
.great -chronolpgical impropriety. Treoba ld. 

541. m ake remain — -^-'j Is an old manner of 

speaking, which means no more than remain. 

Hanmee. 
^91. Confound an ^»r,] Omjound. is- here used 

g not 
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not in its common acceptation, but in the sense of-* 
to expend, Conterere tempus. Malone. 

Soy in K, Henry IV. part i. a6t i. line 434. 

He did confound the best part of an hour, 8cc. 

Steeven*. 
« 61 !• — — itfbedward.] SOyinAlbumazaryiSiox 
* * Sweats hourly for a dry brown crust to bedward, ' * 

Steevens; 

616. Ransoming Aim, or pitying, ] i. e. remitting 

its ransom. Johnson. 

634. on what side, &c] So in the old transla- 

tion of Plutarch: . 

** Martius asked him howe the order of the enemies 
battell was, and on which side they had placed their 
best fighting men. The consul made him aunswer that 
he thought the bandes which were in the vaward of 
their battell, were those of the Antiates, whom they 
esteemed to be the warlikest men, and which for va- 
liant corage would geve no place to any of the hoste 
of their enemies. Then prayed Martius to be set di- 
jc^y against them. The consul granted him, greatly 
praysing his corage." Steevens, 

637. — — Antiates,] The old copy reads — An- 
tientSy which might mean veterans ; but a following line, 
as well as the previous quotation, seems to prove Anti-* 
ates to be the proper reading. << Set me against Aufidius 
and his Antiates." Steevens. 

639. Their very heart of hope] The same cxpres- 
Jion is found in Marlowe* s Lust'^s dominion : 
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« i t hy desperate arm 

" Hath almost thrust quite through the heart of 
kopey Ma LONE. 

64.5. And that you wt delay the presenti". "] Delay^ 

for let slip, Warburton. 

6*46. ^— --^swords difo««cV,— ] That is, swords 

lifted high. Johnson. 

657. Lesser his person than an ill report \\ The 

old copy has lessen ; I suspeft the authour wxote: 

Less in his person than in ill report. 
That is J if any one here esteems'his reputation above 
his life. So, in Trotlus and Cressidae ;. 

«* If their be one among the fair'st of Greece, 
** That holds his honour higher than his ease^—'* 
If lesser be admitted, regard or some synonymous 
word is required, instead o^/ear, to make the passage 
«ense. Malon^ 

670, ■ Please ym to march ; 

And four shall quickly draw out my conmand 

Which men are best inclin*d.'\ ' 

Coriolanus may mean; that as a^ the soldiers haye 

offered to attend him on this expendition, and he wants 

only a part of them, he will submit tlie sde6Hon to 

jfimr indifferent piersons, thit he himself may escape the 

charge of partiality. I f this be the drift of Shakspere, 

.he has expressed it with uncommon obscurity. The 

old translation of Plutarch only skys, ** Wherefore, 

with those that willingly offered themselves to followe 

him he went out of the cittie. " St B ev ens. 

6'/6^ *—^^f ports ] i.e. the gates, Steevens. 

698. 
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698. Weft thou tk^HeBar^ 

That was the whip of your Inragg'dpwgenyy'] 
The Romans boasted themselves descej^ded from the 
Trojans ; how then was He6lor the whip of progeny f It 
flaust mean the whip with which the Trojans scourged 
the Greeks, which cannot be but by a very unusual 
construction, or the author must have forgotten the 
original of the Romans; unless whip has some meaning 
which includes advantage or superiority^ as we say ke 
Aas the whip-hand, for he has the advantage. . 

JOHNSON» 

Schoolboys at this day use a similar expression :— 
^* He is the crack of the school.** Ma lone. 

yoi. y ou have shamed me 

In your condemned seconds."] 
You have^ to my shame ^ sent me helpf which I must condemn 
jUS intirusivef instead of applauding it as necessary, 

Steevens. 

70a. If I should tell thee. Sec] So, in the old tran- 
slation of Plutarch : ^^ There the consul Cominius 
going vp to his chayer of state, in the presence of the 
.whole armie« gaue thankes to thegoddes for so great, 
gloriqs, and prosperous a viftorie: then he spake 
to Martias, whose valliantnes he commended beyond 
the moQUe, li^oth for that he him selfe sawe him doe 
.with his eyes, as also for that Martius had report- 
ed vnto him. .So ia the ende he willed Martius, he 
should choose out of all the horses they had taken of 
their enemies, and of all the goodes they had wonne 
(whereof there was great store) tenne of euery sorte 

By which 
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which he liked best, before any distribution should be 
made to other. Besides this great honorable ofier he 
had made him, he gaue him in testimbnie that he had 
wonne that daye the price of prowes aboue all other j 
a goodly horse with a capparison, and all furniture to 
him : which the whole anhie beholding, dyd marvel- 
ously praise and commend. But Martius stepping 
forth, told tne consul, he most thanckefully accepted 
the gifte of his horse, and was a glad man besides, that 
his seruice had deserued his generalls conunendation : 
and as for his other offer, which was rather a merce- 
nary reward, than an honourable, recompence, he would 
none of it, but was contented to haue his equall parte 
with other souldiers.'* Stebvbns, 

708. And^ gUuUy quak^d^-—^'] i. e. thrown into 
gratieful trepedation. 

To quake is used likewise as a verb a^ve by T* 
. Heywood, in his Silver age, 1613 : 
" We'll quake them at that bar 
** Where all souls wait for sentence." Stbbvcn*. 

715. Here is the steed, we the caparismsf] This is. 
an odd encomium. The meaning is, tkis man per» 
formed the aBioHf and we only filled up the show. 

J0HN80N« 

718. a charter to exto l ] A privilege to 

praise her own son. Johnson. 

735. Should they not,'} That is, not be remembered* 

Johnson. 

749. When drufHs and trumpets shall, &c.] In 

the old copy : 
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■ ' ^lukm drums and trumpets shall 
r iktfiddy prove fiaJttertrSy let courts and cities 
Be made all ojfalse-fac^d soothing. 
When steel grows soft as the parasite^ fsiikf 
Let kirn be made an ooerture/or the zoars : * • ■ 

All here is miserably corrupt and disjointed. Wc 
should iiead the ii^hole thus : 

when drums and trumpets skallf 
r tk*Jieid prove Jlatterersy let camps, as cities^ 
Be made of false-fac^d soothing I When steel grows 
Soft 09 the parasite* s silk^ let hymns be made 

An overture for the wars!- — . 

The thought is this, If one thing changes its usual na* 
ture to a thing most opposite, there is no reason but 
that all the rest which depend on it should do so too, [If 
drums and trumpets prove flatterers, let the camp bear 
the false faee of the city.] And if another changes its 
usual nature, that its opposite should do so too. [When 
steel softens to the condition of the parasite's silk, the 
peaceful hymns of devotion should be employed to ex- 
cite to the charge.] Now, in the first instance, the 
thought, in the common reading was. entirely lost by 
putting in courts for camps : and the latter miserably 
involved iti nonsense by blunderipg hyms into him. 

Warburton. 
The fir^t part of the passage has been altered, in my 
opinion^ Ipaaecessarily by Dr. Warburton; and the 
latter not so happily, I think, as he often conjefituresi 
In the latter parti which only X' meanto consider, in- 
Moad ofj ^m^ (an evident corruption) he substitutes 

B iij hymns i 
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fymns\ which pierhaps may palliate, but certainly has 
not cured, the wounds of the sentence. I would pro- 
pose an alteration of two words : 
** when sted grows 

'' Soft as the parasite's silk, letMii[i.e. silk]bemade 
• ; " A coverture for the wars I" 
The sense will then be apt and complete. Wken steel 
grows soft as silk, iet arnumr be made of silk instead of 
steel. Tyrwhitt. 

It should be remembered, that the personal kknj 
is not unfrequently used by our author, and other 
writers of his age, instead of iV, the neuter; and that 
overturey in its musical sense, is not so ancient as the 
age of Shakspere. What Martial has said of Mutius 
Scxvola, may however be applied to Dr. Warburton*s 
proposed emendation ;■ 

Si non errasset^fecerat ille minus. Stebvbns* 

770. For what he did, &c.] So, in the old trans* 
lation of Plutarch: *< After this showte and noyse 
of the assembly was somewhat appeased, the consul 
Cominius beganne to «peake in this sorte. We cannot 
compell Martins to take these giftes we ofier him, if he 
will not receiue them : but we will geue him Suche a 
rewarde for the lioble seruice he hath done, as he can- 
not refuse. Therefore we doe order and decree, that 
henceforth he be callied Ceriolanusy onles his valiant 
a6h haue wonne him that name before our nomina- 
tion." STEBVENf. 

772. The folio— illieirrtri Caius Coriolanus. 

STSEVEKr. 

779* 
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779. 7(?undercrest^ottr^(W</ addition,] A phrase 
from heraldry, signifying, that he would endea- 
vour to support his good opinion of him. 

Warburton. 

780. To the fairness of my power] When two 
engage on equal terms, we say it is^V; fairness may 
therefore be equality; in proportion equal to my pettier* 

Johnson. 

785. TAe best ] The chief mtn of Corioli. 

Johnson. 
785. w ith whom we way particulate,] i. e. enter 

into articles. This word occurs again in Henry IV. 
Part I. a6l v. line 73. 

** Indeed these things you have articulated,''^ 
i. e. set down article by article, Steevens. 

793* ^t a poor man's house, '\ So, in the old trans- 
lation of Plutarch : " Only this grace (said he) I craue, 
and beseeche you to grant me. Among the Volsces there, 
is an olde friende and hoste of mine, ah honest wealthie 
man, and now a prisoner, who lining before in great 
wealth in his owne countrie, liueth now a poore pri- 
soner in the handes of his enemies : and yet notwith- 
standing all this his miserie and misfortune, it would 
doe me great pleasure if I could saue him from this one 
f daunger: to keepe him from being solde as a slaue."] 

Steevens. 
819. Mine emulation 

Hath not that honour inU, &c.] I would ra- 
llier point the passage thus : 

II t m uie 
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" ' M ine emulation 

Hath not that honour in*t, it had) for Where 
I thought to crush him in an equal force 
(True swprd to sword), I'll potch at him some way 
Or wrath or craft may find him. 
I am not so honourable an adversary as I was; for 
whereat I thought to have subdued him in equal com- 
bat, our swords being fairly opposed to each other ; 
but now I am determined to destroy him in what«9ver 
way my resentment or cunning may devise. 

Where is used herCi as in many other places, for 
tuhereas, Malons. 

822. ril potch at him some way ;] The Revi* 

sal reads poach ; but potchy to which the objection is 
made as no English word, is used in the midland coun- 
ties for a rqughy violent push, St E E v en 8 
In Carew's Survey of Cornwall, p, 31. ".They, use 
also to poche them (fish) with an instrument sofhewhat 
like a salmon-speare.** Tollbt. 

826. J or him 

Shall fy out of itself: ] 

To mischief him, my valour should deviate from its own 
native generosity. JoilMsoN« 

827, ' nor sleep nor sanSluary, &c. 

Embarquementsa//o/yiiry, &c.] 

The dramatick. art of this speech is great. For after 
Aufidius had so generously received Coriplanus in 
exile, nothing but the memory of ^ this speech, which 
lets one so well into Aufidius's nature, could make hie 
afier*perfidy and baseness at all probable. These two 

generals 
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generals are drawn equally covetous of gl6ry : Qut.the 
Volscian not scrupulous about the means. And hisim-< 
mediate rqpentance» after the assassinate, well agrees 
with such a chara^er. Warburton. 

IJmbarquemerUSf as Cotgrave says, meant not only an 
embdrkaUon^ but an embargoing. The rotten privilege and 
custom that follow, seem to favour this explanation. 

Steevens. 

833. At home^ upon my brother's guard, ] In 

my own house^ with my brother posted to prote6i 
him. Johnson* 



ACT 11. 



line*i. rRAT youy &c.] When the tribune, in 
reply to Menenius's remark, on the people's hate 
of Coriolanus, had observed that even beasts knew 
'iAeir Jriends, Menenius asks, whom does the toolf love? 
implying that there are beasts which love nobody, and 
that among those beasts are the people. Johnson. 

39. towards the napes of your necks ^ "] With 

allusion to the fable, which says, that every man has 
a bag hanging before him, in which he puts his neigh- 
t)Our*s faults, and another behind him, in which he 
stows his own. Johnson. 

^1. '-'^^one that converses msfre^ Sec."] Rather a latte 
JUer down than an early riser. Johnson. 

64. 
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64. -*^->bisson (onspedMitiO'-T^ Bissom^ blind, ia 
the old copies, is betiame^ restored by Mr. Theobald. 

JOHNSON« 

^. y ou wear out a good, &:c.] It appears from 

this whole speech that Shakspere mistook the office 
eipr<tjk3us wrbis for the tribune*s office. 

Warbvrton. 

y6. s et up the bloody flag against aUpatienc^ ] 

That is, declare war against patience. There is not 
wit enough in this satire to recompense its grossness. 

Johnson. 
96. --'^-^^lerdsmen of plebeians : ] As kings are 

called 4Ml^ttirK >M9. }OHNSON« 

107. Take my cap, Jupiter^ and I thank the* : ^] 

Shakspere so often mentions throwing up caps ii^ this 
play, that Menenius may be well enough supposed to 
throw up his cap in thanks to Jupiter. Johnson. 

1 19.. GoZnr-^— } An anachronism of near 650 years. 
Menenius flourished anno U. C. 260, about 49a before 
the birth of our Saviour. Oakn wafi bom in the year 
of our Lord 130, flourished about the year 155 or 160, 
and lived to the year soo. G&Br« 

134. p ossessed of this?"] Posseu^d^ in our au« 

thor's language, is fully informed. Johnson. 

1^1. —-— He received in the repulse of TarqtUnp seven 
hurts V thehody. 

Men. One i\the mchf and two i* the thigh; There*s 
nine that I know,'] The old man, agreeable to hii 
«h|iEa6ler, is miaiitely partieular : ^evM wauadsf lame 
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see ; one in the neckf two in the ihigh-^—Nayf lam sure there 

are mere; there are nine that I know of, Upton. 

i6i, —For nervy arms, read nervy arm ] 

Ma LOME* 

s6s.> Which being advanc'd^ decHneSf'"'-^'] Volumnia» 
VI her boasting strain, says* that her son to kill his ene* 
jsiyy has nothing to do but to lift his hand up and let 
it fall. Johnson. 

166. CorioioMUs :} The old copy, Martins Cains 

Corioianus, St sevens. 

180. Afy gracious sUtnce haUr\ The epithet to 
silence shews it not to proceed from reserve or sullen- 
ness, but to be the effect of a virtuous mind possess- 
ing itself in peace. , The expression is extremely sub- 
lime; and the sense of it conveys tlie finest praise that 
can be given to a good woman. . Wa&burton* 
By my gracious silence^ I believe, the poet meant, thou 
whose silent tears are mere eloquent and grateful to me^ than 
the clamorous applause of the rest I So» Crashaw : 

*< Sententious showWs I 01 let them fall I . 

** ilheir£adence is rhetorical,*^ 
Again; in the Martial Maid of Beaumont and Fletchers 

** A lady^s tears are silent orators^ 

** Or should be so at leasts to move beyond 

*^ The hon^'tougued rhetoriciaM,*\ 
Agaii), in J)9nk\' i Complaint of Rosamoitdf; 1599 & 

** Ah beauty, syren, /air enchanting good I 

*• Szoeet silent rhetorick of persuading eyes! 

'< Jhanb eloquence,, whose power doth move^ the bloody 

^* More than the ttwrds or wisdom tfjikt wise P ' 

Again^ 
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Again, in Every man, out of his Humour: 
' ** You shall see sweet sUent rketorick, and ^um6 eU* 
quence sfieaking in htr eye " Stbbveks. 

I believe the meaning of wry gracious silence is only 
*thou whose silence is so graceful and Becoming* Gradous 
seems to have had the same meaning formerly that 
graceful has at this day. Malonb. 

198. Com. Ever right 

Cor. MeneniuSf ever^ ever,"] 
Rather I think : 

Com. Ever rights Menenius* 
Cor. Ever^ ever, 

Cominius means to say, that — ^Menenius is a/ofayi 
the same: — retains his old humour. So in Julius (Utsar, 
siSt V. upon a speech from Cassius^ Antony only says, 
^-Old CasSius still, T Y R WHITT. 

205. But with them change o/*iioii0ttr#.] Change of 
honours signifies' variety of honours \ zi- change of rt^ 
mentf among the writers of that time, signified variety 
ofrayment. Warburtok. 

217. Into a Capture,———] Rapture, a common term 
at that time used for a fit, simply. So, to he rap*dy sig- 
nified, to he in aft. Wa r b u r ton. 

If the explanation of Bishop Warburton be allowed, 
a rapture means a fit, but it does not appear from the 
note- where the word is used in that sense. The right 
word is in all probability " rupture," to which children 
Rre liable from excessive fits of crying. This emen- 
datioQ Was the property of a very engenious scholar 
long before I had any claim to it & W, 
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218. A maiUdn (fr milkin] Malkin is properly the 
diminutive of Mai (Mary); as Wilkin^ Tomkin, &c. 
In Scotland, pronounced Maukin, it signifies a hare, 
Gfey malkin (corruptly grimalkin) is a caU The kitchen 
malkin is just the same as the kitchen Madge or Bess: the 
scullion. Remarks^ 

After the morris -dance degenerated into a piece of 
coarse bufibnery, and Maid Marian was personated by 
a. clown, this once elegant queen of May obtained the 
name of Malkin, To this Beaumont and Fletcher al- 
lude in Monsieur Thomas : 

. " Put on the shape of order and humanity, 
« Or you must marry Malkyn the Mfy^Lady,'* 

Stkeveni. 
819. Htr richest lockram, Sec."] Lockram was some 
kind of cheap linen. Greene, in his Vision^ descdbing 
the dress of a man, says : 

** His russe wasx)f fine hckeram^ stitched very fairc 
^Wh Coventry bliie^" 
Again, in the Spanish Cur^z^r of Beaumont and Fletcher^ 
-Diego says : 

* * I give her per annum two hundred ells oflockram^ 
^* That there be no strait dealings in their linnens. *' 
Again, in Glapthorne*s fVit in a Constable^ 1639 : 

" Thou thought'st, because I did wear lockram 

shirts, 
"I had no wit/' . Steevens. 

ft23. ^-^^U^shouyijlamens'] i. e, priests v,ho seldom 
exhibit themselves to public view. ^The word is 

. C ' used 
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used in Hummer oui of Breathy a comedy, l^ John Day, 
1607 : 

" O setd-seen metamorphosis.*' 
The same adverb occurs in the old play ofHtenrnmo .* 
<* Why is not this a strange and seld^stea thing V* 
Seld is ofteti used by antient writers for seldom, 

Stesvbvs. 
fis6. Commit the war •/ white and damask^ in 

Their nicely gawded cheeks ^ ] 

So, in Shakspere's Tarquin and Lucrece : 
" The silent war of lillies and of roseis, 
«< Which Tarquin viewed in her fair face's field,'* 
Again, in the Taming of the Shrew : 

. .** Such war of white and red, &c." 
Again, in-Massinger'^s Great Duke of Florence^ 

" the lillies 

** Contending with the roses in her cheek." 

Steevens. 
Cleaveland introduces this, according to his quaint 
manner : 

** her cheeks, 

" Where roses mix : no civill war 
" Between her York and Lancaster." Farmer. 
129., As if that whatsoever godj — *— ] . That is, as if 
that god who leads him^ whatsoever god he be. J OH N s o n. 

249. The napless vesture- ] The players read— 

the Naples, Steevens. 

877^ •- — ^^ fire-^ — } The folio rcads.-^?^ fire— . 
perhaps we should read — as fire-. • Malojib. 

291 . carry with us ears and eyes^ &c.] That is 

let 
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let us observe what passes, but keep our hearts fixed oa 
our design of crushing Coriolanus. Johns on, 

294* Enter ttoo qjficersf &^c.] The old CQpy reads : 
Enter two officers to lay cushions, as it zoercj in the 
capiloU.'* St £ EVENS. 

310. [' k e wav*d ^ That is, Ae. would wave in* 

differently. Jphnson. 

319. s uppU and courteous to the people; bon» 

netted "] Bonneterf Fr« is to pull off one's cap. Sec 

Cot^rave*s Dictionary. 

The old copy reads — ^who having been- 

347. Your lotting motion towards the commonhody, ] Your 
kind interposition with the common people. Johnson. 

Steevens. 

357. TTiat's (ffy that's off;] That is, that is nothing 
to the purpose. Johnson. 

382. — '—^w can he Jlatterl The reasoning of 
Menenius is this : How can he be expected to practise 
flattery to others, who abhors it so much, that he can- 
not hear it even when offered to himself ? Johnson. 

392. When Tarquin made a head for Rome, "] 

When Tarquin who had been expelled, raised a power 
to recover Rome. Johnson. 

395, ' his Amazonian chin ] i. e. his chin on 

which there was no beard. The players read, shinne.'» 

Steevens. 

400. When he might aB the woman in the scenes] * It 
has been more than once mentioned, that the parts 
ti>f women were^ in Shakspere*s time» represented by 

C ij the 
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the most smooth-faced young men to be found among 
the players. Steevens. 

405. He lurched all swords 0* the garland ^] Ben 

Johnson has the same expression in the SUent Wo^ 
man: ** — ^you have lurched your fnends of the beiter 
half of the garland,** Steevens. 

4 1 3« ■— ^ — every motion 

Was tim* d zmtk dying cries :'^—^'] 
The cries of the slaughter'd regulary followed his 
motions, as musick and a dancer accompany each other. 

Johnson. 

4 1 5. The mortal gate ] The gate that was made 

the scene of death. Johnson. 

416. With shunless destiny;——] The second folio 
reads, whether by accident or choice : 

With shunless rf(f/aOTy. 
Defamze is an old French word signifying infamy. 

Tyrwhitt. 

428. He cannot but zoith measure ft the honours'] That 

is, no honour will be too great for him ; he will shew 

a mind e^ual to any elevation. Johnson. 

433. Than misery itself would give', ] Misery for 

avarice ; because a miser signifies an avaricious. 

Warburton. 

434* andistontent 

To spend his time to end it. 
Men. He* s right noble 'i\ 
The last words of Cominius's speech are altogether 
unintelligible. Shakspere, I suppose, wrote the pas- 
sage thus : 

un4 
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and is content 



To spend his time 
Men. To end it, he^s rigAtno^. 
Cominius, in his last words, was entering upon a nevr 
topic in praise of Coriolanus; when his warin friend 
Menenius, impatient to come to the subje6i of the ho- 
nours designed hitn, interrupts Cominius, and takes 
him short wkh,— ^ftf end it, L e. to end this long dis- 
course in one word, Ae's right noble, — Let Mm be called 
for. This is exa6Uy in chara6ler, and restores the pas-^ 
sage to sense. Warburton. 

I know not whether my conceit will be approvedt 
but I cannot forbear to think that our author wrotq 
thus: 

—he rewards 

His deeds with doing them, and is content 

To spend his time, to spend it. 
To do great a6ls, for the sake of doing them ; to spend 
his life, for the sake of spending it, Johnson. 

The old copy reads : 

To spend the tim e M a L o N s . 

444. 'It then remains, 

That you do speak to the people.] 
Coriolanus was banished U. C. 262. But till the time 
of Manlius-Torquatus, U. C, 393, the senate chose 
both the consuls : And then the people, assisted by the 
seditious temper of the tribunes, got the choice of one. 
But if he makes Rome a democracy, which at this time 
was a perfe6t aristocracy; he sets the ballance eveii 
In Jiis TimoHf and turns Athens, which was a pcrfe6t 

" C iij demo* 
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democraqr, into an aristocracy. But it would be unjust 
to attribute this entirely to his ignorance ; it sometimes 
proceeded from the too powerful blaze of his imagina- 
tion, which when once lighted up, made all acquired 
knowledge fade and disappear before it. For sometimes 
again we find him, when occasion serves, not only- 
writing up to the truth of history, but fitting his sen- 
timents to. the nicest manners of his peculiar subject, 
as well to the dignity of his chara&rs, or the diSata 
of nature in general. Warburtok. 

1478. Oncty ] ^nc« here means the same as when 

we say, once for all. W a rburton* 

This use of the word once is found in the Suppones by 
Gascoigne: 

** OncCf twenty-four ducattes he cost me. 

Farmer. 
Again in the Comedy of Errors : 

Once this your long experience of her wisdom. ' 

Stbbvens. 
4.81 . We have power in ourselves to do it^ but it is a 
power that we have no power to do ;] Power first signifies 
natural power or forcty and then moral power or right, 
Davies has used the same word with great variety of 
meaning : 

Use all thy powers that heavenly power to praise. 
That gave thee power to do. • Johnson. 

493. many headed-multitude.'] Hanmer reads, 

many-htaded monster, but without necessity. To be 
tfiany-hiadedm^yxdit^monstrousness. Johnson. 

^96. ""'"^-^m auburn,^ } The folio reads, somt 

Abram. 
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Abram. I should unwillingly suppose this to "be the 
true reading ; but we have already heard of Cain and 
^^ram-'Coloured beards. Steevsks* 

49^« if^ <wr wits were to issue out qf<mt scull# 

&€.] Meaning though our having but one interest 
was most apparent, yet our wishes and projects would 
be infinitely discordant. Warbu&ton. 

551 . n ot mifu own desire. 1 The old copy^-^itf 

mine own desire. If but be the true reading* it must 
signify, as in the ^7orth— ^t^Aou/. Steevens. 

But is only the reading of the first folio : Not i« the 
true reading. Remark^.. 

59a. / will not seal your knowledge— ^^-^ I will not 
strengthen or compleat your knowledge. The seal-is 
that which gives authenticity to a writing. Johnson. 

599* ^^^ woolvish gown—-] Signifies this 

rough hirsute gown. J OH N so N * 

I own I was surprized, on consulting the old copy, to 
find the passage printed thus : 

" Why in this wolvish tongue,'*'* 
Mr. Rowe received goztm from the second folio, and 
has been followed (perhaps without necessity) by all 
the editors. 

Tongue might be only a typographical mistake, and 
the word designed be togey which is used in Othello, 

Since the foregoing note was written, I met with the 
following passage in '' A Merye Jest of a Man called 
Howleglasy* bl. I. no date. Howleglas hired himself to 
a taylor, who " caste unto him a husbande mans gown, 
and bade him take a wolfif and make it up,— Then cut 

HoW" 
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Howieglas the husbandmans gowiie and made thereof 
a ufotii/e with the head and feete, &c. Then sayd the 
maister, I ment that you should have made up the 
russet gown, for a husbandman's gowne is here called 
a tootfiJ'^ By a zodvish gown, therefore, {ligoum be the 
true reading) Shakspere might have meant CorioUtm» 
to compare the dress of a Romatt candidaU to the comrse. 
Jroch of a ploughman, who exposed himself to solicit the 
votes of his fellow. rusticks. Stbb v rns. 

• fVhy in this wolvish tongue.] The old copy's reading 
in and not an'M shews that tongue was, as Mr. Steevens 
conje6hires, an errour of the press for togf. The very 
same mistake has happened in Othello^ where we meet 
** the /<m^tt^^ consuls,'* instead of toged consuls. 

Malonk. 
612. Conolanus seems now, in earnest, to petition 

for the consulate : perhaps we may better read : 
b attles thrice six 
Vve seen, andyou have heard of; for your voices 
Done many things, &c. Farmer. 

6^3, ,^_ — aged custom] This was a strange inat^ 
tention. The Romans at this time had but lately 
changed the regal for the consular government : for 
Coriolanus was banished the eighteenth year after the 
expulson.of the kings. Warburton* 

56^. ^ignorant to see't /*] Were you ignorant to see 

it, is> did yqu want knowledge tp discern it. 

Johnson. 
6yi. [ arriving 

A place of potency,-——} 

Thus 
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Thus the old 6opy, and rightly. S09 in the third part 
X. Henry VI. aft v. line 171. 

^* ^those powers that the queen 

<* Hath rais'd in Gallia, have arriv^dmirccdst.^* 

SrSBVENf/ 

^3* lA^' contempt/] That is, with coritempt 

epen'and unrestrained, < Johnson. 

702 . Tour su*d'/br tongues r] Yoar tongues that havtf 
been hitherto solicited. Stbbvens. 

Or in other words your suffrages. # ♦ * 

714. ^--^Enjbrce his pridcy] Obje£l his pride, and 
enforce the obje6tion. Johnson. 

719. ■ his present portance,] t. e. carriage. So, in 

Othelio : 

" Andportance in my travels* history." 

Steevens, 

740. And CensorinuSf darling of the people^'} This 

verse I have supplied ; a line having been certainly 

left out in this place, as will appear to any one who 

consults the beginning of Plutarch's Life ofComlanus^ 

rom whence this passage is directly translated. 

Pope. 

740. And Censorinu s 

Was his great ancestor,"] 
Now the first censor was created U. C. ^14, and Co- 
riolanus was banished U. C. 262. The truth is this, 
the passage, as Mr. Pope observes above, was taken 
from Plutarch's Ufe of Corioianus ; who, speaking of 
the house of Corioianus, takes notice both of his an» 
testers and of his posterity^ which our author's haste not 

giving 
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giving him learc to observe, has here confounded one 
with the other. Another instance of his inadvertency, 
from the same cause, we have in the lirst part of 
Henry IV. a6t i. line 71. where an account is given of 
the prisoners took on the phdns of Hoimedon : 

Mordakc the emrl of Fift^ and eldest son 

To Seaten Dougla s 

But the earl of Fife was not son to Douglas, but to 
Robert dufce of Albany, governor of Scotland. He 
took his account from HoUnskedy whose words are. And 
of prisoners amongst, others weretkese, Mordake edrl of Fife 
son to the governor Arkimbald, earl Douglas, 8cc. And he 
imagined that the governor and earl Douglas were 
one and the same person . Warburton. 

74 7 . Scaling his present bearing with his past, ] That is 
toeighing his past and present behaviour. Johnson. 

ygo. ■■ observe and answer 

' The vantage of his anger."] 
Mark, catch, and improve the opportunity, which hit 
hasty anger will afford us. Johnson. 



ACT III. 

Line 28 JrR AN K them in authority f] Plume^ deck^ 

dignify themselves. Johnson. 

45. • why rule you not their teeth?] The meta- 
phor is from men*s setting a buU-dog or mastiff upon 
Anyone, Warburton. 

59- 
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^9. «Wf] The old copy sitimee. 

ST£EVENS« 
60* Not urdHey 

Each wayy to betUr your's.— ] 

1. 1, likely to provide better for the security of the 

commonwealth than-you (whose budntsi it is) will do. 

To which the reply is pertinent : 

Why then skotdd I be consul f 

Warbuhton, 

74. T his palVring 

Becomes not Romci ■ ] 

That is, this trick of dissimulation ; this shuffling* 
Thus in Machbethy a6lv. line. 349: 

And be these juglii\g fiends no more believ'dy . 
That palter with us in a double sense. Johnson. 

76. laid, falsely——] Falsely for treacherously, 

Johnson. 

84. « — let them 

Regard me aside not flatter ^ and 

TTferein behold themselves ^ ] 

Let them look in the mirror which I hold up to them, 
a mirror which does not flatter^ aqd see themselves. 

88. 7>4e cockle of rebeUiorty" ] Cocii^ is a weed 

which grows up with the^ corn. -The thought is from 
sir Tho. North's transition of Plutarch, where it is 
given as follows : ** Moreover he said, that they nou- 
rished against themselves th^ naughty seed^and cockle of 
iiisolency and sedition, which had been sOwed and scat- 
tefed abroad among the people, &c . " St e e v e n s.. 
^. -'-^-flWf*^*^^ J ¥wlil is used in Pierce PlovmawCjs 

Vision 
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Vision for a Uptr, The same word frequently occurs 
in the London Prodigals Stesvens. 

114. minnows f-^-^l A minnow is one of the 

smallest river fish^ called in some counties a pinA. 

JORNSON. 

116. *Twas/rom the canon.'] Was contrary to the 
established rule ; it was a form of speech to which 
he had no right. Johnson. 

. 122. The horn tnd nois e ] Alluding to his hav- 
ing called him Triton before, Wa r b tJ r to n . 

125. Then vail your ignorance : ] The sense is — 

1/ this man has pozoeTy iet the ignorance that gatte it him 
vail or how down before him. Johnson. 

128. '-^Tou are pieheianSf 

If they he senators: and they are no less^ 

When, both your voices blended, the greatest taste 

Most palates theirs, " ' ' ] 

The plain meaning is, that senators and pUkftam- are 
equal y when the highest taste is best pUased t^tlt'thlH wMck 
pleases the lowest, S T EB Vff iw . 

135. ^^ ««r w»/ ahes;"] The misdhS)!f- and 

absurdity of what is called Impefium in impetiOf ^ fi^He 
finely expressed. . WARBURf^fliN. 

141. Whoever gave that counself &c.] So, in the 
old translation of Plutarch: "Therefore sayed he, 
they that gaue counsell, and persuaded that the come 
should be .giuen out to the common people gratis, as 
they used to doe in citties of Grace, where the people 
had more absolute power : dyd but only nourishe their 
disobedience, which would breaks out in the onde^ to 

Ike 



Ihe vtter mine and ouerthrowe of the whole state. . 
For they will not thincke it is done in recompense of 
their seruice past, sithence they know well enough, 
they haue so ofte refused to ga tathe warres, wlien 
they were commaunded \. neither for theisL mutinies^ 
when they went with vs> wherehythey haue rebelled 
and forsaken, their countrie : neither for their accusational 
which their flatterers haue preferred vnto. them, and 
they haue receiued, and made good against the senate :. 
but they will rather judge we geue and graunt thenk 
this, as abasing our selues, and standing in feare of 
them, and glad to flatter them euery way« By this. 
meanes^ their disobedience will still grow wor^ and 
worse : and they will neuer leave ta pradbse newe se-^ 
dition, and vprores» Therefore it were a great fbllie: 
for vs, me thixKkas to do U : yea, shall I saye. more ^ 
we should, i£ we were wise,, take from them theic to- 
buneshippe,). which most maiu&stly is the embasing oF 
the conaulshippe^ and the cause of the diuision of the 
cittie. The state whereof as it standeth, is not now 
as it wa$ wont to be» hut becommeth dismembced 
1 in. two fa6lions^ which: maiateines allwayes>ciuill dis- 
sention anddiscocde betwene vs,. and will neuer suffer 
Y8 againe to be united into one bodieJ^ Steevens.. 

155. ^^^ zoould not thread the gatis>^—\ That 
is^pastihtm^ We yet say, to tkrcad an alley- 

JoaKSOir.. 

^, couid never be tic native] Native for na« 

tural birth. Warbur.ton^ 

Nutive is here not natural birth| but natural parint^ 

D 01 
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or caust ofUrth, But I would read motive^ which with- 
out any distortion of its meaning, suits the speaker*^ 
purpose. Johnson. 

173. Noy take more: 

What may be sworn hy^ both divine and httnutttf 
Seal what I end xviikal! ] The false point- 
ing hath made this unintelligible. It should be read 
and pointed thus: 
Noy take more ; 

What may be sworn by. Both divine and httman^ 
Seal what I end withal I 
L e. No, I will still proceed, and the truth of what 
I shall say may be sworn to. And may both divine 
and human powers, [i, e. the gods of Rome and the 
senate] confirm and support my conclusion. 

Warburton. 
1 84 . ^at love thejundamental part ofstate. 

More than you doubt the change ofH ; • ] To 
doubt is to Jear. The meaning is, You whose zeal 
predominates over your terrours ; you do not so much 
fear the danger of violent measures, as wish the good 
to which they are necessary, the preservation of the 
original constitution of our government. John son. 

187. To jump a body-. ] Thus the old copy. 

To jump anciently signified to jolty to give a rude 
concussion to any thing. To jump a body may therefore 
mean, to put it into a violent agitation or commotion^ 

, So, in Phil. Holland's translation ofPliny^sNat. Hist. 
B. XXV. ch. V. p. 219. « If we looke for good suc- 

ce^se 
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cesse in our cure by ministring ellebore, 8c'c. for cer- 
tainly it putteth the patient to ^jumpe^ or great hazard.** 

Steevens. 

192. wkich should become it ;] Become^ for 

adorn. Warburton. 

Integrity is in this place soundness^ uniformity, con- 
sistency, in the same sense as Dr. Warburton often 
uses it, when he mentions the integrity of a metaphor. 
To become^ is to suity to befit. Johnson. 

216. — '• — shake thy bones 

Out of thy garments ."l So, in King John : 

« there's a stay, 

** That shakes the rotten carcase of old death 
** Out of his rags V* Steevens. 

230, To the people — Coriolanusy patience ;] I would 
read: 

Speak to the people. Coriolanusy patience ;— 
Speaky good Sicinius. Tyrwhitt. 

296. One time will owe another, "] I know not whether 
to owe in this place means to possess by righty or to be 
indebted. Either sense may be admitted. One tirney in 
which the people are seditious, will give us power in 
some other time: or this time of the people's predomi- 
nance will run them in debt : that is, will lay them open 
to the law, and expose them hereafter to more servile 
subjection. Johnson. 

304 . Before the tag return ? ] The lowest and most 

despicable of the populace are still denominated by those 
a little above them, Tagy rag, and bobtail. Johnson. 

D ij 388. 



33^. Do not cry havocky ] i. e. Do not give the 

signal for unlimited slaughter, &c. St e e v en s . 

Da not cry kavock^ where you should but hunt 

With modifst warrant^"] 

To cry havocky was, I believe, originally a sporting 
phrase, from hufocy which in Saxon signifies a hawL, 
It was afterwards used in war. So, in K, John : 

" Cry havocky kings." 

And 4A Julius Casar : 

** Cry havocky and let slip the dogs of war." 
It seems to have been the signal for general slaughter, 
and is expressly forbid in the Ordinances des Bc^ailles^ 
-9 R. ii.-art. JO, 

" Item, oue nul soit si hardy de crier havock sur 
•j)eine d*avcWJa test coup6." 

The second article of the same Ordinances seenu to 
-liave been fatal to Bardolph. It was death even to 
touch the pi» of little price. 

".Item, que nul soit siJiardy de toucher le corps de 
nostre Seigneur, ni le vessel en quel it esty sur pcync 
<i' estre traine & pcndu, & le teste avoir Coupe." 
MS. Cotton, Nero D. VL Tyrwhitt. 

374, This is clean kam.] i. e. Awry. So Cotgravc 
Interprets, Tout va a contrepoil. All goes clean Jutm* 
Hence a kambrel for a orooked stick, or the bend in a 
horse's hinder leg. Warburton, 

The Welch word for crcoieaf is kam; and in Lylly's 
Zndymiony 1591, is the following passage : " But timely, 
madam, crooks that tree that will be a camoCky and young 
it.prickfi that will be a thorn." 

Again, 



The latter end of his cwnmonwealth forgets itt 
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Again, in Sappho and Phaoj 1591 : 

* * Camocks must be bowed with sidght not strength. * * 
Vulgar pronunciation ha» corrupted clean ham into km 
kam^ and this corruption is preserved in that great re- 
pontory of ancient vulgarisms, Stanyhurst*s transla- 
tion of ViTgU^ 1382 : 

'^ Scinditur incartum studia in amtrarta vuigus.** 
<' The wavering commons in kym ham sefles are 
haled.** Stbevens. 

375. Merely awry: ] f . t. absolutely. Stekv en s, 

403* the end of it 

Unknown to the beginning. "^ 

So, in the Tempest : 
it 

beginning/* Wfeevens. 

423. I muse, ] That is, / wonder, I am at a loss. 

Johnson. 

428. my ordinance ] My rank. Johnson. 

439. The thwartings of your dispositions, ] The 

folio reads : 

The things of your dispositions, • 

Mr. Rowe made the alteration, which I have followed, . 
as my predecessors had done, though without dis- 
tinguishing it to the reader. STEE^ENft* 
479, fVhy force yoi^ — J Why urge you> 

Johnson. 

494 , our general lowtsi Our common cloztmr. 

Johnson. 

497. — JT^afwant ] The waa/ of their loves. 

Johnson. 
D iij 500. 
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500. Not fvia^-^— •] In this place not seems to sig" 
iiify not only, Johnson. 

509. ktanble as the ripest mu^eny^'] This fruit, 

when thoroughly ripe, drops from the tree. 

STEEVfiNS. 

^schylus (as appears from a fitigment of his 

4)P'frES S EKTOPOX ATtPA, picsenred by Athenxus, 

lib. ii ) says of Hedtor, that he was softerthan nmlberries^ 

'Am S* ixtHf^ n f wnrcun^ (Mpuf. Mv s G el a v e. 

54 1 • and being bred in broils^ 

Hast not that soft way---^ ] So, in Otktlk 

(folio 16^3) : 

« ■ R ude am I in my speech, 

^< And little blessMwith the soft phrase of peace; 
" AnlRittle of this great world can I speak, 
" More than pertains to feats<xf^r(»& and battles.*' 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra : 

^* ■ *Tis a worthy deed, 

** And shall become you well, to entreat your 

captain 
** To -soft and gentle speech.'* Ma lone. 

533. nty unbarbM sconce f ] The suppliants 

6f the people used to present themselves to them in 
sordid and neglected dresses. J oh n son . 

Unbarbed sconce^ is untrimmi'tl or "unskaven head. To 
barb a man, was to shave him. So, in Promos and 
Cassandra, 1578: 

** Grim. ^you are so clean a young man. 

*^ Bow, And who barbei you, Gdmballf 

« Grim. 
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* ** Grim. A 'dapper knave, one Rosco. 
*• Row, I know him not, is he a deaft harbcr?^^ 
To barbe the field was to cut the com. 
So, in Drayton's Polyolbiony Song XIII. 

" The laboring hunter tufts the thick unharbed 
groQnds." 
Again, in the MtUamteni, by Marston : ^ 

** The stooping scytheman that doth barife the 
•fieid." Steevens. 

53^' t ingle j^ot— ] t. e^ piece, portion j ap- 

plied to a piece of earth, and here elegsrntly transferred 
to the body, carcase . W a r b u rto n . 

549 . fVAich quired mth wy drumy ] Whichj^inyed 

in concert with my drum. John son. 

552. Tent-e« my cheeks; ] To tent is to take up 

residence, Johnjok 

557. t o honour mne own trttth^'] 

Uoivluv ^1 iJidi>^ ccto^vfto ^cuhro9* Pythagoras. 

JOHNSOM 
•562. ^ ■ ■ f . ■■ I Jet 

IThy mother rather feel thy pride y than fear 

' Thy dangerous stoutness: ] This is obscure. 

Perhaps, she means, Ho^ do thy worst ; let me rather feel 
the wimosX jextremity that thy pride caning upon us, than 
Uvr. thus in fear of thy dangerous obstinacy, Johnson. 

- 6oy, i' the truth 0' the cause,"] This is not very 

easily understood. We might' read: 

o*er the truth o" the'cause. Johnson. 

Si^. and to kave his worth 

Of cmtradiSiion :— * — ] The mpdem editors 

sub- 
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substituted zoord-, but the old copy reads not word^ 
but worthy vfliich. I apprehend, is right. — ^He has been 
used to have his worthy or (as we should now say) 
his pennyworth of contradiction ; his full quota or pro- 
portion. 

The phrase occurs in Rormo and JyiiH : 

" You take your pennyxoorth [of sleep] now." 

Malone. 

620. Be rein'd again to temperance; ] Our 

poet seems to have tak^n several of his images from 
the old p^eants. In the new edition of Leland*s Col- 
letianea^ vol. iv. p. 190, the virtue temperance is repre^, 
sented " holdyng in hyr haund a bitt of an horse J** 

TotLET. 

Mr. Toilet might have added, that both in painting 
and sculpture the bit is the estabhshed Symbol of this 
virtue. Hen let* 

62 1 . which looks 

With us to break his neck,'] To look is to itKut 
or expeSi. The sense I believe is, fVhat he has in Ai& 
heart is waiting there to help us to break his neck, 

Johnson. 

626. Will bear the knave by the volusiie,, ] i. e, 

would bear being called a knave as often as would fill 
out a volume. Steevens. 

653. His rougher accents.] The old copy reads^— 
aSlions. Theobald made the change . Steevens. 
6^^, Rather than envy^w.] Emiy is here taken at 
large for malignity or ill intention. Johnson. 

6.64, seasoned ^^a,— «] All cjgice established 

and 
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and settled by time, and made familiar to the people by 
long use. Johnson. 

702. Enzjy^d against tAe people^ ] a. e, behaved 
with signs of hatred to the people. Stbevens. 

703. as now at last"] Read rather : 

h as now nt last, Johnson. 

I am not certain but that asy in this instance, has 
the power of as zoeli as. The same mode of expres- 
sion I have met with among our ancient writers. 

Stesvens. 

704. n ot in the presence'] Not stands again for 
not onfy, Johnson. 

It is thus used in the New Testament, 1 Thess; iv. 8. 
** He therefore that despiseth, despiseth not man 
but God," &c. Steevens. 

722. My dear Z0i/e*s estimate, ] I love my coun- 
try beyond the rate at which I value my dear wife* 

Johnson. 

730. You common cry of curs !^ ] Cry here signifies 

a troop or pack. So, in a subsequent scene in this play : 

** ^You have made good work, 

*' You and your cry.^"* 
Again, in Tke Two Noble Kinsmen, by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, 1634: 

"** I could have kept a hawk, and well have hallo'd 
** To a deep cry of dogs." Malone. 

737. Have the power still 

To banish your defenders: *till, at length. 
Tour ignorance (which finds not, 'till it feels, &c,J 
Still retain tie power of banishing your defenders, till your 
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undUceming folly y which can foresee no consequences^ leave 
none in the city but yourselves, who are always labouring 
your own destru&ion. 

It is remarkable that, among the political maxims 
of the speculative Harrington, there is one which he 
might have borrowed from this speech : The people, 
says he, cannot see, but they canfoel. It is not much to 
the honour of the people, that they have the same cha- 
rafter of stupidity from their enemy and their friend. 
Such was the power of our author*s mind, that he 
looked through life in all its relations private and civil. 

Johnson. 

74fi. Abated ca/tf«W, ^] Abatedis dejefted, sub- 
dued, depressed in spirit. So, in Crasus, 1604, by 
Lord Sterline : 

" To advance the humble, and abate the proud." 
i. e. Parcere subjedis^ et debellare superbos, Stsevbns« 



ACT IV. 

Unej. For TUNE'S blows, 

When most struck home, being gentle wounded, cratfes 
A noble cunning :-. '\ This is the ancient read- 
ing : The sense is. When Fortune strikes her hardest 
blows, to be wounded, and yet continue calm, requires 
a generous policy. He calls this calmness cyntdng, be- 
cause it is the etie6t of reflection and philosophy. 

Perhaps 
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'Perhaps the first emotions of nature are nearly uni- 
form, and one man differs from another in the power 
of endurance, as he is better regulated by precept and 
instni^ion. 

Tkty bore as heroes, but they felt as men , J o H N &o N • 
fi8, ^Tisfond ]«. ^. 'tis foolish. Steevens. 

35, cautelous baits and praBiceJ^ By artful and 

false tricks, and treason . Johnson. 

36. My first son,"] First , i, e, noblest, and mo^t emi- 
nent of men Warburton. 

The author of the Revisal would read : 

Myfitrctson, Steevens. 

39. More than a wild exposture to each chance 

That starts V the way before thee,"] I know not 
whether the word exposture be found in any other au- 
thor. If not, I should incline to read exposure, 

Malone. 
54. My friends of noble touch > ] i. e. of true me- 
tal unallay'd. Metaphor taken from trying gold on 
the touchstone. Warburton. 

88. Sic. Are you rciZXi^Wi^} 

Vol. Ay y fool; Is that a shame? — Note but this 

fool — 
Was not a man my father ? ] The word man- 
kind is used maliciously by the first speaker, and taken 
perversely by the second. A mankind woman, is a wo- 
man with the roughness of a man ; and, in an aggra- 
vated sense, a woman ferocious, violent, and eager to 
shed blood. In this sense Sicinius asks Volumnia, if 

she 
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she be mankind? Shr takes mankind for a human creaturs^ 
and accordingly cries out : 

Nct€ butJhisfooL*-^-^ 
War not a man my father 9 John soN» 

SOy Jonson, in the SiUnt Woman .*-. 
^ O mankind generation !** 
« Fairfax, in his translation of Tasso: 

'' See, see this f»tf«^i7i</ strumpet; see, shecKyM,. 
** This shameless whore.'* Stbeveks^ 

90. Hadst thou Joxship,'] Hadst thou, fool as- 

thou art, mean cuiming enough to banish Coriolanus ? 

Johnson. 
143. "^-^Mt your favour is a;^// appeared by ytmr 
tongue »'\. This is strange nonsense. We should read: 

IS well appeal *d. 

I. e, brought into remembrance. Wa^rburtoh* 

I should read : 

is. wdi affear'd. 

x» e. strengthened^ attested, a word used by our author. 

" My title is affear'd.** Macbeth. 
To repeal may be to bring to rtmembrance^ but appeal bas- 
another meanings Johnson. 

I would read : 

Your favour is t^iST approved by your tongue, 
i. e, your tongue strengthens the evidence of your 
iace. 
So, in Hamlet^ 

<< That if again this apparition come^ 

** He may approve our eyes, and speak to it.*' 

Steevens. 
178. 
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178. already in the tntertainmtnty'] L e, though not 

aftually encamped) yet already in pay. To entertain an 
army is to take them into pay* Johnson. 

178. many an Aeir, Sec.'] Heir is, probably, here 
used in its obvious and ordinary sense, for presumptive 
successor ; the younger part of the inhabitants of An- 
tium being most likely to have b^cn engaged in battle. 
However, the words many an heir, may signify tAe a6tual 
owners, or possessors ; for to inherit, and to possess, arc 
used by our author as synonymous terms. So, in 
HmrUo and JuHei, 

" such delight, 

" Among fresh female buds, shall you this night 

«* liAerit at my house." 
Agaih, in Ittus Andronicits, 

"To bury so much gold under a tree, 

" And never after to inherit it." Malonk. 

ftoi. 0, toortd, thy slippery turns ! 4:c.] This fine 
piftufe of comition friendships, is an artful introduc- 
tion to the sudden league, which the poet made him 
ciiter intb with Aufidius, and no less artful apology for 
his conimehcing enemy to Rome. WxRBtJRTON. 
604. — -^wAo twin, as ^twere, in love 

Vniepardble ] The second folio reads— 

Uutne, #lilch might have been the author's word : at 
least he has the sanie thought more than once clsis- 
where. So, in K. Henry VHL 

« ■ • !.. "' ■ — ^how they dur^ 

«« In their efiabraccnicnts, as they ^ew together." 

E Again, 
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Again, in AWs WeU that endsWtUx 

" Ygrow to you, and our parting,** &c. 
However, in Othello we have, 

** he that is approv'd in this offence, 

'< Though he had twinrCdyiji^ me, both at a birth^ 
" Should lose me." Malone. 

fiftS. that hegiva entrance to such companions iy 

Companion was formerly used in the same sense as wc 
now use the word/ei/ow. Ma lo n e • 

279. I/TuUusy &c.] These speeches arc taken from 
the following in sir Thomas North's translation of 
Plutarch: 

" If thou knowcst me not yet,Tullus,and seeing mc^ 
dost not perhappes beleeue me to be the man I am in 
dede, I must of necessitie bewraye my self to be that 
I am. I am Caius Martius, who hath done to thy self 
particularly, and to all the Voices generally, great 
hurte and mischief, which I cannot denie for my sur- 
name of Coriolanus that I beare. For I neuer had 
Other benefit nor recompence, of all the true and payne* 
full seruice I have done, and the extreme daunggps I 
haue bene in, but this only sumiime, a good memlirie 
and witnes of the malice and displeasure thou shouldest 
beare me. In deede the name only remaineth with 
me : for the rest, the enuie and crueltie of the people 
of Rome haue taken from me, by the sufferance of the 
dastardly nobilitie and magistrates, who haue forsaken 
me, and let me be banished by the people. This ex- 
tremitie hath now driuen me to come as a popi;e suter, 
to take thy chinmey harthCi not of any hope I haue to 

saue 
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saue my life thereby. For if I had feared death, I wcfuld 
not haue come hither to haue put my life in hazard : 
but prickt forward with spite and desire I haue to be 
reuenged of them that thus haue banished me, whom 
now I beginne to be auenged on, putting my persone 
betweene thy enemies. Wherefore if thou hast any 
harte to be wrecked of the injuries thy enemies haue 
done thee, spede thee now, and let my miserie serue 
thy tume, and so vse it, as my seruice maye be a be- 
nefit to the Voices : promising thee, that I will fight 
with better good will for all you, than euer I dyd when 
I was against you, knowing tha^ they fight mbre va- 
liantly, who knowe the force of their enemie, then 
such as haue neuer proued it. And if it be so that 
thou dare not, and that thou art wearye to proue for- 
tune any more; then am I also wearye to Hue any 
longer. And it were not wisdome in thee, to saue the 
life of him, who hath bene heretofore thy mortall 
enemie, and whose seruice now can nothing helpe nor 
pleasure''thee." Steevens. 

^mL^ a good memory,] The Oxford editor, not 

IdHiSng that memory was used at that time for memorial, 
alters it to memorial. 

See As Ton Like it, aft ii. line 96. Lear, a£l iv. line 656. 

305. A heart of wredik in tkeey ] A heart of re- 
sentment* Johnson. 

Wreak is an ancient term for revenge. So, in Titus 
AndronicuSy 

' «* Take wreak on Rome for this ingratitude.** 
' ' ' Steevens. 

Eij ' 306. 
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306. ' — maim;^ 

Of sham 1 i. c. dUgrace/ul dimntUions of 

territory, Johnson. 

330. And scar'd the moon ] Folio— nscarrV. Per- 
haps rightly, to distinguish it from scared or frightened : 
—yet it should not be concealed that in iC. J^khaxdUl^ 
we meet : 

** Amaze the welkin with your bjro^ep staves.'* 

MALON9. 

335* never man 

Sigh*d truer breath.] The same e^pressioii^ 
is found in our author's Venu4 and Adonis^ 1593 : 
** 111 sigh celestial breathy whose gentle wind 
" Shall cool the heat of thi^ descending sun." 
Again, in The Two Nopie Kinsmen^ by B^^pmont and 
Fletcher, 1^34: 

" Loyer never yet made sigk 

«* Tmer than I.'* Maloni. 

413. he might have broilM and eaten him too.'^ 

The old copy reads — boil'd. The change was made by 
Mr. Pope, or some subsequent editor* MAJ||b|£, 

420. r san6iif.es himself with' s hand,' ] .fflBI- 

ing, improperly, to the a6t of crossing upon any strange 
event. Johnson. 

425. He will sowle the porter of Borne gates 

by i}C ears:'\ i. e* I suppose, drag him down by the ears 

into the dirt. . Johnson. 

Dr. Johnson's supposition is/just. Skinner says the 

wool is derived from sow^ i. e. to takcholdof aperson 

by 
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iy tkt earsy as a dog seizes one of these animals* So, Hey . 

wood/ in a comedy called Love's Mistress, 1636 : 

" Venus will sowle me by the ears for this." 

Perhapcs Shakspere's allusion is to Hercules dragging 

out Cerberus, St ee yens. 

Whatever the etymology of sowle may be, it appears 

to have been a familiar word in the last century. Lord 

Strafford's correspondent, Mr. Gerrard, uses it as 

Shakspere does. Straff'. Lett, Vol. II. p. 149, ".A 

lieufenant soled him well by the ears, and drew him by 

ffte hair about the room.*' Lord Strafford himself uses 

it in another sense, Vol. II. p. 158. " It is ever a 

hopeful throw, where the caster soles his bowl well." 

In this passage, to sole seems to signify what, I believe, 

is usually called to ground a bowl. Tyrwhitt. 

To sowle is still in use for pulling, dragging, and 

lugging, in the West of England. S, W. 

427. ''^—^his passage poll' d.'\ ue, barred, cleared. 

Johnson. 
TopoUa person, anciently meant to cut off his hair. 
So, '^Upamcetas^ Madrigall in praise of his Daphnis, by 
J. ¥Mtotton, published in England's Helicon, 1614 : 
« Like Nisus golden hair that Scilla pol'd.'' 
It likewise signified to cut off the head. So, in the 
ancient metrical history of the battle of Floddon Field: 
" But now we will withstand his grace, 
« Or thousand heads there shall be polled J** 

Steevens. 
The folio rcsds^ouCd. Malone. 

Eiij 434 
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^3^. — »~Ki>hilst Ac's in dire<ai^ude.] I s^spe<a %l^ 

author wrote : 

whilst he's in discrctiti^de. 

A made word, instead of dtscrt^it. He intended, J 
suppose, to put an uncommon word into the mouth o£ 
this servant, which had some resemblance to sense ; 
but could hardly have meant that he should talk ab- 
solute nonsense. Malonb. 

^^o. -fullqfvenf. ] F«ll of rumour^ full of 

discourse. . Johnson. 

\^^t. miiU*4,-: — ] i. e. softened and dispirit©||pp 

as wine is when burnt an^ sweeten'd. Laf. MoUitza, 

Hanmbr. 
^^8 . b ecause tk^ then less need one another. ] Shak* 

spere, when he chooses to give us some vy^ighty ob- 
servation upon human ns^tqre, not much to the credit 
of it, generally (as the intelligent reader may observe) 
puts it in the movth of §ome low buffoon character. 

Warburtoit. 

501 . qffkBing one sole tJkroiie^, 

Without assistance,"] i. e. without or^^^sori; wi^- 
out any other suffrage. Johnson. 

525. reason toith thefeUowy ] i* e. have some talk 

wkh him. In this sense Shakspere often uses the word. 

Johnson. 

534. : — somfi news is come^ 

That turn$ their countenAnces.] i. e. that renders 
their ^spe6t sour. This allusion to the acescence of 
milk occurs again in Timon of4thens, ' 

«*Has 
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<* Has friendship such a faint and nMy heart, 
" It turns in less than two nights V Ma lone. 
553* —-can no more atone,] To atone, in the ac- 
tive sense, is to reconcile, and is so used by our author. 
To atone here, is, in the neutral sense, to came to recon- 
cUiation, To atone is to unite, Johnson. 

582. Upon the voice of occupation, ] Occupation 

i& here used for mecAanicks, men occupied in daily busi- 
ness. So Horace uses artes for artifices: 

** Urit enimfulgore suo qui protgravat artes 
^ * * Infra sepositas, " Ma lo n e . 

583. The breath of garUck-eaters!'} To smell of 
garlick was once such a brand of vulgarity, that gar- 
lick was a food forbidden to an ancient order of Spa- 
i;iish knights, mentioned by Guevara. Johnson, 

To smell of ieeAs was no less a mark of vulgarity 
among the Roipan people in the time of Juvenal. Sat. iii. 
« ^uis tecum seBiU porrum 

** Sutor^ et elisd vervecis labra comeditF** 
And from the following passage in Decker*s, IftJtis be 
not a good Play the Devil is in it, 1612, it shQuld appear 
fhat garlick was once much used in England, and af- 
terwards as much out of fashion. 

" Fortune favours nobody but garlick, hot garlick 
neither now ; yet she has strong reason to love it : for 
though garlick made her smell abominably in the no- 
strils of the gallants, yet she had smelt and stunk worse 
\intior gar lick, ^^ 

Hence^ perhaps, the cant denomination PiUgarlick 

for 
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for a deserted fellow, a person left to suffer without 
friends so assist him. Steevens. 

585. As Hercules, &c.] An allusion to the apples 
of the Hesperides. Jteevens. 

590. Do smilingly revolt ;— ] SmUingly\s the word 
fai the old copy, for which seemingly has been printed 
in late editions. 

To revolt smilingly ^ is to revolt with signs of pleasure, 
or with marks of contempt. Steevens. 

616. *They^U roar him in again,' ■ ] As they hooted 
at his departure, they will roar at his return ; as he 
went out with scoffs, he will come back with lamenta- 
tions. Johnson. 
643. — ^yw and your cry! ] Alluding to a 
pack of hounds. So, in Hamlet, a company of players 
are contemptuously called a cry of players, Steevens. 
693. yis w f^tf osprey— -] £^5^9', a Idnd of eagle, 
ossifraga. Pope. 
We find in Michael Drayton's Polyolhkn, Song xxv. 
a full account of the osprey, which shews the just;iiess 
and beauty ot the simile : 

" The osprey^ oft here seen, though seldom here it 

breeds, 
•< Which over them ihi^Jish no sooner doth espy, 
" But, betwixt him and them by an antipathy, 
" Turning their bellies pp, as though their death 

they saw, 
" They at his pleasure lie, to stuff his gluttonous 
maw." Langton. 

So, mXh^ Battle of Alcazar, 1594: 

fa will 
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** I will provide thee with a princely osprey^ 
** That as she flieth over fish in pools, 
** The fish shall turn their glitt'ring bellies up, 
" And thou shah take thy liberal choice of all." 
Such is the fabulous history of the osprey, I learn, 
however, from Mr. Lambe's notes to the ancient me- 
trical legend of the Battle of ^Lodde^n^ that the oiperey is 
a '^ rare, large, blackish, hawk, with a long neck, and 
blue legs. Its prey is fish, and it is sonietimes. seen 
hovering oyer the Tweed." Steevens. 

696. whether ^twas pridcy 

Whick^ out of daily fortune ever taints 

The happy man-, whether ] Aufidius assigni 

three probable reasons of the miscarriage of Coriola- 
nus ; pride, which easily follows an uninterrupted train 
of success; unskilfulness to regulate the consequences 
of his own victories ; a stubborn uniformity of nature, 
which could not make the proper transition from the 
casque or helmet ^ to the cushion or chair of civil authority^ 
but adted with the same despotism in peace as in war. 

Johnson. 
707. ■ — h e has a merits 

To choah it in the utterance,^ ] He has a me- 

|it, for no other purpose thcin to destroy it by boast<- 

ingit. Johnson. 

710. And power f unto itself rnfist commendable^ 

Hath not a tomb so evident as a chair 

J . To extol what it hath done.'] This is a common 

thought, .but miserably ill expressed. The sense is, 

The virtue which delights to commend itself, will find 

the 
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the surest tomb in that chair wherein it holds forth its 
own commendationis : 

unto itself most commmdabUy 

i, €, which hath a very high opinion of itself. 

Warburton. 

714. Rights by right fouler, ] i. e. What is al- 
ready right, and is received as such, becomes less clear 
when supported by supernumerary proofs. Such ap- 
pears to nie to be the meaning of this passage, which 
may be applied with too much justice to many of my 
own comments on Shakspere. 

FouUdy however, is certainly an English word, and 
rs used in Sidney's Arcadia^ edit. 1633, p. 441. 

" Thy all-beholding tyt fouled with the sight.'" 
There is likewise the following proverb — York doth foul 
Sutton — ^i. e. exceeds it on comparison^ and makes it appear 
mean and poor. Steevens. 
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Hue 18. • That have r2Lck'd for Romfy'] To rack 

Ineans to harass by exa^ions, and in this sense the poet 

uses it in other places : 

'* The commons hast thou racked-, the clergy's bags 
" Are lank and lean with thy extortions." 

I believe it here means in general, You that have been. 

such good stewards for the Roman people, as to get 

their 
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their house! hurned over their heads, to save the ex- 
pence of coals. Steeyens.. 

19. —memory];^ memorial. Steevejns* 

S2. It was a bare petition — — ] A iarepttiium^ I 
believe, means only a mere petition, Coriolanus weighs 
the consequence of verbal supplication against that of 
a6hial punishment. Steevens^ 

59. He was not taken well', he had not din^d^ &c.] This*^ 
observation is not only from nature, and finely ex- 
pressed, but admirably befits the mouth of one, wha 
in the beginning of the play had told us, that he loved 
convivial doings. Warburton* 

Pope seems to have borrowed this idea. See Epist. I. 
vcr. 127; 

** Perhaps was sick, in love, or had notdin^d,^'* 

Steeven?. 

75. Itellyouy kc does sit in gold, ■ ] He is enthron e 

in all the pomp and pride of imperial splendour. 

Xpt;<ro9fo»^*'H^u— Horn. John SON. 

So, in the old translation of Plutarch^ " he was- 

set in his chair of state, with a marvelous and unspeak- 
able majestic.'* Shakspere has a somewhat similar idea 
in K, Henry P'UL 

" All clinquant, all in gold, like heathen gods,** 

Steevens. 
8 1 . Bound with an oath, to yield to his conditions ;] This- 
is apparently wrong. Sir T. Hanmer, and Dr. War- 
burton after him, read, 

Bound with an oath not to yield to new conditions* 
They might read more smoothly, 

t» 
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to yield no n^w conditions. 
But the whole speech is in confusiony and I susped 
something left out. 1 should read, 

— What he wcftdd do, . 

He sent in writing ctfter\ what he would not. 
Bound zoith an oath. To yield to his conditioiis: 
Here is, I think, a chasm. The speaker's purpose seems 
to be this : To yield to his conditions is nrin, and better 
cannot be obtained, so that all hope is vain. Johns ox. 
I suppose, Coriolanus means, that he ha<i sworn to 
give way to the conditions^ into which the ingratitude 
of his country had forced him. PAkMER. 

•■ -^— What he would doy 

He sent in writing after me ; what he would not^ 
Bound vjith an oathy to yield to his conditions. 
What he would doy i. e. the conditions on which he of- 
fered to return, he sent in writing after CominiuSy 
intending that he should have carried them to Mene- 
nius (as appears from line 179, Sec) — What he wotdd 
not, I. e. his resolution of neither dismissing his soldier Sy 
nor capitulating with Rome's mechdnicksy in case the terms 
he prescribed should be reftised, he bound himself by 
an oath to maintain. If these conditions were adhiitted, 
the oath of course, being grounded on that proviso, 
must yield to themy and be cancelled. That this is the 
proper sense of the passage, is obvious from what fol- 
lows, line 290, 

** Cor. ^if you'd ask, remei^ber this before ; 

** The things 1 have foresworn to grant 
" may never 

1 " Be 
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<* Be held by you denials. Do not bid me 
«< Dismiss trty sdlditrs^ or capitulale 

** Again with Rome's mechanicks. " 

Henley. 

100. -lots to blanks,"] A lot here is a prize. 

Johnson. 
Lot in French, signifies prize, Le gros lot, Tlie ca- 
pital /^nz^. S. W, 

108. For I have ever verified my friends 

with all the size that verity, &c.] To 



verify^ is to establish by testimony. One may say with 
propriety, he brought false witnesses to verify his title. 
Shakspere considered the word with his usual laxity, 
as importing rather testimony than truth, and only meant 
to say, / bore witness to my friends with all the size that 
verity would suffera 

I must remark, that to magnify, signifies to exalt or 
enlarge, but not necessarily to enlarge beyond the truth. 

Johnson. 
111. upon a subtle ground,"] Subtle means smooth, 

level. So, Johnson, in one of his masques : 

" Tityus's breast is counted the subtlest bowling- 
ground in all Tartarus*" 
Subtle, however, may mean artif daily unlevel, as many 
bowling-greens are. Ste evens. 

113. -1 and in his praise 

Have, abruost, stamped M^ leasing :] i, t. given 
the sanftion of truth to my very exaggerations. This ap- 
pears to be the sense of the passage, from what is af- 
terwards said by the 2. Guard. " Howsoeva you have 

F been 
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been kis H^r, as you ^ay you Itave/'-^^'^Leasinf occurs in 

our Translation of the Bible. See Psalm iv. 2. v. 6. 

Henley. 

^ 34« * -the virginal palms of your daughter s^"] By 
virginal palms may be indeed understood the holding 
lip the hands in su|)plication.' Therefore I have altered 
nothing. But as this sense is cold, and gives us even 
a ridiculous idea ; and as the passions of the several in- 
tercessors seem intended to be here represented, I 
su^pe^l' Shakspere might write pasmes or pames^ i. c. 
swooning fits, from the French pasmer or pdmer, I have 
frequently used the liberty to give sense to an unmean- 
ing passage, by the introdu6lion of a French word of 
the isame sound, which I suppose to be of Shakspere's 
own coining. And I am certainly to be justified in so 
doing, by the great number of such sort of words to 
be found in the common text. But for a further Jus- 
tification of this liberty, take the following instance; 
where all must agree, that the common reading is cor- 
rupt by the editors inserting an English word they un- 
derstood, instead of one coined by Shakspere out of 
the French, which they understood not. It is in his 
Tarqm'n and Lucrece, where he is speaking of the office 
afid empire of Time, and the efFedls it produces in the 
>vorld: 

Timers glory is— -^ 

ITofil with worvt'holes stately monuments, . 
1^0 feed oblivion zoith decay of things ; 

^0 hlot old books and alter their contents ; 

Tc 
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To pluck the quUlsfnm ancient ravens mngs ; 
To dry the old oak^s sap, and cherish springs ; 
The two last wordis, if they make any sense, it is such 
as is direflly contrary to the sentiments here ad- 
vanced; which is concerning the decays, not the repairs 
of Time. The poet wrote : 

To dry the old oak's sap, and tarish springs. 
t, e, to dry up springs, from the French tarir or taris* 
sement, exarefacere, exsiccatio: these words being pecu- 
liarly applied to springs or rivers. Warburtgij. 
• After all, I believe the former reading of the pas- 
sage in Tarquin and Lucrece to be the true one. Shak- 
spcre's meaning is, that Time was variously employed, 
both in destroying old things, and in raising up young 
ones. Th^ next stanza sufficiently proves it t 

" To shew the beldame daughters of her daughter, 

'< To make the child a man, the man a child ; 

** To chear the ploughman with increaseful crops, 

'** And waste huge stones with little water drops. 

«< To dry the old oak's sap, and cherish springs J** 
f • e» to dry up old oak's sap, and consequently to de- 
stroy it; and likewise to cherish springs, i, e, to raise 
iip or nourish the shoots of coppice- wood, or of young 
trees, groves, and plantations. The word springs is used 
in this sense by Chaucer, Spenser, Fairfax, Drayton, 
Donne, and Milton, as well as by the old writers on 
husbandry, Fitzherbert, Tusser, Markham, and by 
Shakspere himself in the Comedy of Errors : 

" shall, Antipholus, . 

« Even in the spring of bve, thy \oyc»springs rot?" 

Fij Again, 
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Again, in Holinshed's DescripUon ofEngland^ both the 
contested words in the latter part of the verse, occur. 
** We have manie woods, forrests, and parks which 
cherish trees abundantlie, beside infinit numbers of 
h^dge-rowes, groves, SindspringSy that are maintain- 
ed,*' &c. Thus far Mr. Toilet. 

Dr. Warburton is surely unfortunate in the assort- 
ment of French words exhibited on the present occa- 
asion, since the^rst never was admitted as a noun into 
the French language, nor can the latter possibly* be 
claimed by any language at all. The attempt to in- 
troduce pasmes instead ofpalm^ ridicules itself, ^ 

The adjective virginai, is used in IVoman is a Wea^- 
thercocky 1612: 

" Lav*d in a bath of contrite virginal tears." 
Again, in Spenser's Faerie Queen^ B. II. c. x. 
<' She to them made mildness tdrginal,** 

Stebvens. 

135. « a decayed </otaa^— — ] Thus the old copy. 

Modern cditorss read dotard, Steevens. 

173» ' Though I owe 

My revenge properiyi ] Though I have 

a peadiar right in revenge, in the power of forgiveness 
the Volcians arc conjoined . Johnson. 

188. how we are shen t - ■ ] Shent means but 

shamtdy diigracedy made ashamed of himself. So, the old 
ballad of the Heir of Linne, in the second volume of 
Reliqves of EjtglisA Poetry : 

" Sorely shent with this rebuke, 
'< Sorely sAent was the heir of Linne ; 

« His 
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«« His heartj I Wis, was near- to brast 
" With guilt and sorrow, shame and sinne.*' 

Percy. 

804. A ow plainly ■ 

I have borne this Intsiness,'] 1. e. how openly, how 
remotely from artifice or concealment* Johnson. 

243. The sorrow, that delivers us thus changed. 

Makes you think so. ] Virgilia makes a voluntary 
nusinterpretation of her husband' swords. He says, These 
eyes are not the same, meaning, that he saw things with 
other eyes, or btber dispositions. She lays hold on the 
word eyes, to turn his attention on their present ap- 
pearance. Johnson. 

^51. Now by the jealous queen of heaven, ■ ] i. c. by 
jfunoy the guardian of marriage, and consequently the 
avenger of connubial perfidy. Johnson. 

253, / prate,] The old copy— -I pray. The 

merit of the alteration is Theobald's. Steevens. 

265. Then let the pebbles on the hungry beach 

Fillop the stars ^ ] The sea may in poe» 

try be called hungry, or eager to swallow in its 
^ilph the vessels that pass over it : So, in the Twelfth 
Night. 

" --^ ^mine is all as hungry as the sea ;"■ - i ■ 

but this epithet appears to me less applicable to the 
shore. I suspe6l that our author wrote—" the angry 
beach,'* which might have been easily confounded by 
the ear with what has been substituted in its room. 
•*The angry beach*' is, the "wave -worn "shore'* 
Jrcfted with the gusts of heaven, "So, in the Tempest : 

F iij " the 
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« -the still-vex* d Bpnaoothps." 

Again* iti Othello y 4to. 1622,: 

" For do but stand upon the banning shore."— 
In X. Henry VIIL we have, 

« ^the chiding flood." 

An4> in K, Lear : 

" As mad as the vex*d sea.*' Maloni. 

272. The nobU sister of PubUcoLa^ Valeria, methinks, 
should not have been brought only to fill up the pro- 
cession without speaking. Johnson. 
It is not improbable, but that the poet designed the 
following w^ords of Volymnia for Valeria. Names arc 
not unfrequently confounded by the player liters ; 
and the lines that compose this speech might be given 
to the sister of Publicola without impropriety. It may 
be added, that though the scheme to solicit Coriolanus 
was originally proposed by Valeria, yet Plutarch has 
allotted her no address when she appears with his wife 
and mother on this occasion. - Steevens. 
. gyg. — .« — chaste as the icic4e, &€."] I cannot for- 
bear to quote the following beautiful passage from 
Shirley's Gentleman of Venice^ in which the praise of a 
lady's chastity is likewise attempted : 

" — thou art chaste 

<* As the white down of heaven, whose feathers piay 
._ «* Upon the wings of a cold winter* s gale ^ 

*< Trembling with fear to touch th* impur^r earth, ^^ 

. Stbeyems. 
^76. epitome of your* s,"} I re^d : 

epitome of you. 

An 
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An epitome ofyouy which, enlarged by the commentaries of 
time, may equal you in magnitude., Jojhnson, 

ftSo. With the consent of supreme ^w,— • — ] This is 
inserted with great decorum. Jupiter was the tutelary 
God of R.ome. Warburton, 

283. '-^— every fiaw^l i, e. every giist, every storm. 

Johnson. 

306. Shotdd zve be dlent and fiot speak, our raijnentf Sec.) 
" The speeches copied from Plutarch in Corzolanus may 
(says Mr.. Pope) be as well made an instance pf the 
learning of Shakspere, as those copied from Cicerp, iq 
Catiline^ of Ben Jonson*s.*' Let us inquire into this 
matter, and transcribe a speech for a specimen. Take 
the famous one of Volumnia; for our autl^or has done 
little more, than thrown the very words of North into 
blank verse. 

« If we helde our peace (my sonne) and determined 
not to speake, the state of our poore bodies, and pre- 
sent sight of our rayment, would easily bewray to thee 
what life we haue led at home, since thy exile and 
abode abroad. But thinke now with thyself, howe 
much more unfortunately, then all the women liuing 
we. arp come hether, considering that the sight which 
should be most pleasaunt to all other to beholde, spite- 
full fortune hath made most fearful to us: making 
my self to see my sonne, and my daughter here, her 
husband, besieging the walles of his n^tiue countrie. 
So as that which is the only comfort to all other in 
their a^versitie and miserie^ to pray unto the goddes, 

and 
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and to call to them for aide, is the only thinge which 
plongeth us into most deep perplexitie. For we 
cannot (alas) together pray, both for vi6lorie, for 
our countrie, and for safety of thy life also : but a 
worlde of grievous curses, yea more than any mortall 
enemie can heape uppon us, are forcibly wrapt up in 
our prayers. For the bitter soppe of most harde choycc 
is offered thy wife and children, forgoe the one of the 
two : either to lose the persone of thy selfe, or the 
nurse of their natiue contrie. For my self (my sonne) 
I am determined not to tarrie, till fortune in my life 
time doe make an ende of thjs warre. For if I cannot 
persuade thee, rather to doe good unto both parties, 
then to ouerthrowe and destroye the one, preferring 
k>ue and nature before malice and calamitie of warres; 
thou shalt see, my sonne, and trust unto it, thou shalt 
no soner marche forward to assault thy countrie, but 
thy foot shall tread upon thy mother's wombe, that 
brought tlfee first into this world." Farmer. 

312. Constrains tAem weep^ and shake— ^^ \, e. coji- 
strains the eye to weep^ and the heart to shake, 

Johnson. 

364. ■ the fine 5/raa>— — ] The niceties, of re- 
finements. Johnson. 

375. Like one V the stocks, ■ ] Keep me in a state 
of ignominy talking to no purpose. Johnson. 

391 . Does reason our petition' ] Does argue for us 

and our petition. Johnson. 

398. Mother^ mother I ^] So, in the old transla- 
tion of Plutarch : << Oh mother, what have you done 

to 
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to me ? And holding her harde by the right hande, oh 
mother, sayed he, you have wonne a happy vi6|orie 
for your countrie, but mortall and unhappy for your 
Sonne: for I see myself vanquished by you a)one.** 

Stsevens. 

418. ^ru work 

MyieifaJbrmerJbrtuM,'] I will take advantage 
of this concession to restore myself to my former cre- 
dit and power. . Johnson. 

421. — —drink /^^rf^; ] Perhaps we shoul4 

read tAink. Farmer. 

4?^. To have a temple built you: ] Plutarch in- 

for^ns us, that a temple dedicated to the Fortune of the 
Ladies, was built on this occasion by order of the 
senate. Steevens. 

444. — .^-^to an eight year old horse, "] renumbers 

his dam, Warburton. 

449, He sits in his ftate,-"^—'] His state means his 
i;hqir j^ state. M A LO N E . 

478. Ne'er through an arch so hurrfdthe blown tide. 
As the recomfort^ through the gates,'-— —"l 
So in our author's Rape ofLucrece : •, 

" As through an arch the violent roaring tide 
" Out-runs the eye that doth behold hi? haste." 
Blown in the text is swelled. So, in Antony and Cleo^ 
paHra : 

** ■■ here on her breast 

" There is a vent of blood, and something 4/<?art?." 

Malone. 
546. He wag'd me wit\ his countenancey^-^^'] This 

is 
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18 obscure. The meaning, I think, is, he prescribtd to 
me with an air of authority, and gave me his counU- 
nance for my waga; thought me sufficiently rewarded 
with good looks. Johnson. 

The verb, to toagCf is used in this sense in the Wise 
Woman of Hogsdenf by Heywood, 1638 : 

" — p— .1 receive thee gladly to my house, 

«* And wage thy stay. " 

Again, in Green's MamlUay 1593: ** ■ b y custom 
common to all that could toa^e her honesty with the 
appointed price.*' 

To wage a task was, anciently, to undertake a task 
for wages. So, in Geo. Wither's Verses prefixed to 
Drayton's PolyolUon : ^ 

<* Good speed befall thee who hast wag^d a task, 
** That better censures, and rewards doth ask," 
Again in Spenser's Faery QiteeUy B. II. c. vii. 
** ■ — must wage 

** Thy works for wealth, and life for gold engage." 

Steevbns. 

653 • F^ which nty sinews shall be stretched——-'] This 

is the point on which I will attack him with my utmost 

abilities* Johnson. 

581 • ■ a nswering us 

With our own charge',-'"— "l i. e. rewarding us 
with our own expences ; making the cost of war its re- 
compence. Johnson, 

6ft 1. Auf. J^<> iiwr«.] This should rather be given 
to thtfrst lord. It was not the business of Aufidius to 
put a stop to the altercation* Ttrwhitt. 

646. 
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646. '-'^"-kis fame folds in 

TAis orb 0' the earth ;— -] His fame over- 
spreads the. world. Johnson. 
683, ■ a noble memory.] Memory for memorial. 

Steeyens* 



THE END. 
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